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Evidences of a Growing Taste for Nature 
in the Age of Pope 

BY 

Praphulla Kumar Das, M.A. 

Lecttjrer, Krishnagar College. 

Introduction. 

The poets of the age of Pope an© usually described as 
members of a brilliant society of wits characterised by their 
absorbing love for the city and failure to appreciate the 
beauties of external nature. The poetry of this period is 
thus supposed to be practfcally devoid of the description of 
nature, Thomson’s Seasons being the only notable excep- 
tion to tbs prevailing tendency of the time. This view, 
though ordinarily entertained , 1 is erroneous, as it exagge- 
rates 2 the indifference of the age to the poetry of external 
nature. A genuine appreciation of natural beauty and a 
faithful description of natural objects were not absent from 
the poetry of this age. “Nature, though more and more con- 
ventionalised; was not left without witnesses in such short 
pieces as Parnell’s Night Piece and Lady Winchelsea’s # 
charming Nightingale and Poem on Night} A few rare 
instances like the poems mentioned above, however, do not 
go a great wayin explaining the attitude of the whole genera- 
tion towards external nature. It will therefore be our 


1 See Appendix. 

* See Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the Eighteenth Century , Yol, II, Cb. 3CIIJ 
p. 360. 

B Stopford Brooke ; Naturalism in English Poetry , Oh, I, 
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endeavour to show, by a more detailed examination of •the 
works of this period, prose as well as poetry, 4 * that there has 
been some exaggeration , as Leslie Stephen points out, about 
“ the indifference of the age to descriptive poetry,” and that 
nature wag not only not banished from the literature of the 
time but began to have, especially in its calm and peaceful 
aspect, a charm for the people who' seemed to have grown 
tired of their 

“ Dear, damned distracting town .” 6 

We shall then proceed to show theta the great changes 
that had begun in the social and, political conditions of > 
England since the Revolution of 1688 gradually wrought a 
corresponding change in the literary taste of the age of Pope 
— a change that was to a great extent conducive to the growth 
of a new feeling for nature in English Poetry. 


4 For the treatment of nature in the poetry of this period, alto see Gosse’s Eighteenth 

Century Literature, Ch. VII ; Stopford Brooke’s Naturalism in English Poetry : Myra 
Reynolds’ The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry ; etc. 

* Pope : A Farewell to London. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Evidences op a Growing Taste for Nature in the 
Poetry of the Age of Pope. 

A healthy delight in natural beauty was never altogether 
absent from English literature. Mr. Leslie Stephen in one 
of his learned works says, “ There is nothing radically new 
in the so-called love of nature. Any number of poets from 
Chaucer downwards ^may be cited to show that men were 
.never insensible to natural beauty of scenery.” 6 As regards 
the age in question, it would be fairly correct to say that 
in the main the attitude of the Augustan school towards 
external nature was marked by indifference and artificiality. 
The poetry of the age was chiefly a poetry of Man in the 
city, of satire, of party. But, as Henry Beers puts it, “ The 
literature of an age does not express its entire, but oniy its 
prevailing spirit. There is commonly a latent silent body of 
thought and feeling underneath, which remains inarticulate 
or nearly so.” 7 Hence leaving aside the important works 
which embodied the prevailing spirit of the age, if we are 
led into no8ks and corners in search of significant exceptions, 
we shall discover that underneath the surface of the age, 
there was a feeble under- current of the feeling for nature, 
which, 'from the very beginning of the century, silently 
flowed on feeding and nourishing some of the poets of the # 
time, and was* gradually strengthened by fresh contributions 
from them in return. 

Before passing on to the age of Pope, we shall do well to 

The Ago of Drydon. into the a o e Dryden a little. Within 

Andrew Marveii. fen years from the date of the publication 

of Paradise Lost (1667) were written all the poems of Andrew 


9 English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century , Oh. III. 
r English Romanticism in the Eighteenth Century , Oh. II, p. 01. 
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Marvell (1621-1678), some of which are remarkable for ttieir 
faithful and charming descriptions of nature ; Gf- Upon 
Appleton Hous° : — 

Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 

And through the hazels thick espy 

The batching throstle’s shining eye. (Stanza LXVII.) 

This is an instance of description exquisitely true to 

nature. There are numerous other passages showing his 

keen power of observation of the beauti|s of gardens, woods 

and fields ; he describes various kinds of flowers and birds 

with accuracy, and does not fail to write on the lower animals * 

with a fine touch of pathos (of. The Nymph complaining for 

the death of her Favfh). His descriptions, inspite of their 

artificial note and metaphysical conceit, clearly show that 

his love of nature amounted almost to a passion : — 

Upon Appleton House : — 

* 

(1) Thrice happy he who, not mistook, 

Hath read in Nature’s mystic look. (LXXIII.) 

(2) Thanks for my rest, ye mossy banks, 

And unto you, cool zephyrs, thanks. (LXXV.) 

(3) How safe, methinks, and strong, behind • 

These trees, have I incamped my mind. (LXXVI.) 

(4) Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines ; 

Curl me about, ye gadding vines ; 

And oh, so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ! .(LXXVII.) 


John Porafret. 


John Pomfret’s best remembered poem, The Choice was 
published in 1699, and was accounted, by critics as well as 
readers, as “ one of the* best poems of his 
day, and remained very popular throughout, 
the eighteenth century.” In this poem the poet sets forth 
his ideal of a happy life in a country retirement with a wood, 
garden, stream, and all the pure enjoyments that are afforded 
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byHhese. Gf . — 

Better if on a rising ground it stood ; 

On this side fields on that a neighbouring wood... 
Methinks 'tis nauseous ; and I ; d ne'er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture . 

A little garden grateful to the eye, 

And a cool rivulet run murmuring by. 


Like Thomson and some later poets of the eighteenth century, 
he shows, along with his love of nature, a sympathy for the 
poor,-- 

Nor should* the sons of poverty repine 

Too much at fortune ; they should taste of mine;... 

Enough to satisfy, and something more, 

To feed the stranger, and the neighbouring poor. 

* 

From the great and immediate popularity 8 of the poem 
we can infer that the idea of enjoying a peaceful life in the 
’ country (which is the theme of the poem) was welcome to the 
people of the time. 

Fryden died in 1700. Within the thirty-two years from 
the date of the publication of Paiadise Lost 

The number of poems 

on natural scenery in (1667) to the close ot the century we find 
the Age of k that not more than half-a-dozen notable 

poets, excluding Drvden, wrote and published their works ; 
and out of this small number, the principal works of two poets 
were compositions on local or natural scenery. 9 

But when we come to the Age of Pope, we are, in the first 
Th a t* p P^ce, struck by the rush of pastorals which, 
markeAyVl appJkr- though more or less of the conventional type, 
poems dealing with yet show signs ot first-hand observation m 
natare ' < many of their descriptions of nature ; then 

we notice other kinds of poems some of which are professed 


» “ Published in 1700, this poem rapidly ran through four editions ; in 1736*it h*d 
reached its tenth edition.” — Conrthope. 

9 There were other poems also which, though not professedly written on xmttire* yet 
in many places contained descriptions of natural scenery ; e.flr., we m ay refer to tbe de*, 
oription of Teneriffe in Garth's Dispeneary (1699). 
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compositions on nature or natural objects, while some ofily 
occasionally give descriptions of nature. We give below a list 
of poems dealing with nature which appeared within the first 
thirty years of the century before the publication of Thomson’s 
Seasons (1230), after which the treatment of nature in 
descriptive or narrative poetry became a fashion. 

1701 — Addison : Letter from, Italy. 

1706 — John Philips : Cider (or Cyder). 

1709 — Ambrose Philips: (1) Pastorals ; (2) Epistle to the 
Earl of Dorset. ' 

1713 — Lady Winchelsea : (1) To the . Nightingale ; (2) The 
Tree ; (3) A Nocturnal Reverie. 

1713 — Pope : Windsor J Forest . 

1713 — John Gay : Rural Sports. 

1711 — John Gay : The Shepherd's Week. 

1715 — Garth : Claremont. 

1717 — Parnell : Night Piece. 

1725 — Allen Eamsay : Gentle Shepherd. 

1725 — Eiccaltoun : A Winter's Day. 

1725— Dr. Armstrong : Winter. 

1726 — Thomson : Winter. 

1726— John Dyer : (l) Grongar Rill ; (2) r l'he Counfry Walk. 

1727 — Thomson : Summer. 

1728 — Mallet : Excursion. 

1728 — Thomson : Spring. 

1729 — Savage : Wanderer. 

17BO— Thomson : Seasons (complete). 

We shall now proceed to an examination of these poems 
in respect of their treatment of the different-aspects of nature 
to show that their authors have in various places given evi- 
dence of a new attitude towards the outdoor world which is 
marked by a first-hand observation and a genuine admiration 
of its scenes and phenomena. 
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§1. Appreciation of the Stern and Awful Aspects 

of Nature. 

Mountains. 

The true feeling for the outdoor world which is noticed in 
modern literature is marked by an appreciation of the grand 
and the terrible in nature ; and this essentially modern attitude 
which was practically unknown to English literature from the 
very beginning, begins to show itself towards the middle of 
the eighteenth century. “ Mountains and wild scenery were 
considered as objects not of beauty or grandeur but of 
horror” 10 by the poets of the Augustan age. We shall here 
try to show that the earliest traces of.the new spirit are to be 
seen even in the first quarter of the eighteenth century along 
with the prevailing attitude of disgust or neglect for the 
’ sterner aspects of nature. 

Addison, in the year 1700, “ proceeded in his journey to 
Italy, which,” says Dr. Johnson, “ he sur- 

Addison : A Letter 

from Italy ( 1701 ). veyed with the eyes of a poet ; and from 
Geneva he addressed his poetical Letter 
from Italy (1701) to Lord Halifax, in which, among other 
subjects then new to English poetry, we find the mention of 
hills and mountains the scenery of which, evidently from his 
own words, he seems to have enjoyed. Cf . — 

.How am I pleased to search the hills and woods ; (1. 17) ; 

and it is here* in this poem, probably for the first time in the 
century, that a poet of the age of Pope is found to speak of 
hills and mountains in terms of approbation. Besides the line 
just quoted, also Compare, — 

Still to new scenes my wandering muse retires, 

And the dumb show of breathing rocks admires ; 


\o William Lyon Phelps : The Beginnings of the Romantic Movement , p, 167, 
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further, — 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores. 

Miss Myra Reynolds, 11 after quoting the following lines 
from John Philips’ Cyder (1706) as an illus- 
( 1706 ” PhlhpS : C ' der tration of the poet’s ‘ enjoyment of Nature,’ 
points out that they “ were perhaps the 
earliest expression in the eighteenth century of that pleasure 
in high hills and wide prospects that was so marked a charac- 
teristic of later poetry : ” 

Nor are the high hills unamiable, whose tops 
To heaven aspire, affording prospect sweet 

To human ken, 

— Cyder , Bk. I. 


The delight in hills and mountains which Addison express- 
es in the lines quoted above does not appear to be in any way 
fainter .than what we find in the lines of Philips ; besides, it 
should be noted that Addison’s description of the hills is the 
result of his first-hand observation of the scenes visited by 
him, 12 whereas in Philips’ lines we find a merely generalised 
statement showing no evidence of real acquaintance of the 
writer with hill scenery. The credit given to John Philips by 
Miss Reynolds should therefore, in all fairness, go to Addison. 
After John Philips we find John Gay frequently speaking 
of hills and mountains, though not alwStys in 
Sports (I7i3). ra terms of great approbation, yet in ’words by 
* no means expressive of horrof or disgust ; 

the following are instances of generalised references expressive 
of a vague sense of appreciation from a single poem : — 

(1) In rising hills the fragrant harvest grows. 

— Rural Sports , Crfhto I. 


The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry , Ch. II, pp. 59-60. 

14 E.ff', during his passage over the Apennines, of which he has left a record in prose 
in his Remarks on Several Parte of Italy (1705). 
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(jJ) And waters tumbling down the mountain's Mde. — lUd* 

(6) And glancing Phoebus gilds the mountain's head.— Ibid, 

Canto II. 

(4) The distant mountains echo from afar. — Ibid. 
ttut descriptions showing a better appreciation of Jrills and 
rfibuhtains are not rare : — 


(5) When the ga} Sun first breaks the shades of night, 

And strikes the distant eastern hills with light. 

— A Contemplation on Night (lH 4)*. 

(6) Let us seek our charge ; the flocks dispersing wide. 
Whiten with moving fleece the mountain's side. 

—Dione : Act I, Sc. III. (1720J. 


His delight in hills is perhaps seen at its highest in the 
following : — 

...The meadow is pleasant, enchanting the dale, 

But a hill I prefer to a valley, 

...But the hill of all hills, the most pleasing to me, 

Is famed Cotton, the pride of North Devon ; 

When its summit I climb, I then seem to be 

Just as if I approached nearer heaven 1 

When with troubles depress'd to this hill I repair, 

My spirits then instantly rally ; 

It was near this blessed spot I first drew vital air, 

So — a hill I prefer to a valley. 1 3 

It is of great significance to note that the scene of his Acis 
and Galfrtea , a Serenata, is laid in “a rural prospect, diversified 
with rocks, ’groves and a river... and Polyphemus discovered^ 
sitting upon a mountain while that of his Dione , a p&stoi&l 
tragedy, is in “ a* plain, at the foot of a steep craggy mouI^te f i^l/ , 
Pope, though known to be a great lover of town-life, doe* 
not fail to notice hills and mountains in his Windsor Forest : — 

There wrapt in clouds the blueish hills ascend ; • 

Pope : Wind tor For • Q l a « 

(ms). . aAS0 > 

Than what more humble mountains ofitiir ' 


13 A Devonshirt Hill : Poems from Qay*s Chaif ; (pti&ct. 1820)f, 
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Allan Ramsay was the earliest and most interesting of the 
. poets whose poems of natural description, 
0 «n&S“rd(i 726 h /. coming out as they did in quick succession 
about the year 1725, served to contribute a 
good deal*to the growth of the feeling for nature in the poetry 
of the age. Ramsay inherited the characteristic Scottish 
love of nature in its varied aspects, which was never altoge- 
ther absent from Scottish poetry. The images of external 
nature that are found in his poems mostly serve as back- 
grounds to the human actions and feelings delineated in them; 
and since these images were borrowed by him directly from 
the country scenery of his rugged native land abounding in 
‘ glens ’ and ‘ braes ’ and ‘ craigs ’ and * fells/ no wonder that 
we find him frequently speak of hills and mountains, as in 
the following passages from the Gentle Shepherd : — 

(1) Wi* thee I tent nae flowers that busk the field, 

Or ripest berries that our mountains yield. — II. iv. 

(2) When corn-riggs waved yellow, an’ blue hether-bells 

Bloomed bonny on muirland an’ sweet rising fells. — Ibid , Sang X. 

(8) Beneath the south side of a craigy bield, 

Where crystal springs their haelsome waters yield. — I. i. 1. 

(4) To where the saugh-tree shades the mennin pool, 

I will frae the hill come down, when day grows cool. — III. iii. 

Though the lines quoted above do not show a distinct prefer- 
ence for mountains in particular, yet they are sufficient tO show 
that the poet had not only no dislike for them, but rather as 
much appreciation as he seems to have had for other familiar 
objects of Scottish landscape in the midst of which were laid the 
scenes of the homely life of the Scottish peasants and shepherds. 

' From the publisher’s ‘ Advertisement ’ to this poem we 
learn that “ it helped to amuse the* solitude * 
wJnfcr (m™. 8tr ° ng ’ of a winter passed in a wild romantic coun- 
try ; and what is rather particular, was jtist 
finished when Hr. Thomson’s celebrated poem upon the same 
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subject appeared.” From the above * Advertisement ’ it ap- 
pears that this poem was written before 1725, independently of 
any help or suggestion from Thomson. Armstrong is therefore 
to be credited with a good deal of originality in his. conception 
of nature when we find him describing hills and mountains 
freely and without any mark of the traditional attitude of 
horror for them even in their wintry aspect : — 

And idly strikes the chalky mountain’s tops 
That rise to kiss the welkin’s ruddy lips. 

He also speaks of ‘ melting mountains,’ ‘ icy mountain’s 
.bulging sides,’ and of hills in several places ; but nowhere 
does he use any epithet expressive of disgust for them. 

All critics agree in giving Thomsqp the credit of stand- 
ing out as the first original figure of consi- 
derable importance in the dawn of Natural- 
ism in English Poetry. “He not only res- 
description to poetry... but he made a # new 
And one of the points at which he was quite 
new was his appreciation of the savage grandeur of external 
nature. In the pages of his Seasons, we find the description 
of the largest variety of objects including the grand and the 
terrible in feature. Hills and mountains are frequently men- 
tioned or described in all the four poems of the Seasons. We 
give*below only a few instances showing his appreciation of 

mountain scenery : — 

• . 

(1) The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. — Summer, 1154-55. 

(2) The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow 
Illumed With fluid gold, his near approach 

Betoken glad. — Ibid, 88-85. 

(8) Thrice happy he, who on the sunless side 
Of a romantic mountain, forest-crowned 
Beneath the whole collected shade reclines. — Ibid, 458-460. 

14 Sfcopford Brooke : Naturalism in English Poetry , Ok. II, p. 89. 


Thomson : The 
Seasons (1725-1730). 

tored natural 
kind of it.” 14 
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(4) There on the breezy summit [of Alpiue mountains^ spre&diifj? fair 
For many a league, or on stupendous rocks 
That from the sun-redoubling valley lift 
Cool to the middle air their lawny tops, 

there let me draw 

Ethereal soul ; there drink reviving gales — Ibid , 765-774. 

In the Seasons there are half-a-dozen passages more 1# ex- 
pressive of the .poet’s delight in hills or mountains, besides 
numerous other examples in some of which they are merely 
mentioned, and in the rest their awful aspect is described. 
But, we regret, we do not agree with Miss Reynolds when she 
says, ‘‘Toward mountains Thomson held almost the tradi- 

tional attitude... In general his conception and his phraseology 
are those of his contemporaries. He speaks of the Alps as 
‘ dreadful,’ as ‘ horrid, vast, sublime,’ and again as * horrid 
mountains.’ There is nowhere any evidence of the modern 
feeling toward mountains.” 16 We do not find more than 
half-a-dozen instances (including the three mentioned by Miss 
Reynolds in the passage quoted above) in the whole poem in 
which mountains have been called ‘ rude,’ ‘ horrid ’ or * dread- 
ful/ But if out of more than thirty instances of references 
to hills or mountains, which we have been able to notice in 
the Seasons, at least ten speak of them distinctly* in terms of 
approbation, about fifteen mention them without any refer- 
ence to the poet’s feeling, while only six describe them in 
words signifying horror, we think, we are not justified in say- 
r ing that “ in general his conception and his phraseology are 
(hose of his contemporaries.” Furthermore, except noticing 
the use of epithets like ‘horrid ’ or ‘dreadful’ with moun- 
tains in a few instances only, no other evidence has been 
adduoed by Miss Reynolds in support of her opinion that 
‘“toward mountains Thomson held almost the traditional atti-. 
tujjle.” But it is to be noted that the word * horrid/ used in 

1 * See below. 

19 Myn* fteynoid$ : The Treatment of Nature in English poetry t Cfc. II, p. 99. 
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soAe of tl^ese, seems to have greatly lost its force in contem- 
porary literature as a conventional epithet for mountains , 17 
besides being sometimes used by the writers of the Augustan 
school in its Latin sense of * bristling,’ ‘ shaggy,’ ‘ rough ; ’ u 
Thomson himself used the word in the same sense in, — 


and other scenes. 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain; — Winter, 280-1. 


and also in the following passage which has been noted by 
Miss Reynolds : — 

By wintry famine roused, from all the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the shining Alps,... 

Branch out stupendous into distant lands — 

Assembling wolves in raging troops descend ; — Winter, 389-95. 

In the above instance, the word ‘horrid’ will behest 
' explained by ‘ shaggy ’ with reference to ‘ wolves.’ 

For further indications of his appreciation of mountain 
scenery, compare the following : — 

(1) His azure gloss the mountain still maintains. — Winter, 783. 

(2) They love their mountains and enjoy their storms. — Ibid, 846. 

(8) O’grtopping all these giant sons of earth. — Autumn, 808. 

(4) Sees Caledonia in romantic view... 

Her airy mountains,... — Ibid, 880-81. 


Tjie two poems of Dyer mentioned here were written by 
him independently of the impetus given by 

John Dyer : Grongar r , , , . „ . • , 

Hill ; and The Coun - Thomson ; yet, like the latter, he also is found 

try Walk (1726). . . . . , ... . . , ,. 

to be in advance of his age in respect of his 
appreciation of the scenery of hills and mountains : — 


Mr. C. A. More points out that the word horrid in eighteenth century literature is 
npt derogatory . — Studies in Philology , July, 1917. * 

18 Cf. \<B54, Evelyn Diary , 27 June,— There is also on the side of this horrid ^ip a f 
▼•ry romantic Seate. 1700, Dry den— Horrid with fern and intricate with thorn.^717, 
Rope, Eloiea, 20— Ye grots and cavern# ihagged with horrid thorn.— Murray, "New Mnf. 
Diet 
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(1) Half his Beams Apollo sheds, 

On the yellow Mountain- Heads ! — The Grongar Hill. 

(2) On which a dark Hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wand’ring Eye ! — Ibid. 

(8) No\j, even now, my Joy runs high, 

As on the Mountain turf I lie. — Ibid, 

(4) Grass and Flowers Quiet treads, 

On the Meads and Mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, close ally’d, 

Ever by each other’s Side. — Ibid. 

(5) As yon summits soft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the Air... — Ibid. 

(6) A landskip wide salutes my sight 

Of shady vales and mountains bright. — The Country Walk. 

This poem, which the poet calls ‘ a vision,’ gives us pic- 
tures of various aspects of nature, including . 
Wanderer d (m9). ge : those of ‘ hilly wilds,’ ‘ huge cataracts ’ and 

• ‘ mountain streams.’ Wafted on the wings 

of Fancy he stands ‘ estranged, adventurous on a foreign 
land,’ where he strains his ‘ winding steps up a steep moun- 
tain ’ and ‘ emers’d a-top ’ marks 4 the hills subside, and tow- 
ers aspire.’ His pictures, in many cases, are purely imagin- 
ative, being drawn from scenes as remote as the 4 Norwegian 
Hills’ ; still, like Thomson, Dyer and other poets of the sacne 
time he shows a distinct non-conformity with the prevailing 
attitude towards hills, mountains as well as other sterner 
aspects of nature. 


Oceans and Seas. 

The ocean (or the sea) which is another neglected aspect 
of hature in the poetry of the Augustan school, in which it 
was less frequently noticed than mountains, began to- receive 
gradual attention from poets like Gay, Armstrong, Thomson, 
Savage, etc. 
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The fallowing passage from Gay’s Rural Sports is perhaps 
one of earliest instances remarkable for 
accuracy as well as delicacy of observation, 
and might, in all fairness, be attributed to any poet of the age 
of Wordsworth : — 


Gay • Rural Sportt. 


Far in the deep the Sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 

The purple clouds their amber linings show, 
And edged with flame rolls every wave below : 
Her e pensive I behold the fading light, 

And o'er the distant billow lose my sight . 


Dr. Armstrong shows no sign of traditional stiffness, no 
touch of “ frost upon4;he soul,” while, with 
Armstrong : Winter, jjjg usual vigour and originality he goes on 

.to describe the beautiful effects of frost upon the varied 
objects of nature “ throughout the stiffening regions ; ” frozen 
brooks and rivers are the objects noticed by him first of all in 
this poem, after which comes the ocean : — 

When the still-raving deep lies mute and dead, 

Nor heaves its swelling bosom to the winds. 

•The surges, baited by the fierce north-east, 

Even in the foam of all their madness struck 
To monumental ice, stand all astride 
The rocks they washed so late. 

Unlike* his descriptions of hills and mountains, which are 
numerous, Thomson’s pictures of the scenbry 
som°THyinn (i73oy of the ocean or the sea are few in number ; 

. and in them his attitude towards this grand 
object of nature does not appear to be much ahead of that of 
his contemporaries. The following passages, however, show 
some appreciation of ocean-scenery : — 

(1) the briny deep, 

Seen from some pointed promontory’s top, 
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Far to the blue horizon’s utmost verge 

Restless reflects a floating gleam. — Summer, 167-70. 

(2) Thou majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound his stupendous praise . — A Hymn, 522ff. 


Prof. Peers finds an instance of “ that attraction toward 
the savage, the awful, the mysterious, the primitive, which 
marks the romantic mood in naturalistic poetry ” in Autumn, 
11. 862-65, which describes a remote scenery of the Northern 
Ocean. 

Mallet who shows the influence of Thomson to a great 
extent, after finishing the description of a 
Maiiet : Excursion. thunderstorm in his Excursion, comCs to 

paint an evening scenefp thus : — 


Now the Sun, 

Declined, hangs verging on the Western Main, 

Whose fluctuating bosom, blushing red 
The space of many seas beneath his eye, 

Heaves in soft swellings murmuring to the shore. — Canto I. 


Savage, in his Wanderer, after noticing the varied objects 
presented by the “ scene unknown,” goes on 

Savage: Wanderer. * 

m the following way 


Nor ends the landscape — Ocean to my sight. 

Points a blue arm, where sailing ships delight, 

In prospect lessen’d, -*Canto I. * 


Other Gloomy or Awe-inspiring Aspects of Nature. 

Along with this growing taste for the mountains or the 
sea,, we find that gradual attention came to be paid also to 
such neglected aspects or phenomena of nature as winter, 
night, volcanic eruption, cataracts, thunder and lightning. 
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FFinter, 

The earliest of the poets of the period under examination 
to write a complete poem on Winter was 
Epistle to the Earl of Ambrose Philips. His poetical Epistle to the 

Dorset (i7o9). Earl of Dorset written from Copenhagen is 

purely a descriptive poem in which he has given evidence of 
his first-hand observation of the various aspects of nature in 
the ‘hoary winter.’ The following are some of the beautiful 
instances from the poem : — 

(1) In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show, 

While through the ice the crimson berries glow. 

(2) Th z frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 


Coming to the year 1725 we mark th"e production of three 
poems on Winter, two of which, at any rate, were written 
independently of one another. Dr. Armstrong’s poem on 
Winter in his Imitations of Shakespeare, according to the 
‘Advertisement from the Publisher,’ “was just finished when 
Mr. Thomson’s celebrated poem upon the 
winter e< written S hi same subject appeared ; ” but it was not 
l726, . published till 1770. The other poem was 

• Mr. Riccaltoun’s A Winter's Day written in 
‘a set of some fifty-eight verses in the heroic couplet.’ Of the 
influence of Riccaltoun’s poem on Thomson’s Winter , the 
latter himself writes, “ Mr. Riccaltoun’s poem on Winter, which 
I still have, first put the design into my head : in it are some 
masterly strokes that awakened me.” 19 

These poems appear to have quite popularised the theme 
of winter as a fit subject for poetry, 20 as will be evident from 
the fact that the two poets, Mallet and Savage, who published 


1B Quotec^by J. L. Robertson ; Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence , pp. 4 and 347. 
80 A copy of Armstrong’s Winter was procured by Thomson who “showed it to his 
poetical friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young, who, it seems, did great hoi^gg^ 
to it,” — (From the Publisher’s l Advertisement to the poem.) Ou the popularity of 
Thomson’s Winter, see Logie Robertson, lbid>, p. 

3 
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their principal works within a short time, devojed a number 
of lines to winter scenes in their respective poems Excursion 
(1728) and Wanderer (17£9). 


Night. 

Perhaps the earliest noteworthy poem in which we can find 
an appreciative observation of the beauties 
Lady winoheisea : 0 f n i»ht is Lady Winchelsea’s Nocturnal 

A Nocturnal Reverie ° # " 

(i7i3). Reverie, which justly deserves the praise of 

Wordsworth, containing, as it does, many 
images that are entirely new and at the same time exquisitely 
true to nature. 21 

In Rural Sports, Gay describes the approach of night in 
the following way : — 

4 

Now Night in silent state begins to rise, 

And twinkling orbs bestrow th’ uncloudy skies ; 

(1713).' Rural & po s Her borrow’d lustre growing Cynthia lends. 

And on the main a glittering path extends. 

— Sural Sports, Canto I. 


Among the poems of his Miscellanies we find a complete 
poem entitled A Contemplation on Night which speaks in 
terms of appreciation of the sky at night. 

Thomas Parnell was the next notable poet to write on 
night. In his Night-Piece on Death hq»gives 
(i 72 a). en : Ntght ' Piec * us a calm picture of the outdoor world 
‘ among the livid gleams of night,’ whigh is 
followed by an appeal * to pass with melancholy state,’ and 
think over the * venerable Dead.’ 

Dr. Armstrong in his Winter has described the ‘stealing 
night ’ that ‘ rides the black ’puffing winds,’ 
while by the * cleanswept earth And cheerful 
‘ shining fire ’ ‘ the maids their twirlifig spindles 

ply with musty legends ’ of every conceivable kind t 


Dr. Armstrong : 
Winter . 


91 For illustrations see below, § 2. 
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Thomson’s descriptions of various kinds of objects seen at 
night, of the night-sky in particular, are so 

Thomson : Seasons. 

numerous that we shall merely refer to the 
following illustrative passages instead of taking up a large 
space by quoting them in full : — Summer , 1 635-1708 ; 

Autumn , 1088-1161 ; Winter , 123-29, and 738-11. 

Mallet, in his Excursion (Canto I), describes the approach 
of night thus : — 


Mallet : Excursion. 


Arising awful o’er the eastern sky, 

Onward she comes with silent step and slow 
In her brown mantle wrapt... 


This is followed by an account of the poet’s musings on 
the dead in a place of tomb, which reminds us of Gray’s Elegy , 
some of the lines of which are echoes of the following passage 
from Mallet : — 


All is dead silence here, and undisturbed, 

Save what the wind sighs, and the wailing owl 
Screams solitary to the mournful Moon, 

Canto L 


Volcanoes , Earthquakes , Cataracts , Thunder , etc. 


Gay : Tales. 


In Gay’s Tales (A True Story of an Apparition , 11. 

31-38), we find the description of a traveller 
overtaken by storm accompanied with light- 
nings that ‘ clteave the sable cloud,’ and thunder. 

Descriptions of all the above phenomena are, however, to 
be found in abundance in Thomson. For illustrative passages, 
compare : — Summer, 795-802 (thunder and lightning) ; Ibid, 
964-977 (the Simoom) ; Ibid, 1128-1168 
(lightning, tempest, thunder, etc.) ; Autumn. 
311-343 (tempest and rain) ; Winter, 111-200 ; 223-321 

(Storm) ; Ibid, 414-423 (avalanche) ; Summer, 590-6G(T; 
760-780 (waterfall) ; Ibid, 1095-1100 (volcanic eruption). 


Thomson : Seasons. 
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Riccaltoun’s poem on winter, which, according? to 
Thomson, first put the design of a poem on 
Biooaitoun : a win- w j n ter into his head, and is therefore his- 

ter s Day. 7 

torically important, contains the following 

lines : — , 

Rough rugged rocks, wet marshes, ruined tours, 

Bare trees, brakes, bleak heaths, and rushy moors, 

Dead floods, huge cataracts to my pleased eyes 
( Now I can smile ! ) in wild disorder rise. 2 * 

In Mallet's Excursion, we find examples in : — 

Canto 1, 153-178 ; 183-199 (thunderstorm) ; also the lines 
towards the end of Canto I (volcanic eruption). 

In Savage’s Wanderer, examples are to be found in 
Canto I, 113-114 (Cataract) ; 205-6 (Cascade) : Canto II, 
73-74 (waterfalls) ; Ibid, 175-78 (lightning). 


§2. First-hand and Delicate Observation of the 
Beauties of Nature. 

Of the other modes of treatment of nature indicating the 
growth of a new and genuine feeling for it, a first-hand and 
ddlicate observation of the beauties of the external world is 
one. This includes, among other things, the observation of 
colour and odour in particular. 

Addison, who was, as noted above, the first to express 
delight in hills, was also probably the earliest 
Letterfrom of the few poets of the century to notice the 
beauty of smell in nature, ^nd points out 

how — 


Trodden weeds send out a rich perfume. 

—Letter from Italy , 1. 62. 


Quoted by J. L. Robertson, ibid , pp. 348-49. 
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Philips’ Cider (1706), though written in imitation of 
Virgil’s Georgies shows a keen power of observing beauti- 
ful colour and odour in nature 

(1) The yellow fields 

Gaily interchanged with rich variety 
John Philips : Cider J . f 7 , J , , 

(1706). Pleasing ; as when an emerald green , enchased 

In flamy gold , from the bright mass acquires 

A nobler hue, more delicate to sight. 

(2) Let every tree in every garden own 

The Red-streak as supreme, whose pulpoas fruit 
With gold irradiate , and vermilion shines ... 

That the poem is characterised by a great fidelity to. 
nature is also admitted by Dr. Johnson who observes, “ To the 
poem on Cider may be given this peculiar praise, that it is 
grounded in truth.” Compare : — 

(3) When swelling buds their odorous foliage shed 
And gently harden into fruit, the wise 
Spare not the little offspring if they grow 
Redundant. 

The pastorals of Ambrose Philips, though in many res- 
pects conventional in diction and imagery, 
Ambrose philips : j u g 0 me places show signs of a first>hand ob- 

Pastorals ( 1709 ). 1 , ° „ ,. . 

servation of, and a genuine feeling for, 

nature : — 

0 , 

The ground with grass of cheerful green bespread, 

Through which the springing flower up-rears the head ; 

Lo, here the kingcup of a golden hue, 

Medley’d with daisies white and endive blue. 

And honeysuckles of a purple dye, 

Confusion gay ! bright waving to the eye. — Fourth Pastoral . 

Miss Reynolds in her estimate of the nature-poetry 1 of 
Lady Winchelsea has tried to show by a detailed examination 
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of the poem, The Nightingale, that “ the observation in tfhe 
above poem is especially truthful and 
N^riaTRetrlr '' Sympathetic .” 28 While more striking and 
entirely new are the images found in the 
Nocturnal Reverie ; cf . — 


When freshened grass now bears itself upright, 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite. — 11. 9-10. 

Also compare the vivid picture of the ‘ loosed horse ’ that 

Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads, 

Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade ice fear, 

Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear. 

In the last line, her delicate observation of the strange 
sound of ‘ torn-up forage ’ audible in the stillness of night is 
quite new to the century, the like of which we do not notice 
until we come to Thomson. 

It has been remarked that the praise given to Pope’s Wind- 
sor Forest by Wordsworth , 24 for having ‘ a passage or two ’ con- 
taining new images of external nature was not deserved . 26 
Still, there are to be noticed in this poem, some instances of 
faithful observation of animal life and rural scenery ; cf. : — 

t 

(1) There, interspersM in lawns and opening glades, 

Thin trees arise that shun each other’s shades. 

(2) There wrapt in tdouds the blueish hills ascend. 

(8) And in the new-shorn field the Partridge feeds. 

(4) See ! from the brake the whirring Pheasant springs,... 

Ah ! what avail his glossy, varying dyes, 

His purple crest, and scarlet-circled eyes, 

The vivid green his shining plumes unfold, 

His painted wings, and breast that flames with gold ? 


cJL* The Treatment of Nature in English Poetry , pp. 62-63. 

84 Essay Supplementary to the Preface : 1816. 

** A. J. Wyatt : The Tutoriol Bistory of English Literature , Ob. VIII, p. I4fl, 
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Gay’g descriptions are vivid and beautifully expressive, 
though occasionally marred by the artificial 
07iY). ! Rural Sp ° ri8 diction of the Augustan era. The lines we 
have quoted already as descriptive of the 
scenery of the ocean at sunset are quoted again as beautifully 
illustrative of the poet’s observation of colour 

Far in the deep the sun his glory hides, 

A streak of gold the sea and sky divides ; 

The purple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with dame rolls every wave below : 


For his observation of odour, cf. — 

At the close of the day, 

When the bean flower and the hay 
Breathed odours in every wind; 

— The Coquette Mother and Daughter. 

' One of the important features of Thomson’s apprecia- 
tion of nature was his keen ‘colour-sense.’ 

Thomson : The Seasons. . . . , , , . . 

Ihis has been dwelt upon by many writers 
and does not require a fresh treatment by us here. His 
sense of £mell was also equally keen ; cf. — Spring, 11. 497-99 ; 
Summer, 11. 363-64. 

Along with this kind of minute and faithful observation 
• are to be noticed occasionally an appreciation 

of the vast and extended landscape, and. a 
preference for the wild and the uncultivated in nature ; 
compare ; — 

Next morn, twelve miles led o’er the unbounded plain, 

•Where the cloaks shepherd guides his fleecy train. 

No leafy bowers a noon-day shelter lend, 

Nor from the chilly dews at night defend : 

—Epistle II (1716). 
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Ramsay’s love for the wild and uncultivated in f nature is 
found more or less implied in many of the 
Bamiay. extracts quoted above in connection with his 

description of hill-scenery ; for an explicit preference for the 
wild aspeet of nature, we can compare the following lines 
from his poetical Epistle in answer to Somerville's : — 

I love the garden wild and wide 

Where oaks have plum-trees by their side ; 

Where woodbines and the twisting vine 
Clip round the pear tree and the pine ; 

Where mixed jonquils and gowans grow, 

And roses midst rank clover blow. 


Yet this to me’s a paradise 

Compared v^jth prime cut plots and nice, 

Where nature has to art resigned , 

Till all looks mean , stiff and confined . 

Dyer expresses in the following a liking for an exten- 
sive and open prospect interspersed with 
k yer ' streams, meadows, hedges and hills. 26 <7/-*: 

(1) A landskip wide salutes my sight 

Of shady vales and mountains bright ; 

And every neighbouring hedge I greet, 

With honey-suckles smelling sweet. 

Sweetly shining on the eye 

A rivulet gliding smoothly by. — The Country Walk . 

(2) See on the mountain’s southern side, 

Where the prospect opens wide , 

Where the evening gilds the tide ; 

How close and small the hedges lie 1 
What streaks of meadows cross the eye ! 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand Woods and Meads, 

Still it widens , widens still , 

And sinks the newly-risen Hill. — Grongar Hill . 


M Also compare the remarks of Mr. Dowden in Ward’s Poets, Vol. Ill, p. 297. 
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Thomson. 


In Thomson we notice various 'instances, 
of whioh we quote only the following 


Meantime you gain the height, from whose fair brow 
The bursting prospect spreads immense around ; 

And snatched o’er hill and dale, and wood and lawn, 
And verdant field, and darkening heath between, 


And villages embosomed soft in trees.- 


-Spring, 949-958. 


Also compare, Spring, 11. 106-112 : Summer , 1408-1418 ; 
1438 - 4 ). 


§3. A Love of Pensive Melancholy and a Sense 
of the Supernatural. 

Two other tendencies, which mark ‘Ithe romantic mood in 
naturalistic poetry,’ and which become more and more 
prominent in English poetry as the century advances, begin 
to find expression in the writings of some of the poets of the 
early years of the century. These are : — 

(i) A love of pensive melancholy : and 

(ii) A sense of the supernatural. 

Lady Winchelsea seems to be one of the earliest of the 
* century to strike the note of meditative 

1 . n d tt Winnhalaoo » 


Lady Winchelsea. 


melancholy in touches like the following 


When darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 

And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When through the gLom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric awful in repose. 

In such a night let me abroad remain . — A Nocturnal Reverie . 

Gay also, in his Rural Sports written at about the same 
time, gives expression to this pensive mood 
7 of mind while describing aspects of nature 

congenial to it; his description df the ocean scenWy iSt 
sunset, which has been quoted above, ends thus; — 

4 
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The putple clouds their amber linings show, 

And edged with flame rolls every wavejbelow ; 

Here pensive I behold the fading light, 

And o’er the distant billows lose my sight. 

The last two lines strike a note that is essentially a modern 
one, and could have hardly been expected to come from a 
poet of the Age of Pope. In his Elegies there are frequent 
references to scenes like the following: — 

Oh ! lead me to some melancholy cave, 

To lull my sorrows in a living grave ; 

From the dark rock, where dashing waters fall 
And creeping ivy hangs the craggy wall ; — Panthea. 

After Lady Winchelsea, Parnell is a distinctly notable 

Parneii poet na ^ ure 5 * n Night-Piece , as in the 

Nocturnal Reverie of the former, we find an 
undertone of pensive melancholy similar to that of Young 
and Gray ; cf . — 


Now from yon black and funeral yew, 

That bathes the charnel-house with dew 
Mefhinks I hear a voice begin ; 

(Ye ravens cease your croaking din, 

Ye tolling clocks, no time resound 
Over the long lake and midnight ground !) 

It sends a peal of hollow groans, 

* Thus speaking from among the bones. 

This poem, according to Prof. Phelps, may b& looked upon * as 
the fore-runner * of what he'calls ‘ the grave-yard literature / 27 
Thomson is the next important poet in whose Seasons we 
find numerous instances illustrative of this 

Thomson. • 

love of the romantic melancholy ; the first 
draft of his Winter opened thus : — ’ 

87 The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement f Ch. II, p. 26, 
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> ^1 sing of Winter and his gelid reign, 

...To me who court the shade, 

Whom the gay season suits not, and who shun, 

The glare of Summer. Welcome, kindred glooms. 

Also compare, Winter, 425 ff. ; Autumn, 970 #. ; Ibid, 
1004 ; Ibid, 1030 ff.; Summer, 516 ff. ; Spring, 1023 ff. 

In Mallet’s Excursion (Canto I), there is a passage (11. 
Mallet 234-288), marked by a note of melancholy 

as in Gray’s Elegy. It properly belongs to 
the class of poetry which has been styled “ the grave-yard 
school.” 

A sense of the supernatural may be found in passages like 

Thomson. ‘ hB =- 

To weeping grottos and prophetic glooms, 

Where angel forms athwart the solemn dusk 
Tremendous sweep, or seem to sweep along, 

And voices more than human, through the void 

Deep sounding, seize the enthusiastic ear.— 1030-34. 

Also compare, Summer , 538-42 ; Winter , 191-94. 

Savage, who in his Wanderer shows the influence of 
savage • Thomson in many places, wrote the following 
in imitation of the above lines of Thom- 
son : — 

• To groves, where more than mortal voices rise 
• Catch the rapt soul, and waft it to the skies ?— Canto 1. 

Also compare, # 

But hark ! a sudden power attunes the air ! 

The* enchanting sound enamour’d breezes bear ; 

1 listen’d, gazed, when wondrous to behold ! 

From ocean steamed, a vapour gathering roll’d: 

A blue, round spot on the mid-roof it came, 

Spread broad, and redden’d into dazzling flame.— Canto IV. 



The new mo<Je ? of . 
treatment to be die* 
tingnished from the 
conventional way of 
looking at nature. 


Now we find that though from the rare ajid fugitive 
instances of nature poetry of' the age of 
Dryden we cannot come to any conclusion 
regarding the growth of a feeling for nature, 
yet when we extend our survey to the next 
age and examine the large number of poems dealing with 
nature, we can certainly trace in them a growing taste for its 
own sake. These poems, of course, are in some places more or 
Less conventional in their treatment of nature, in accordance 
with the prevailing characteristics of the time, the instances of 
this kind of treatment being generally marked by the use of 
stock phrases of poetic diction and by descriptions of a highly, 
generalised nature without any touch of local colour. But 
in various other instances, the descriptions themselves are 
sufficient to prove the sincerity of the poets’ feeling as well as 
the faithfulness of their observation ; and these can therefore 
be easily distinguished from the descriptions of the generalised 
sort, with which the former are frequently found mixed up. A 
comparison of the passages quoted below with any one of 
those given above will prove the truth of the above state- 
ment: — 


(1) Ye verdant plains, and woody mountains, 

Purling streams, and bubbling fountains, 

Ye painted glories of the field, 

Vain are the pleasures which you yield. 

— Gay : Ada and Galatea, Pt. 4. 

The above is merely an enumeration of certain very 
common objects of nature in a highly generalised fashion, and 
the epithets used are of the common poetip stock. But 
the same poet’s description of the ocean scenery at sunset, 
quoted above, will show an entirely different mode, of treat- 
ment in which we find a new attitude towards nature. 


(2) Wantcm Zephyr* come away ! 

...In gentle whispered murmurs play, 
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•Come lej thy soft, thy balmy breeze 
Prom sprouting flowers, and blossomed trees 
Diffuse thy vernal sweets around, 

While hills and echoing vales resound. — Hughes : Ode on the Spring. 

(3) See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d, *„•> 

Here blushing Flora paints th’ euamel’d gronnd, 

Here Cere’s gifts in waving prospect stand, .. 

The last passage is from Pope’s Windsor Forest , the same 
poem which has been praised by Wordsworth for containing 
* new images ’ of external nature. 

Instances of conventional treatment of nature, such as 
those given above, are usually found in pastorals or elegies 
written after the classical model, and are, in many cases, the 
direct reminiscences of their original. • 

The following is an instance of what may be looked upon 
.as the Augustan attitude toward night : — 

Night’s sable vapours now the trees invade, 

And gloomy darkness deepen’d ev’ry shade ; 

And now, ah ! whither shall the helpless fly, 

From the nocturnal horrors of the sky : 

— Pattison : Effigies Authorie. 

Summary. 

We shall now summarise the evidences of the new feeling 
foy nature derived from our study in the foregoing pages in 
the following way : — 

First, the.number of poems dealing with nature gradually 
goes on increasing as we advance into the century. These 
poems are more often professed compositions on nature or 
country-life than those in which nature was painted merely 
as a background to Man and his environments. Coming to 
particulars, we find that the year 1725 saw the production* of 
as many as three poems on * Winter ’ (including that of 
Thomson), all of them written independently of one another; 
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and that even the first quarter of the century is remarkable 
for the production of more than a dozen poems written 
professedly on nature. Secondly, besides the evidence of a 
first-hand and intimate knowledge of the mild aspects of 
nature, w^ find in some of them occasional treatment of the 
grand and the awful in nature, e.g., hills, mountains, seas, 
earthquake, etc. Thirdly, we also notice an entirely new way 
of looking at nature in the different tendencies (e.g., the use 
of the supernatural, the taste for melancholy, etc.) which 
manifest themselves occasionally and in a fugitive way for 
the present, but later on develop into well-marked characteris- 
tics of the poetry of the Romantic Revival. Lady Winchelsea, 
and Parnell showed a distinct advance in their treatment 
of nature by the novelty of their images, a sense of the 
mysterious in nature, a note of sadness and melancholy com- 
pletely new to the age, and by the imaginative quality of 
their descriptions ; while Allan Ramsay introduced a lyrical* 
element, which is the essential characteristic of romantic 
poetry ‘and of the ideal pastoral. Hence we see that a feeling 
for the beauty of the external world was not at all an un- 
common thing in the poetry of the age of Pope ; and Thomson, 
so far as a faithful description of nature is concerned , was 
only a representative of his age. He might have shown his 
originality by the introduction of certain new elements into 
the nature poetry of his time, but “ he did not create the 
taste by which he was appreciated.” 28 He was the first 
adequate exponent of the growing feeling for nature which 
found occasional but effective expression, as we have just 
seen, in the poetry of the first thirty years of the century 
preceding the publication of his Seasons in 1730. . 


Of. G. C. Macaulay : Thomson ( E . M, £.), Ch. Ill, 92 ff. ; also, Raymond Dexter 
Having: The Influence of Milton , Ch. VI, p, 124. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Evidences of a growing Taste for Nature in the 
Prose Literature of the Age of Pope. 

Evidences of a growing taste for nature in the age of 
Pope are also to be found in the prose writings of the period 
including letters as well as articles containing literary observa- 
tions published in contemporary periodical literature. It will 
be our endeavour to trace the indications of this feeling for 
nature in the writings of the leading contributors to the 
periodicals of the day, like Addison, Steele, Tiekell, etc., and of 
the leader and representative of the Classical school in 
. English poetry, viz., Pope. 

Addison in his poem Letter from Italy, written as early 
Addison’s Esm.ys i.. as 1701, gives a clear proof of his apprecia- 
te, spectator. tion of the beauties of nature. 1 But surer 

indications of his delight in the various aspects of nature are to 
be found in his contributions to the Spectator. The following 

passages are in point : — 

• 

“A beautiful prospect delights the soul as much as a demonstration. 
A man of polite imagination often feels a greater satisfaction in the prospect 
of fields and meadows , than another does in the possession.” ( Spectator , No. 

411 .) * 

• ' • 

In the Spectator No. 412, he shows a keen sense of the 
pleasures arising “from the sight of what is Great, Un- 
common, or Beautiful ; ” and in course of his explanation 
of what he means by ‘ Great,’ he goes far in advance of 
his age by showing his appreciation of the vast and grand 
aspects of nature — aspects which were generally neglected or 
looked upon with awe and disgust by the contemporary poet^. 


See Cha I, pp. 7, 20. 
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(Great ) — u Such are the prospects of an open cbampain 4 oountry, o t? 0 *$ 
Hia love for the uncultivated desert , of huge heaps of mountains , high 

grand and stupendous ’ rocks and precipice s, or a wide expanse of waters , where 
m a& me. we are not struck with the novelty or beauty of the 

sight, but with that rude kind of magnificence which appears in many of 
these stupendous works of Nature.” 

Like a true worshipper of Nature he can enjoy the 
His delight in the beauty arising from the very wildness and 
a^ Uty im 0 menIi'ty ne o 8 f irregularity of uncultivated nature, and 
open landscape. derives an additional pleasure that proceeds 

from a sense of vastness and immensity at the sight of un* 
bounded fields and meadows : — 


“If we consider the works of Nature and Art, we shall find the last 

very defective in comparison of the former There is something more 

bold and masterly in the rough careless strokes of nature, than in the nice 
touches and embellishments of art. The beauties of the most stately 

garden or palace lie in a narrow compass, but in the wide fields of 

Nature, the sight wanders up and down without confinement, and is fed 
with an infinite variety of images, without any certain stint or number. 
For this reason we always find the poet in love ivith a country life,” — Spec - 
taior No. 414 (June, 25, 1712). 

It’is interesting to note that Addison anticipates, to some 
The contemplation extent, the nature-religion of Thomson in 

of nature as the basis ° 

of devotion to God. looking “ through nature up to nature’s 
God : ” 

“ The cheerfulness of heart which springs up in us from the survey of 
Nature’s works, is an admirable preparation for gratitude. The ntynd has 
gone a great way towards praise and thanksgiving that is filled with such 
sbdret gladness.” ( Spectator No. 393.) 

Steele also expresses the same kind of sentiments in the 

Similar sentiment following lines : 

in Steele. D 

« Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the painted bow, and the glar- 
ing comets, are decorations of this mighty theatre (earfch)...,W|jen I con- 
sider things in this light, methinks it is a sort of impiety to haae no atten - 
fion to the course of nature , and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardless of those phenomena that are placed within our view is an 
, affront to Providence.”.#. .^{Qnardian^ No. 169 ? Sept. 24, 1718). 
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Ambrose Philips, in the Preface to his Pastorals (1708), 
Ambroge Philips. speaking highly of the dignity and antiquity 
of the Pastoral which delights us “ after a 
peouliar manner,” giving as it does “ a sweet and gentle 
composure to the mind,” goes on to say : — ^ 

When I see a little country-dwelling, advantageously situated amidst 
a beautiful variety of bills, meadows, fields, woods, and rivulets, I feel an 
unspeakable sort of satisfaction, and cannot forbear wishing my kinder 
fortune would place me in such a sweet retirement. 


What is particularly noticeable in the above passage is 
the mention of ‘ a beautiful variety of hills ’ along with the 
description of other pleasing objects of nature, showing the 
poet’s expression of delight in hills as early as the year 1708. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, was 
a celebrated philosopher, whose Characterise 
Characuristic^ nty ' tics of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times 
(1711), though a philosophical work, deserves 
mention here. It contains, among other things, a ‘ treatise *■ 
entitled The Moralists, A Philosophical Rhapsody, in which 
the author dwells upon the various objects of external rfature 
for the purpose of illustrating the beauty and harmony of the 
universe, which leads him to an ecstatic contemplation of the 
author of them all. We quote below only a few out 
of the many passages of the same kind that may be found in 
the abovjs treatise 2 : — ) 


Ye fields and woods, my refuge from the toilsome world of business^ 
receive me in your quiet sanctuaries, and favour my retreat and thoughtful 
solitude. Ye verdant plains, how gladly I salute ye I Hail all ye blissful 
mansions I Known seats ! Delightful prospects ! Majestic beauties of this! 
earth, and all ye rural powers and graces ! ...Whilst with its blessed tmn- : 
quillity it affords a happy leisure and retreat for man, who, made for con^ 
templation, and to searoh his own and other natures, may here best 1 


* All the extracts quoted here are from the edition of J, M. Robert son, Ixmdon, 
Vol. 8 (1900) • (out of print), • 
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meditate the cause of things, and, placed amidst the various scenes of 
jfature, may nearer view her works (pp. 97-98). 

He shows his appreciation of the sterner and wilder as- 
peots of nature in the following : — 

Here let us leave these monsters, the tyrants of the flood (glad here if 
we could confine them ! ) and detesting the dire prolific soil, fly to the vast 
deserts of these parts* All ghastly and hideous as they appear, they want 
not their peculiar beauties. The wildness pleases. We seem to live alone 
with Nature. We view her in her inmost recesses, and contemplate her 
with more delight in these orginal wilds than in the artificial labyrinths 
and feigned wildernesses of the palace. The objects of the place, the scaly 
serpents, the savage beasts, and poisonous insects, how terrible soever, or 
how contrary to human nature, are beauteous in themselves, and fit to raise 
our thoughts in admiration of that divine wisdom, so far superior to our 
short views (p, 122). 

According to Edmund Gosse, “ it is no small praise to 
Shaftesbury to admit that but for him Pope’s Essay on Man 
could never have been written” ; and we can see in the last 
sentence of the above passage the origin of the idea expressed 
by Pope in the following lines : — 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction, which thou dost not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; • 

All partial evil, universal good. — Essay on Man, i. 290. 

He gives an imaginative description of the Atlas moun- 
tain in terms of great approbation in the following : — * 

But behold l through a vast tract of sky before us, the mighty 
Atlas rears his lofty head covered with snow above the clouds. Beneath 
the mountain’s foot the rocky country rises into hills, a proper basis of the 
ponderous mass above, where huge embodied rocks , lie piled on one 
another, and seem to prop the high arch of heaven And here a differ- 

ent horror seizes our sheltered travellers, when they see the dajr diminished 
by the deep shades of the vast wood, which, closing thick above, spreads 
darkness and eternal night below. The faint and gloomy light looks 
horrid as the shade itself ,* and the profound stillness of these places im- 
poses silence upon men, struck with the hoarse echoinge of every sound 
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withfh the spacious caverns of the wood Mysterous voices are either 

heard or fancied, and various forms of deity seem to present themselves 
and appear more manifest in these sacred silvan scene, such as of odd 
gave* rise to temple, and favoured the religion of the ancient world j 
(pp. 122-123). 

ip 

The last sentence of the above passage is very significant, 
being expressive of a vague sense of the romantic 
in nature marked by a suggestion of the awful and the 
mysterious. 

We shall now turn to several articles in the periodicals 
of the day in which the leading men of 

Articles on the con- , . 

ventionaiities of pas- letters of the time sounded a note of protest 

'torals which came to . .. .... . , , . ‘ , 

be regarded as obsolete, against the conventionalities of the pastorals 
written by their predecessors. The very 
fact of the appearance of a number of pastorals written by 
three poets 8 in course of six years (1708-1714) seems to be 
remarkable, particularly when we find that all of them more 
or less show a new tendency of trying to be true to natureu 
Chronologically Pope comes first having written his pastorals 
as early as 1704-5 ; and about them, Wycherley writes (May, 
1708) — “ Your pastoral muse outshines in her modest and 
natural dress all Apollo’s court-ladies, in their more artful, 
laboured, And costly finery.” 

A few years after the publication of the pastorals of 
Ambrose Philips in 1709, the well-knowii 

Addisoj was the . , , 

first to write on this discussion on this kind ot poetry began?. 
8ub;|ea ' Of their new quality of naturalness, perhaps 

the earliest notice was taken by Addison in the Spectator 
No. 523, of Oct. 30, 1712 < ; 

One would* have thought it impossible for this kind of poetry 
(pastorals) to have subsisted without fawns and satyrs, wood-nymphs and 
water-nymphs with all the tribe of rural deities. But we see he (Mr. 
Philips) has given a new life, and a more natural beauty to this kind of 


* Vi *. , Pope, Ambrose Philips and Gay. 
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writing by substituting in the place of these antiquated fablgs, the dfapeiv 
etitious mythology which prevails among the shepherds of our own 
country. 


Next Appeared a 
aeries of articles on 
Pastoral ppetry in 
the Guardian. 


About six months after the publication of the above, 
there appeared in the Guardian a series of 
articles on Pastoral poetry. The first 4 of 
these pointed out what is inviting in this 
sort of poetry and wherein lies the source of 
attraction for country life. 6 The second 6 dealt with the pas- 
toral poets from Theocritus downwards, and discussed the 
principles of the art of writing this kind of poetry. In the 
third, 7 the contemporary poets of England were ridiculed for . 
having introduced Greek rural deities, Greek flowers and 
fruits, Greek names and Greek “ dress, customs, and sports 
and shepherds.” This article further pointed out that “ the 
difference of the climate is also to be considered, for what is. 
proper in Arcadia, or even in Italy, might be very absurd in a 
colder, country.” All these papers were intended to praise 
Philips at the expense of Pope without naming him. Pope 
also retaliated by publishing another article 
about Pope and a. m the same paper (No. 40, April 27, 1713) 
PastoraU. wnt6rs of “ on the pastorals of Pope and Philips,” a 
piece of bitter irony, thus giving rise to an 
amusing literary quarrel. Mr. Courthope is of opinion that 
“ Philips’ pastorals had no better claim than Pope’s to be consi- 
dered simple or natural.” For our present purpose, ,we need not 
enter here into an examination of the merits of the two poets 
'as writers of pastorals. But what is important is that from 
these controversies it is obvious that the conventional pastorals 


* No* ** 22, Monday, April 6, 1713, written by Steele. 

** Pope also says, 44 What is inviting in this sort pf poetry proceeds not bo much f rQjn 
the idea of that business, as the tranquillity of a country life .” — Discourse on Ppstoral 
Poetry, 1764. 

* No. 28, written by Steele. 
f No. 30, written by Steele. 
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of ttie old* type had become distasteful to the English poets, 
because they came to feel that the use of names and characters 
like * Thyrsis ’ and * Lycidas ’ was absurd and unnatural. This, 
view is further established when we see that a year- after the 
publication of these articles, John* Gay in 

Gay 1 totefir to the ‘proem’ of his Shepherd's Week wrote the 
Shepherd's Week. following:— 

Thou wilt not find my shepherdesses idly piping on oaten reeds, but 
milking the kine, tying up the sheaves, or, if the hogs are astray, driving 
them to their styes. My shepherd sleepeth not under myrtle shades, but 
under a hedge, nor doth he vigilantly defend his flocks from wolves because 
there are none, as Maister Spenser well observeth. 


Another protest of almost the same kind was entered 
from the other side of the Cheviots by Allan Ramsay against 
the “ affected Delicacies and studied Refinements ” which the 


poetry in general of his time abounded in. 

Allan Ramsay. Z. . J . . . _ t _ 

It appeared m the Preface to the Evergreen 
(1724), from which we quote only the following lines as 
illustrative of this point : — 

“When these good old Birds [‘ our Forefathers ’] wrote, 
we had not yet made use of imported Trimming upon our 
Cloaths,... Their Poetry is the Product of their own Country, 
not pilferedf and spoiled in the Transportation from abroad : 
Their Images are native, and their Landskips domestick ; 
copied from those Fields and Meadows we every day behold. 

. “ Ehe Morning rises (in the Poet’s Description) as she 
does in the Scottish Horizon. We are not carried to Greece or. 


Italy for a Shade, a Stream or a Breeze. The Groves rise in' 
our own Valleys ; the Rivers flow from our own Fountains,...” 


George Berkeley, the celebrated philosopher, was a notable 


Bishop Berkeley, 


figure among the English writers of. the 
time. He contributed several essays to th8 


Guardian and “ became intimate with Addison, Arbuthnot, 


Swift, Pope, Steele, and the rest of that gifted circle.” ’ In 
1713, he travelled to Sicily as Chaplain to the Earl of 
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Peterborough. ** They crossed Mont Cenis on New Year’s l)ay 
in 1714 — ‘one of the most difficult and formidable parts of the 
Alps which is ever passed over by mortal man,’ as he tells 
Prior in a letter from Turin. At the end of other six weeks 
we find him at Leghorn ” 8 ; and from this place he wrote a 
letter to Pope on May 1, 1714, in which we find the follow- 
ing 

I know not whether it might not be worth a poet’s while 

to travel, in order to store his mind with strong images of nature. Green 
fields and groves, flowery meadows and purling streams, are nowhere 
in such perfection as in England ; but if you would know lightsome 
days, warm suns, and blue skies, you must come to Italy ; and to 
enable a man to describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely necessary* 
that he pass the Alps. 9 

This remark, though of a general nature, is obviously 
based on his personal observation and enjoyment of the 
beauties of Italian scenery; and shows, in particular, his 
attitude towards mountains, which is by no means one of 
horror or disgust. 

In 1716, Berkeley had been engaged travelling tutor to 
the son of Bishop Ashe, with whom be “ crossed Mont Cenis 
a second time. They reached Rome at the beginning of 1717. 
M His Journal in Italy in that year,” says his biographer, 10 “ shew 
ardent interest in nature and art. He travelled through a 
great part of Sicily on foot ; clambered over the mountains and 
crept into the caverns, to investigate its natural history and 
Hi. appreciation of discover the causes of its volcanoes.” -On 
of^the^wUd^and *n^ October 22, 1717, he wrote the following in 
cultivated in nature. another letter to Pope from Naples : — 

f . The island Inarime is an epitome of the whole # earth, containing 
within the compass of 18 miles a wonderful variety of t hills, vales, 
ragged rocks, fruitful plains, and barren mountains, all thrown together 
in a most romantic confusion . Several fountains and rivulets add to* 

?. Works of Berkeley , ed. by A. B. Fraser, Vol, 1, 4 Life of Berkeley* j 1901. 

9 Ibid , Yol, IY (1871), 

10 Ibid , Vol. I (1901). 
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the*beauty %)f this landscape, which is likewise set off k by the variety 
of some barren spots and naked rocks. But that which crowns the scene 
is a large mountain rising out of the middle of the island. Its lower, 
parts are adorned with vines and other fruits ; the middle affords pasture 
to flocks of goats and sheep ; and the top is a sandy pointed rock, from 
which you have the finest prospect in the world . 11 

In the above passage, evidently the attitude of Berkeley 
towards mountains in particular is not only not one of horror 
or disgust, but one of positive appreciation. There may not 
be, in the language he has used, anything like “ a spirit of 
devout ecstacy similar to Shaftesbury’s,” 12 but undoubtedly 1 
we notice in the above extract a genuine admiration for, and 
’ an ardent interest in, the mountain scenery as well as the wild 
and romantic scenes visited by him. Nowhere in his famous 
Journal in Italy (1717-18), which gives an account of his 
minute and careful observation of all kinds of natural objects, 
*do we find any evidence of the feeling of dislike for mountains; 
rather he shows therein a great attraction for volcanic pheno- 
mena, one of which he has described in a letter to Arbuthnot 
(dated April 17, 1717). We quote below only a few lines at 
random from this letter which, from its very beginning to the 
end, is nothing but a detailed account of an eruption of 
Vesuvius which he seems to have minutely observed : — 

With much difficulty I reached, the top of mount Vesuvius 

in which I saw a vast aperture full of smoke, which hindered the seeing 
its depth and figure. I heard within that horrid gulf certain odd 
sounds which teemed to proceed from the belly of the mountain 8 

Surely passages like the one just quoted, and the offiS 
quoted above • from the second of the two letters to Pope, are 
unusual in the literature of the time. 14 

■ 1 Ibid, Vol. XV, Journal in Italy (1901), p. 296. 

14 0. A. More : 14 Among the *tock examples usually quoted We do not come aovfesa 

a spirit of * devout ecstacy ’ similar to Shaftesbury’s until we reach Gray’s notes bin the 
Alps .” — Studies lin Philology , Vol. XIV, No. 3, pp. 264-6 

14 Works of Berkeley, ed, by A. 0. Fraser, Vol. IV, pp, 285-89. 

14 For want of space we forbear quoting numerous other examples, like 11 Wine hills 
covered with myrtle and lentiscus/’ 1 
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Another point of great interest and significance which 
may be noted here is his use of the word 
i'r n .tm he ‘ romantic ’ in the above-mentioned letter, as 
also in the following passage : — 

......There is a ttrange confusion of rocks, hills, vales, clefts, 

plains, and vineyards one above another, jumbled together in a very 
tingular and romantic manner . 1 s 

The sense in which he uses the word in both the passages 
is not the usual Augustan sense of * wild,’ ‘ fantastic ’ or 
* grotesque,’ expressing disapprobation or condemnation, but 
one almost similar to the modern sense expressive of the 
quality of ‘ strangeness added to beauty,’ as Walter Pater puts 
it ; and this will be clear from the expression * strange confu- 
sion ’ in the above passage. 

The significance of all the passages quoted above from the 
writings of Berkeley, as indicative of a genuine appreciation 
of nature, will be evident from a comparison of these with an 
instance of nature-description of the generalised sort from his 
own writings, which may be conveniently quoted here : — 

“ What innocent and agreeable pleasures you lose every 
morning. Can there be a pleasanter time of the day, or a 
more delightful season of the year? That purple ,sky, those 
wild but sweet notes of birds, the fragrant bloom upon the 
trees and flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun, these 
and a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul 
with secret transports.” — (Prom The First Dialog ae between 
Bylas and Philonous.) 

Next comes Pope. Wordsworth’s commendation of his 
Windsor Forest for its “new. images of 
Pope s letters. external nature ” is well-known, though not 

fujly deserved. However, it is to be admitted that he is 
notable for his observation of nature, particularly in his posi- 
tion as the high-priest of the classical school. U. Taine 

is Ibid, Journal in Italy , p. 299. 
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obsdryes, % There is in Pope a minute description, adorned 
with high coloured words, local details... Every aspect of 
nature was described ; a sunrise, a landscape reflected in the 
water, a breeze and tbe foliage, and so forth." The above 
remark of M. Taine is illustrated by Pope’s letters and other 
prose writings as well as by his poetical descriptions. His 
letter to Mrs. Martha Blount, 16 dated June 22, 1715, oontains 
a beautiful and most graphic description of Sherborne and' the 
country around, which would do credit to any writer or poet 
of the Romantic School. In this letter be 
Hb sense 0 f the has shown a keen power of appreciating 
the romantic in nature and has used the 
word ‘ romantic * quite in the modern sense, an instance 
chiefly notable for its precedence to similar use of the word 
by other writers. 

“To enjoy those views, which are more romantic than .imagination 
can form them.” 


Other passages quoted from the same letter Would 
further explain his sense of the romantic in nature,— 

The gardens are so irregular that it is very hard to give an 
eract idea of them, but by a plan. Their beauty arises from ihis irregular y 

ity Another walk under this hill winds by the river side, quite 

covered with high trees on both banks, overhung with ivy; where fait | 
a natural cascade , with never-ceasing murmurs , On the opposite hanging 
of the bank (which is a steep of fifty feet), is placed, with a very finq 
fancjr, a rastic seat of stone, flagged and rough, from whence you lose 
your eyes upon the glimmering of the waters under the woody and your 

ears in the constant dashing of the waves. 

« 

The attention of the readers is drawn particularly to 

the expression, "whence you lose your eyes " etc,, 

which is remarkable for its suggestiveness — a quality that;; 
is distinctly romantic. 


All my quotation* from Pope’* letters are from tbe edition of William ftoeooa,. 
10 Vole., 1824. 

5 
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It may be pointed out for our present purpose "that 
Pope and Addison 17 were the two most conspicuous figures 
among those who helped to give an impetus 
deSng 4 * 81 * lot **** a ? row * n a taste for gardening after a 
new style based upon the principle of giving 
preference to the <! amiable simplicity of unadorned nature ” 
“ over the nicer scenes of art;” and Pope observed that it 
is the men of genius who “ are chiefly sensible that all art 
consists in the imitation and study of Nature.” (The 
Guardian No. 173, Sept. 29, 1713.) 

Writing from ‘Oakley Bower” (Oct. 8, 1716), Pope 
says, — 

It is the place that of all others I fancy It does not cease 

to* be agreeable to me so late in the season ; the very dying of the leave 8 
adds a variety of colours that is not unpleasant . I look upon it, as upon 
a beauty I once loved, whom I should preserve a respect for in her 

dec ay. 

More than 25 years after the above letters were written, 
. , Pope addressed two letters to Mrs. Blount in 

fiis lining for nature r 

™ *> ot the result of a the vear 1742, both of which contain passages 

sadden inspiration. * * c 

whieh are beautifully descriptive of natural 
scenery like the two quoted above. Eor want of space we 
quote a few lines from only one of them below ; 18 *but the fact 
that these were written at a much later stage of his life (only 
two years before his death) goes to prove that his liking 
for nature was not the result of a sudden fit of inspiration but 
proceeded from an abiding sense of delight in the* charm and 
Tranquillity of a peaceful country scene. The following 

For tbe remark of Addison who had the credit of giving expression to similar 
views much earlier than Pope, in a bolder and clearei strain, cf. ¥he Spectator, Nos. 404 
and 477* For a fuller treatment of this subject, see Miss Myra Reynolds' Nature in 
foolish Poetry , Chap. V, ‘‘Gardening"; also cf. Leslie Stephen's English Literature and 
Society in the Eighteenth Century , p. 123*126. * 

1# Dated Saturday the 24th, 1742—" Where are very pretty lodging hcruses overlooking 
mil the woody hill* j and steep cliffs and very green valleys within half a mile of the Wells ; 
where Ini the summer it must be delicious walking and riding, for the plain extends 
e»e way many miles" 
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extracts . flora the correspondence of his earlier years will 
further illustrate his attitude towards the country 

(a) I have been so well satisfied with the country ever since I saW; 
you, that I have not once thought of the town, or enquired of any one in it" 
besides Mr. Wycherley and yourgelf. 

(To Mr. Cromwell, November 1, 1708.) 
{b) I expect much, towards the civilising of you in your critical 
capacity, from the innocent air and tranquillity of your forest. 

(To the same, May 10, 1710*} 

Of his love of solitude or tranquillity in rural life, he 

His love of solitude writes, while introducing his famous Ode on 
-t^vas of early origin. Solitude, the earliest of his productions, to 

his friend Mr. Cromwell (July 17, 1709) : — 

Having a vacant space here I will fill it with a short Ode on ‘ Soli* 
tude * which I find by the date was written when I was not twelve years 
tfld ; that you may perceive how long 1 have continued in my passion, for a 
mral lift, and in the same employment of it. 

Prom these words of Pope, uttered by him when he was 
only twenty-one, it may reasonably be concluded that bis love 
for rural life was genuine and of early and spontaneous origin j 
it was not certainly the effect of a temporary revulsion of feel- 
ing caused by the distractions of his public life in London to 
which he was as yet quite new. 

Pope also, like Addison and Thomson, looks upon the 
contemplation of the works of nature as the basis of heavenly 
enjoyments : — 

UN* 

The weather is too fine for any one that loves the country to leave it: 
at this season.... I am growing fit, 1 hope for a better world, of which the 
light of the sun is. but a shadow ; for I doubt not but God's works are 
here what come nearest to his works there ; and that a true relish of the 
beauties of mature is the most easy preparation and gentlest transition t$ 
an enjoyment of those of heaven ; as, on the contrary, a true town*life of 
hurry , confusion , noise, slander and dissension , is a sort of apprenticeship to 
bell and its furies; 


(To Mrs. Blount, 1727.) 
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It has, however, been pointed out that -Pipe "often 
rebelled at his banishment from town 
atoMrity hTtha vtt«. delights, as did his ‘ fond virgin * when 
anoes of Pope. compelled to seek wholesome country 

air .” 19 That his heart was after the 
town delights and its intellectual atmosphere is undeniable ; 
yet, we can hardly agree with Miss Reynolds when 
she says that in reading Pope’s letters every statement 
is instinctively taken cum grano salis, because of his known 
insincerity and striving after effect . 20 The passages that have 
been quoted above to show his feeling for nature are, as we 
have pointed out, taken from his letters written at different,, 
periods of his life ; and we have no grounds for thinking that 
he was insincere in his utterances on nature in every one of 
them, unless we are inclined to question the sincerity of every- 
thing that he said. The very fact that he had written the 
Ode on Solitude when he was only twelve years old speaks of 
the genuineness of his love for rural life which, probably, he 
had early imbibed in the midst of the surrounding scenery of 
the Windsor Forest. Besides, we can hardly ignore the fact 
that if there is any artificiality or insincerity in his admiration 
for country-life, it is equally noteworthy that there is a tone 
of artificiality or exaggeration in his admiration for the fashion- 
able people of the town, as is evident from the following 
letter - 

# 

From Mr. Wycherley to Mr. Pope (April 1, 17 10) I have had 
yours of the 30th of the last month which is kinder than I desire it should 
bh since it tells me you could be better pleased to be sick again in town in 
my company, than to be well in the country without it . # Your love to the 
country I do not doubt. ..do with my papers, as you country gentlemen do 
with your trees, slash, cut...’' etc. 


1 * See Myra Reynolds, Mature in English Poetry, Chap, t, p §. 
** Ibid, chap* II, p. 31. 
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Now, Ihe best explanation that can be offered for these 
An explanation for conflicting utterances of Pope is that in his, 
me ate oltpopef aS ^he poetry of the reaction, we notice A 

. conflict of two tendencies one of which was 

slowly gaining power and the other falling into natural 
decay, probably not being quite suitable to the English mind. 
Moreover, in those days of great political activity characterised 
by a "fraternisation of the politicians and the authors” it is quite 
possible that he should sometimes consider himself as proving 
useless by too much rest in the country ; and that at other 
times, after a long residence in the midst of 
Addon dW Mfo tl0 ooc»- noise and smoke of London, harassed by all 
y^ngforTace in its cares and clashing interests, he should 
the country. feel a craving for the sweet repose and 

tranquillity in country retreats, the blessings of which he had 
jcnown from his boyhood. Thus he came to entertain a very 
sane view regarding both the kinds of life, as will be clear 
from the following lines of a letter of his to Mr. Steele .(June 
18, 1712 : — 


I find you shift the scene of your life from the town to the country, 
and enjoy that mixed state which wise men both delight in, and are qualified 
for. Methinks the moralists and philosophers have generally run too 
much into extremes in commending entirely either solitude or public life, 
tn the former, men for the most part grow useless by too much rest, and 
in the latter are destroyed by too much precipitation ; as waters lying still, 
putrefy, tfbd are good for nothing, and running violently on, do but the 
more mischief ?n their passage to others, and are swallowed up and lost the 
sooner themselves. «-* 


The question of insincerity can hardly be raised about the 
* view expressed by Pope in the lines quoted 
view!* 8 8ftnity ° f hw above ; it is characterised by a sanity and 
’ moderation that may be regarded as A 

su ffici ent proof of the sincerity of his attitude. Besides the 
fact remains that they are taken from his private corres- 
pondence to one who was a particular friend of his, and with 
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whom therefore he had no reason to play the hypocrite. And 
this letter, as we have seen, is not the only evidence of its kind 
* that may be produced to prove our point. 

lJtor.^Srfriend* t ^ ie ot h er hand, the letters of Bishop 
nature hU intere8t in Berkeley to Pope that have already been 
. referred to in this chapter may be looked 

upon as a clear evidence of the fact that Pope was known to 
Berkeley as one able to appreciate the beauties of nature that 
he intended to describe to him. While introducing the sub- 
ject of his letter written from Naples (Oct. 22, 1717), Berkeley 
says, — 

“ Italy is such an exhausted subject that, I dare say, you’d easily ' 
forgive my saying nothing of it ; and the imagination of a poet is a 
thing so nice and delicate that it is no easy matter to find out images 
capable of giving pleasure to one of the few, who (in any age) have come up 
to that character . I am nevertheless lately returned from an island where ^ 
passed three or four months ; which, were it set out in its true colours, 
might, pnethiuks, amuse you agreeably enough for a minute or two 


Again, 

The islands Caprea, the bay of Naples, the promontory of Minerva, 

and the whole Campagna Felice, make but a part of this noWe landscape ; 
which would demand an imagination as warm and numbers as flowing as 
your own , to describe it. 

From all the above utterances of Pope as well as those 
of his friends-— evidences internal as well as external — it is 
now clear that Pope was by no means lacking in imagination 
or feeling for nature, and that his dislike for the country was 
neither deep-rooted nor of a permanent character. It is, .of 
Qpurs'e, to be admitted that we cannot characterise him as a 
tov,er of nature from a careful study of all his poetical works. * 
But merely the want of a large number of poetical descrip- 
tions of the beauties of nature should not, on the other hand, 
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leadi us to Conclude that he was devoid o! the power of appre^ 
dating them. The evidences given above furnish a dear 
_ ... and sufficient testimony to his capacity for 

wards*n*tnre nde to ' observing and portraying (in prose) the 
objects of nature and deriving pleasure there- 
from. Nor does he even altogether fail to represen t poetically 
the natural objects ; passages quoted in the last chapter from 
his Windsor Forest to show his first hand and delicate obser- 
vation of rural scenery are instances in point. In fact, 
the truth about Pope regarding the subject before us has 
been recently well-expressed by Mr. Lytton Strachey in the 
.following words, which lend a great support to the view that 
the present writer has sought to establish in these pages 
about the great poet’s attitude towards nature,— “And, if one 
looks more closely, one perceives that there were a good 
jnany things that Pope could do very well — when he wanted 

to It is true that he did not often expatiate upon the 

scenery ; but, when he chose, he could call up a vision of. 
nature which is unforgettable — 


Lo ! where Mseotis sleeps, and hardly flows 
The freezing Tanais thro’ a waste of snows, .. 

• 

We see, and we shiver.” 51 The opinions that are enter- 
tained of him even to the present day are still the old ones 
that w^e formed hy the critics of the romantic generation. 
But, as theName scholar observes, “The romantics were men 
who had lost their faith ; and they rose against the old diV 
pensation with-all the zeal of rebels and heretics. Inevitably 
their fury fell with peculiar vehemence upon Pope. The 
great idol was overturned amid shouts of execration and 
scornful, laughter.” And it is no wonder that in their zeal 
* fcr the denouncement of their enemy the critics should have 
failed to form a oorreot estimate of his powers and abilities 


41 


Lytton Strachey : Pope— The Leslie Stephen Lecture fot 292$, 
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m ft poet and as a man. " Now that we have perhsfjjs emerged 
from romanticism, it is time to consider the master of the 
eighteenth century with a more impartial eye.” » 

And we need not wonder at the above conclusion arrived 
at by us about Pope’s power of appreciating the beauties of 
nature. Paradoxical and absurd as it may appear, the atti- 
tude of Pope towards nature is not to be looked upon as an 
exceptional one for a writer of the classical sohool. It was 
the attitude not of Pope alone but probably of the whole 
nation and especially of all the literary men of the time. 
And the reason is not far to seek. For, when we come to 
think of the extremely disturbed state of, 
wM^the attittfde^ ofaU society in London consequent on the political 
th* time™ 17 m *“ of struggles through which England had been 
passing for over half a century, or of the 
faotious conflicts which were always going on at the courts 
and consider how these ciroumstances must have distraoted the 
mind of the whole nation, it appears as but natural that all the 
writers of the age, who by the exigencies of tbe time were 
involved in the affairs of the state, should at times sincerely 
look forward to the prospect of peace and retirement in 
country-retreats, 

'* Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.” 


It appears that they were, as a rule, oovhpefled to 
have reoourse to town-life for the sake of 
feeHngTf* weariness worldly interests and ambitions, and not so 
steeie^nd^thew! ° f mu °b for any real charm for its artificial 
society with which, however, they came to 
be reconciled in time, still conscious of its worries and 
distractions. The following lines from the Guardian (No. * 


** Aid, 
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22, Monday, April 6, 1718) written by Steele will bear 
us out : — 

u Though ambition and avarice employ most men’s thoughts, they are 
such uneasy habits, that we do vot indulge them out of choice , bit from some 
necessity , real or imaginary. We seek happiness in which ease is the 
principal ingredient, and the end proposed in our most restless pursuits is 
tranquillity. We are therefore soothed and delighted with the re- 
presentation of it. Health, tranquillity, and pleasing objects are the 
growth of the country, and though men, for the general good of the world, 
are made to love populous cities , the country hath the greatest share in an 
uncorrupted heart” 

We shall conclude this chapter with an extract from 
Gay’s Rural Sports, which, though written in verse and 
therefore out of place here, is very appropriate being exactly 
expressive o f the same sentiments as are noticed in the 
.passage quoted above. 


“ To Mr. Pope. 

You, who the sweets of rural life have known, 
Despise the ungrateful hurry of the town ; 

In Windsor groves your easy hours employ 
An undisturbed, yourself and muse enjoy, 

* * * # 

But I, who tie'er was blessed by fortune’s hand , 
Nor brightened ploughshares in paternal land, 
Long in the noisy town have been immured , 
Respired its smoke , and all its caies endured, 
Where news and politics divide mankind, 

And schemes of state involve the uneasy mind . 
Faction embroils the world ; 

Friendship, for sylvan shades, the palace flies, 
Where all must yield to interest’s dearer ties 
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CHAPTER III. 

Evidences op a Growing Taste for the Country in the 
Poetry of the Age of Pope based on the Changes 
in the Literary, Social and Political Conditions 
Of the Time. 


The literary society 
of the age of Dryden 
then confined to Lon- 
don was estranged 
from the conntry. 


That the general attitude of the literary world towards 
the country and all things relating to it 
throughout the pseudo- classic period was 
one of indifference or dislike is beyond 
controversy. This attitude of neglect or ' 
dislike, as is well-known, originated from 
an estrangement between the country and 
the literary society of the age of Dryden which, from the 
time of the restoration came to be exclusively confined to 
London. We shall first briefly refer to the conditions which 
led to the isolation of the literary society within the metro- 
politan area, and then examine why this society came 
to he indifferent or opposed to the country. 

In the first place, we come to learn that books in those 
days had a very limited sale in the country. Pew people 
could afford to buy them owing to the difficulty and the 
prohibitive expense of conveying them from London. 1 Then 
the country-squire was not much given to the habit of, reading 
books. “Pew Knights of the* shire had 
libraries so good as may now perpetually be 
found in a servant’s hall.’.’ 2 Hence the 
authors knew very well that the sale of their 
productions must be confined to the reading public of London, 
whose tastes they were therefore always anxious to determine 

ma # 

and to gratify in their writings. Besides flattering in this ' 


- How the literary 
society came to be 
confined to London. 


1 See Macaulay’s History of England , Vol. I, Ch. Ill, 

4 Ibid, 
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way the riding public which was still too small to make 
the art of writing remunerative , 8 the poor authors, some Of 
whom were highly talented writers, had to depend for their 
livelihood upon the distributors of state-patronage 4 like 
Somers, Montagu, Harley and others who often exacted their 
personal subservience. Dryden, the representative poet of 
the time, himself says, — * 

The poets, who must live by courts or starve, 

Were proud so good a government to serve. 

— hpilogue to the Pilgrim. 

These authors as well as their patrons often met at the 
coffee-houses of London where they held literary discussions 
in course of which judgments were passed on the recent 
publications of the day , 5 the writers of which naturally 
•sought for the favourable opinion of these critics. 

The literary world which was thus confined to London 
came to be estranged from the countVy for 
The causes of the the following reasons. First the town itself 
u terary 6 B^de ty^ from was effectively separated from the country 
the country in the age f or wa nt of proper means of communication. 

of Dryden, A A 

, Macaulay tells us how travellers as well as 
goods passed from place to place only by 
the high-ways which were often in a miserable condition. 
Only vejw rich men could afford to spend a short time in the 
country; ahid they had to travel in their own carriages 
drawn by at least four horses. Eew squires came to the* 


8 “ The recompense which the wits of that age could obtain from the public was 
so small, that they Vere under the necessity of eking out their incomes by levying 
contributions on the great.” — Ibid. 

* Among those who reoeived patronage from the government at the beginning of 
*the 18th century were Addison, Swift, Steele, Prior, Gay, Rowe, Congreve, Ticket], 

Parnell, and Philips, while a secret pension was offered to Pope ; see Leoky's History of 
England, Oh. IV. 

• See Leslie Stephen’s English Literature and Society in the Eighteenth Century t 
Oh. II, p. 89 ff. 
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capital thrice in their lives ; 6 hence when they came fhere, from 
their dress, accent and manners, they were immediately distin- 
1 Want of inter guished from the Londoners, only to be “jeered 
conrie between the and jostled as uncouth rustics in the streets of 

two classes owing to v 

difliouity of travel. London .” 7 Enraged and mortified they soon 
!ug returned to their old halls with a mind 

full Mf aversion towards London and Londoners. Thus 


we see that the inhabitants of London in general, whose tastes 
the poor authors had to gratify, were very unsympathetic 
towards the country. Secondly, in matters literary, the great 


2. The influence of 
the French school in 
literary matters. 


politicians who, as pointed out above, patro- 
nised the authors dependent upon them and 
also constituted the critical tribunal of the 


age were, in their tastes and prejudices, still governed by the 
Erench School of criticism which prevailed in the court on 
the Restoration. Now, the Erench critics laid down the pre- 
cept of cultivating propriety, decorum and good sense in 
literature, which was accepted by the critical nobility of 
England as their watchword ; and the poets of England who 
were always anxious to win the favour of their patrons 8 pandered 
to their artificial tastes by trying to attain these qualities in 
their writings ; the result being the production of a poetry of 
the fashionable society, the polished court, and* the refined 
London wits. This alone was in accordance with the critical 


taste of the time, to which, therefore, all references to things 
pertaining to the country smacked of boorishness y?d*fusticity. 
But when we come to the age of Pope, we find a gradual 
change in all the conditions referred to 

Beraoval of the above # 

causes in the next cen. above which correspondingly led to a change 
change inthe Situde in the attitude of the whole, generation to- 

towards the country. , . , . ij* 

wards the country and all things relating to 
‘•it. In the first place, the gradual improvement *of roads. 


® See Macaulay’s History of England , Vol. I, Ch. III. 

7 Leslie Stephen, ib%d. 

8 Cl * u He wins this pation wh%can tickle best. 0 — Pope, Dunciad , II. 196. 
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increased &e facilities of travelling and thus afforded chances 
of a more frequent intercourse and a better understanding 
between the Londoners and the country gentry, with the 
result that the contrast between the tastes and manners of 
the country and of the metropolis became 

1. Improvement of 

roads and other dr- less and less marked. Sir Roger de Coverley, 

cumstances led to a - , . 

freer intercourse bet- the typical country- gentleman of those 
country. . days, came to visit the metropolis oftener 

tieman' h came °to^ Lon- than his ancestors of the preceding century, 
don more frequently. « In the firgfc half of the eighteenth century,” 

says Lecky, 9 “ the habit of making annual visits to London 
or to a watering- place very greatly increased, and it contribut- 
ed at once to soften the manners of the richer and to acceler- 
ate the disappearance of the poorer members of the class.” 
On the other hand, evidences of a change in the attitude of 
the town towards the country are also abundant. The aristo- 
cracy of England at this time though con- 

(6) Interest t&ken by J ... _ 

the aristocracy in the nectcd in many respects with the town 
population, came to be vitally interested in 
the country on political considerations. The country gentry 
so powerfully represented in Parliament were strongly Tory 
in their sympathies and “ furnished little more than rows of 
ponderous 'fox-hunters.” 10 Walpole who was the foremost 
man in England from 1721 to 1742 has been described as “a 
rough, coarse country-gentleman.” 11 When he became the 
first PriK^ Minister in 1721, it was his policy to conciliate 
this important class in pursuance of his own party interests. 

It is said that “the Saturday holiday of Parliament was 

originally instituted in order that Walpole might once a week 
gratify his passion for hunting.” 12 The Prime Minister having 
taken the lead in this matter, others followed him in his 

History of England in the Eighteenth Century } Chap. V, 

10 Macaulay : First Essay on William Pitt , Earl of Chatham . 

11 A.. B. Buckley : History of England. 

14 Lecky : History of England, Oh. III. 
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train. But it was not from the aristocracy ald&e that the 
initiative had come which helped to change the attitude of 
(c) The ordinary tlie town towards the country. For we 
began "to^eti^eto^the come learn that besides the Spectator 
quentiy more fre " w ^° frequently visited the country-seat of 
Sir Roger de Coverley, “ a great number of 
all sorts of people,” during a particular season of the year 
( i.e ., the summer) retired from London, “ the place of busi- 
ness and pleasure, to country solitude.” 13 Of this “great 
number of people,” the poets 14 who passed a considerable 
portion of their time in the country are instances more in 
point ; and of these again, the name of Pope who has re- 
corded his appreciation 16 of the beauties of the various aspects 
of nature in the country seems to be particularly significant 
in this connection. In fact, as M. Taine has rightly said, 16 
Englishmen have always been more feudal 17 and more fond 
of the country than Prenchmen. 18 

As for the French influence through the English court 
on the tastes of the critical tribunal and 

The influence of the 

French school gradu- the poets of the age dependent on their 
alij d * d a a} patronage, we find that after the Revolution 

of 1688 it fell into decay and gradually died a natural death. 
As to its influence on the poets, we find that thd practice so 
commonly adopted by the patrons in the preceding age of 
rewarding scholars on the ground of personal subservience, 
which seems to have been borrowed from France Louis 


13 Spectator; No. 424, July 7, 17 1 2. 

14 E.g., Pope, Ambrose Philips, Bolingbroke, Somerville, "Armstrong, Thomson, 
Allan Bamsay, etc. Steele retired from London in 1724 and lived in the country. 

18 See Chapters I and II of this paper. # 

16 History of English Literature, Book III, Ch. VII. 
m 17 The feudal institutions seem to have naturally assimilated with the life of the 
people; Mr. Leoky points out (Ch. Ill) that Feudal obligations actually rested upon the* 
land even during the reign of Charles II. 

18 Cf. u Saint-Lambert admitted that his fellow countrymen have not, like the 
English, that taste for rural life which ought to inspire the higher orders of society 
J. M. Millar : The Mid-18th Century * 
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XI-Y ,“ spefcdily fell into disfavour. In the reign of Queen 
Anne, of course, the system still continued, 
writers were no more hut it was practised in a different spirit. 
rons e bnt n free P to n ouut Government patronage was n o longer given 
thlfr own way! tioa m *° scholars for poems of fulsome flattery but 
to promising poets and prose writers who 
would use their talents in party strife. But when we come to 
the accession of George I (1714), “ Governmental encourage- 
ment of literature almost absolutely ceased This attitude 
of indifference of the state to the writers was at first no doubt 
injurious to literature, but it soon turned to a good account 
by making the writers depend upon (1) a free exercise of 
their own genius, (2) the London publisher who was familiar 
with the taste of the readers in general ; and (3) the public 
opinion, the gradual formation of which we notice in the 
Spectator in which Addison tried to set up a standard of liter- 
ary judgment which might be adapted to the changed condi- 
tions of the then society. In the next place, as to the influence 
of the French school on the critical taste of the generation, 
we notice that it had meanwhile undergone a vital change 
which was to a great extent correlative with 
eGtaWishment “of the the changes that had come about in the social 
EnSTiterSfol' and P° litical Spirit Of the period which fol- 
lowed the overthrowof i 0W ed the Revolution. “The combination of 
the French influence. 

material and military greatness with a freedom 
of though^and action hardly known elsewhere, which was re- 
vealed in the England that sprang from the Revolution of 
1688, imposed on the imagination of men ; ” 21 and we find the 
whole race of Englishmen waking up to a sense of self-con- 
sciousness filled with a national sentiment, which had so long 


• i9 Qf t “That prince (Louis XJV) adopted, during his long reign, the mischievous* 
practice of rewarding literary men with large sums of money, and of conferring on them 
numerous marks of personal favour,” — II. T. Buckle : Civilisation in England, 

40 See Lecky, ibid, Vol. II, Oh. IV, pp. 80-81. 

91 Greene; History of the English People, Book VIII, Oh. IY, 
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been galled and irritated by a servitude to everything French, 
but now received a powerful stimulus and showed signs of 
revolt in every department of life. In literature, Dryden, 
who was justly regarded as the leading critic of his time, 
inspite of all that he did “ to promote the new correctness that 
was coming in from France,” could never feel happy in the 
triumph of the French genius. He and his followers defined 
their literary principles and established their own school of 
criticism 52 in conformity with the taste and requirements of 
their countrymen who came to dislike the yoke of the French 
principles in art and criticism . 23 Steele expressed the general 
temper of the time when he said, 

Let those derision meet, who would advance 
Manners of speech, from Italy or France. 

— Epilogue to Lying Lover . 

Now, the new Augustan school in English literature, as 
we see, was not on principle opposed to the treatment of 
natufe as a proper subject for poetry . 24 Dryden himself says, — 

For guides take Virgil and read Theocrite : 

The attitude of the By them alone you’ll easily comprehend 
Dryden° f towards G ex- How poets, without shame, may condescend 
ternal nature. To sing of gardens, fields, of flowers, ai^d fruit, 

To stir up shepherds, and to tune the flute. 

— The Art of Poetry, Canto II, Pastoral . 

From this advice of Dryden we can justly infer tha^ conven- 
tional treatment of natural objects after the manner of the 

8 a qj .< Xhe numerous Essays and Prefaces scattered throughout Dryden’s works, formed 
the real starting poiut of English Criticism. ” — Courthope, History oj English Poetry , Vol. V, 
Oh. IV. 

Cf, L, Stephen: ‘ His (the wit) patriotic prejudices pluck at*him at intervals, and 
suggest that Marlborough’s countrymen ought not quite to accept the yoke of the Prenoh 
« Academy.” — English Literature and 8ociety in the Eighteenth Century. 

Also Courthope — “ The Rules had never harmonised with the popular genius, and 
even when French models were encouraged by the taste of Charles II, they had failed to 
establish a paramount authority at the English Court.”— History of English Poetry , 
Vol. V. 

a 4 0/. GK 0* Macaulay ; James Thomson (E. M. L.), Ch. Ill, p. 92. 
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great masters was not only allowed but also recommended for 
the art of writing poetry in the age of Dryden, And when 
we come to the age of Pope, we find that the critics of that 

The attitude of the generation were not only not opposed to the 
oritios of the age of treatment of nature in poetry hut also rather 

Pope. 

inclined in favour of it. The number of 
poems dealing with nature in this age is much greater than 
in the preceding one and goes on increasing as the century 
advances. Let us see how they were received by the oritios 
and the reading public of the day. 

(1) Pomfret’s Choice , published in 1699, 25 written in 
praise of a peaceful life in country-retreats, is known to have 

been very popular throughout the eighteenth 

poJur a rity enC of 0f t‘ho century. 26 Dr. Johnson’s remark on the 
natare-poetry of this p 0em W as, “perhaps no composition in our 

language has been oftener perused than 
TPomfret’s ‘ Choice ;’ ” further, “His Choice exhibits a system of 
life adapted to common notions and equal to common expecta- 
tions.” This verdict of the great critic of the Classical School, 
which besides testifying to the popularity of the poem also 
declares its subject to be “ adapted to common expectations,” 
may be regarded as a very valuable evidence throwing light 
on the social as well as the literary taste of the day. From 
all that have been said above about the poem, we can justly 
conclude that the idea of enjoying a peaceful life in the 
country. *ea,s welcome to the people of the time and that treat- 
ment of nature as a suitable theme of poetry was not found 
inconsistent with the principles of the Classical School by the* 
critics of the day. 

(2) Addison’s poetical Letter from Italy (1701), which 
mainly describes the beauties of natural scenery enjoyed by 

^him, is thus spoken of by the same critic, — “The Letter from, 

45 According to Mr. Courthope “it was issued separately in 1700. M 

“ Why is Pomfret the most popular of the English poets ? The fact is certain and tho 
solution would he useful.”— Southey’s Specimens , 

8 
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Italy has been always praised, but never been praided beyond 
its merit.” 27 If the subject-matter of the poem had been 
opposed to the taste of the reading public of the day, the 
;poem would not have received such unstinted praise from 
the critics of the time merely for its metrical or other 
qualities. 

(3) John Philips’ Cyder, published in 1707-1708, which 
describes in great details and with truth to nature “ the care 
of orchards and the making of cider, was received with loud 
praises, and continued long to be read.” 28 The poem reached 
its fourth edition in 1728, and the year 1744 saw the tenth 
edition of his collected works. 29 

(4) The attitude of the age towards nature is further 
known from the enthusiasm with which the people greeted 
Thomson’s Seasons. Winter , which was published in March, 
1726, went through several editions in all before the year was 
out; and the Seasons collectively, or in parts, had numerous' 
editions in the poet’s life-time. His choice of subject was 
totally new ; yet from the immediate and unprecedented 
popularity of the poem it is evident that the subject-matter 
as well as the form of writing was particularly oongenial to 
the spirit of the public. Further, as for the appreciation it 
received from the eminent persons of the time; Mr. J. L. 
Robertson says, “ Its publication brought him many friends 
and patrons — among others the Countess of Hartford, Mr. Bubb 
Boding ton...; besides the approval and active servicgf^pf such 
influential critics of the time as Aaron Hill, the Rev. Joseph 
Spence, and the Rev. Robert Whately.” 80 Thomson’s friend 
and biographer Patrick Murdoch says, “ The pOem of Winter , 
published in March, 1726, was no sooner read than universally 
admired, ...everyone wondering how so many pictures, and 

* 

Yj Johnson ; Lives of the English Poets. 

Ibid. 

»® Harko DeMaar: Modern English Romanticism t Ch.X* 

*° l Robertson : Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence (Oxford), Biographical Notice 
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pictures s<^ familiar, should have moved them but faintly to 
what they felt in his descriptions.” 81 

(6) Another evidence of exactly the same kind is to be 
found in the following ‘advertisement from the Publisher ’ 
of Armstrong’s poem on winter : — “ Mr. Thomson, soon 
hearing of it, had the curiosity to procure a copy by means 
of a common acquaintance. He showed it to his poetical 
friends, Mr. Mallet, Mr. Aaron Hill, and Dr. Young who, it 
seems, did great honour to it ; and the first-mentioned gentle- 
man wrote to one of his friends at Edinburgh, desiring the 
author’s leave to publish it.” 

It is unnecessary to add more instances to the list given 
above to show that from the beginning of Pope’s career the 
attitude of the generation towards external nature or the 
country was no longer one of indifference or disgust. It is 
evident that the French or Neo-classic model in manners and 
taste with its conventional sense of decorum 

The classical decorum . - . . 

was uncongenial to and ceremony could not long retain its hold 
the Enghsh mind. Qn the English mind which rebelled against 

its restraints. Partly as a natural reaction of the artificial 
drawing-room life that prevailed in England since the Restora- 
tion, and partly owing to ‘the incommensurability of the 
classical deoorum and the English mind ’ naturally strong in 
sensations and thoughts, the craving for return to nature 
manifested itself in the life and literature of the eighteenth 
century* We caHnot do better than to quote here the follow- 
ing lines from M- Taine’s remarks on this point as at once 
sound and highly illuminating : — 

Under Louis XIV, and Louis XY, the worst misfortune for a noble- 
man was to go to his estate in the country and grow rusty there. In 
England, inspite of the artificial civilisation and worldly ceremonies, the 
love of the, chase and of physical exercise, political interests and the* 
necessities of elections brought the nobles back to their domains. And 
there their natural instincts returned. Thus is genuine descriptive poetry 


81 Quoted by G. 0. Macaulay, James Thomson (E.M.L.), p. 85, 
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born. It appears in Dryden, in Pope himself, even in the writers of elegant 
pastorals, and breaks out in Thomson’s Seasons. 3 * 

Now, if we examine the treatment of nature in the poetry 
of this age up to the middle of Pope’s career, we see that it 
is mostly the gentle, pleasant and enjoyable aspect of nature 
which is represented. This was due to two causes. First, 
the Greek and the Latin poets who were generally followed 
as models represented nature mostly in its calmer and gentler 
aspects. Secondly, almost all the people of this age, includ- 
ing poets, were tired of the political struggles extending over 
half-a-century into which they had thrown themselves forced 
by the exigencies of the time, and by way of a reaction natu- 
rally looked forward to a prospect of peace and tranquillity 
in country retreats where they could recruit their energies or 
forget their disappointments and disgrace in the political fields. 
It is this reason which also accounts for the unprecedented popu- 
larity of Pomfret’s Choice which is regarded by Mr. Courthop'e 
as a “ monument of the great change in the temper and taste of 
the nation wrought by the Revolution of 1688.” The learned 
critic then goes on to say, “ To no society that ever existed 

The continued poiiti. would an ideal like th is have ottered more 
cai struggles led to a attractions than to the England of the early 

yearning for peace in o d 

the country. eighteenth century. Sixty year»of civil war, 

or factious conflicts, had distracted the mind of the nation, 
and all classes welcomed the prospects of settled government... 
Men longed for a state of quiet in which they mj gkt indulge 
their benevolent instincts undisturbed by civil broils.” 

Gay, who had the credit of describing the simple rural 
scenes in their true guise in his Shepherd’s 'Week, expressed 
the common temper of his time when he said — 

“ Fatigued at last, a calm retreat I chose , 

And soothed my harassed mind with sweet reposcf, „ 

Where fields, and shades, and the refreshing elime, 

Inspire my silvan song and prompt my rhyme .” — Rural Sports. 


11 History of 'English Literature , Book III, Oh, VII, 
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For the exaggerated and erroneous impression -that nature 
was practically banished from the poetry of the age of Pope 
and that Thomson’s Seasons was the notable exception to the 
prevailing tendencies of the time, the following oft-quoted 
sweeping remark of Wordsworth in his famous Essay append- 
ed to the Lyrical Ballads seems to be chiefly responsible: — 

Excepting the Nocturnal 'Reverie of Lady Winebelsea and a passage 
or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry of the period intervening 
between the publication of the Paradise Lost of Milton and the Seasons 
does not contain a single new image of external nature.. 

J. 0. Shairp says : — 

During the latter part of Charles IPs reign, and during the succeed- 
ing reigns of William, Queen Anne, and the first George, poetry retired 
from the fields, and confined herself to the streets of London... While first 
Dryden and then Pope were in the ascendant the subjects of poetry were 
those to be found in city life and in social man. Nature, Passion, Ima- 
gination, as has been said, were dismissed.... It was in the Scottish poet 
Allan Ramsay that the sense of natural beauty first reappeared . 1 

Professor Saintsbury, in his estimate of the poetry of 
Pope and his contemporaries, 2 uses expressions in various 
places *wRl?,h — after our mind has already been worked upon 
by the oft-quoted unhappy observation of Wordsworth — tend^ 
to give rise to the same kind of exaggerated notion in our 
mind : — 

Side by side with both these (Pope and his imitators) there is a 
party of mostly unintentional revolt which first, as represented by Thomson, 
reverts to nature in observation, but generalises still in expression. 


1 The Poetic Interpretation of Nature , Ch. XII, pp. 182*88. 

» A Short History of English Literature, Book VIII, Ch. V, p. M9. 
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As regards Thomson, he says : 8 

Thomson stood apart from the Augustan school in his subjects of 
interest, and in his selection of metres. 

Then the learned critic, while giving an account of the 
works of Thomas Parnell and Lady Winehelsea, classes the 
former as an unconscious rebel ; and, with all his encomiums 
on the latter, styles her as a 4 non-descript.* According to 
him, they are the only writers on the subject of nature before 
Thomson , and though remarkable, are yet too*isolated to 
point much to a moral.” 

The Night-Piece on Death displays nature painting of a kind un- 
known in the work of any but one contemporary...... The other exception 

was Anne, Countess of Winehelsea . 4 

" He (every versifier) lived, as it were, in an elaborate garden, whose 
arrangements bore the least imaginable resemblance to nature. His ima- 
gination led him to nothing more natural than a grotto or a fountain. 
When he talked of forest, he meant trim shrubberies. ..A movement in the 
direction of natural feeling becomes perceptible in the second quarter of the 

eighteenth century Their (Waller, Cowley, Dryden and Pope) attitude is 

simply one of blindness to anything save the artificial surroundings they 
have created for themselves.® 

It is needless to quote more instances from the 1 Man- 
uals 9 or ( Short Histories 9 of English literature. 

• Ibid , p. 569. 

• Ibid , p. 562. % 

• Hamilton Thomson : A Short History of English Literature , Clfap. XIX. 
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An Outline Syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Buddhistic Sanskrit, or Sanskrit as written by Buddhist 
authors, falls into three distinct divisions. These are — • 

(i) The writings of Asvaghosa, e.g., the Buddhacarita, the 

Saundaranandaj and the fragments of the two dramas edited 
and published by Professor Dr. Liiders of Berlin ; . . 

( ii ) The Lalitavistara, the Divyavadana, the Avadinasataka, 
and the Saddharmapun larlka, — only the prose portions of these 
•texts ; 

(in) The Mahavastu and the metrical portions of the Lalita- 
vistara, the Saddharmapundarika, etc. 

The above are the more important works in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit available so far in print. 

The first division differs very little from the Papinian 
Sanskrit. The very slight difference lies in (1) the use of a few 
peculiar words and technical terms, (2) a few ungrammatical 
forms, and (3) the greater use of the cognate accusative. [C/.*S. 
Sen, “ On the Buddhacarita of Asvaghosa,” Indian Historical 
Quarterly, September, 1V)26.] 

The second division differs from the classical Sanskrit (of 
Piiijini) in a still greater degree. It contains a number — though 
not very large — of grammatically incorrect (and dialectal) forms 
[e.g. , duhitpn, rasmi (feminine), mahya ( =mama ), vyusthaya 
(—vyutthaya ) , vijahya (=vihaya), upasairikramat ( upasama - 
Icr&mat), ajanamanah ( = ajanan) , etc.]. It has also peculiar 
idioms and phrases. 

The third division is the Buddhistic Sanskrit properly 
called. It is generally known as the ‘ Gatha language,’ or as 
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‘ Mixed Sanskrit.’ 1 Its philological importance is of the utmost. 
From the syntactical point it is doubly interesting, as it retains 
much of the remnant of Old Indo-Aryan idioms which were lost 
in the classical Sanskrit, as well as it contains the germs of 
many of the peculiarly New Indo-Aryan idioms. 

An outline of the syntax of Buddhistic Sanskrit is to be 
found in these pages. No systematic comparisons have been 
made with the Prakrits or with Pali as these will be treated 
separately and subsequently. 

It must be added that in this present work all the three 
divisions of Buddhistic Sanskrit referred above, have been treat- 
ed as a whole, but mention has always been made of peculiarities 
of each division as well as of each text as far as practicable 
within this short compass. 

THE NOUN-SYNTAX. 

Gender. 

In the earlier Buddhistic Sanskrit works there occur 
a few instances where the gender does not correspond with that 
of classical Sanskrit. Thus : loka in neuter, e.g., lokani hi 
trhii * the three worlds » [B 13.31]; rasmi in feminine [L, S]; 
anjana in feminine [B 8.21] ; udaka as masculine [L 87] ; 
lokadhatu in feminine [S 239], 

In the Gathas as well as in the Mahavastu, however, words 
generally have arbitrary gender. • 

Note I . — Ini the JDivyavadana, we find instances where the 
change of gender is accompanied by a change of meaning; 
e.g., silpu (neuter) * art, * (masculine) ** artisan, » e.g., 
tend iilpan dhuyoktah * by him artisans were called and told » 
[43] ; bhafavalagra (neuter) « army, * (masculine) * hero * 
[281]. 

Note II. — The Vedic type of neuter plural is also found in a 
few instances in the Divyavadana, e.g., hula baddha for kulani 


Qf. Lefmanu, Zi*m Gathfi.djalect, ZDMG-,, XXIX, pp. 212-34, 
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baddhani [76] ; jambunnda (for °ni) nasya sama (for °ni ) 
bhavanti « gold is not its equal » [78]. 

In the DivySvadSna mdrga has been used as neuter [52] 
and traqa, as masculine [114]. 

Number. 

There is hardly any aberration from the normal ini the 
usage of the number, the Gathas, however, being excepted. 

Agreement. 

In a few instances the agreement between the subject and 
the verb in person and number, or between the substantive and 
the adjective in gender and number, is faulty. The subject in 
the first person is generally construed with verb in the third. 
Thus : nrpo’pi ca prapur imam girim vrajan « the king also, 
walking, reached that hill * [B 11.73] ; aham avocat • (Buddha 
*Says) I said * [L 296] ; aham magadhesu prakranto’bhut 
« (Buddha says) I went to Magadha • [L 296] ; aham prdvihsat 

• I entered » [L 297], etc.; aham vdsavagramake brahmayy 
dsit « I was (born as) a Brahmin woman in the village Vasava * 
[D 13] ; aham vdsava-gramake brahmana dslt « I was (born 
as) a Brahmin in the village Vasava * [D 11] ; te kanfhe 
parisvajya ruditum arabdhau « they two (feminine gender) 
embracing by the neck began (masc.) to cry » [D 17] ; aham 
drddam lcdUtrnam ctad avocat • (Buddha says) I said this to 
Arada Ivjjlama * [M ii 118] ; vlra kim prarthayet « what should 
you want, O hero?» [M iii 251 (G)]. 

Note 1 . — With the passive past participle in the passive 
voice masculine singular has been used for the neuter singular : 
dakrena tarn brdhmanavesam antarahayitva svakena rupena sthito 

• Sakra, having’done away the garb of a Brahmana, stood in 
his own appearance » [M iii 6] . 

Note II . — Neuter singular has been used in apposition to a 
masculine, a feminine, and a neuter singular : raja, subahu 
sdmatyaparijano devl ca sudhanusya mdta sarvaip ca antdh- 
purarp udyanarp nirdhavitam • the king Subahu, with his 
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ministers and retinue, and the queen, the mother of Sudhanu, 
and the entire seraglio, went to the garden * [M ii 118] . 

THE CASES. 

[A] The Nominative. 

The nominative is the subject case; and there is very little 
which goes against the normal usage. The following instances, 
however, are noteworthy : 

(a) Impersonal verbs. 

( i ) Without any grammatical subject : yada. te prakramitu- 
kama bhavanti tadd badhate sma • whenever they wished to go 
out it pained them » [L 77] ; with bhu it is a standing idiom 
in the Mahavastu, e.g., tasya rdjho bhavati katham me putro 
bhaveyd • it occurred to the king, ‘ how can a son be (born) to 
me’ * [M i 272] ; rsisya bhavati ndyam cakravartl bhavisyati 
« it occurred to the sage ‘ he would not become an emperor ’ *“ 
[M ii 82]. Cf. also in D., tasya te katham bhavisyati « what 
would you do? • [38] ; esa me hutha « this occurred to me » 
[Delhi-Topra Pillar Edict of Asoka, vii, 14, 15]. 

(ii) With an active agent as the subject : kale ca de6e 
pravavarqa devah • the god rained in the country in time * [B 
2.7] ; kalena devah, pravarqanti sma « the gods rained in. time * 
[L 82] ; devo na varqigyati * the god will not rain » [L 516] ; 
kale devo hi variate • the god rains in time * [L 86 (G)] ; cf. 
Pali, devo vassati • the god rains » [Jataka, vol. i, p. 100]. 

(Hi) With a cognate nominative : divyarp puqpavarQam, 
varfati divyam curnam, var$ati • divine flowers and (scented) 
dust rained (i.e., fell in showers) * [M i 214]*; mahat putpa- 
vartam abhipravargat bhagavantam • a great shower of flowers 
fell on the lord » [8 5]; cf. Taittirlya Brahmana : ydi ca 
var^anti vrttayah « what rains do rain » [3.12.8]. 

(b) The following instances call for attention : 

(i) amukto manyase mukto « (though) fettered you think 
yourself as unlettered * [M iii 416 (G)]. This is a Vedic sur- 
vival; cf. indro’surdn hatva 'karyam cakpvan amanyata 
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* having killed the Asuras, Indra thought himself to have done 
a wrong deed • [Pancavnnsa Brahmapa, 22.4,2] . 

(it) na kahirp cit mama edr&o mano nipatati yathdyam 
aramano « nowhere has my mind thus fallen as in this Sra- 
mana » [M iii 258]. Sramana here ought to have been con- 
strued in the locative. 

(c) Nominative Absolute. In a few instances the nomina- 
tive has been, construed with the absolutive. Thus : so kando 
tasya rajno padamule sthitva padaphalakam khandikrtam • the 
arrow having fallen at the feet of the king the footstool, was 
broken into pieces * [M ii 82] ; sa buddha iti asrutapurvaip 
sab dam srutva sarvaromakupani dhrstdni • he having heard the 
hitherto unheard of word ‘ buddha ’ (the awakened), all his 
hairs stood on end (in joy) * [D 35]. This use is also 
sporadically found in classical Sanskrit, e.g., vigaya vinivartante 
niraharasya dehinah, rasavarjam raso’pyasya param drs(vd 
’nivartate « enjoyment ceases for a being who has given it up, 
(but) not the rasa (sub-conscious attraction) ; the rasa ceases for 
him, (after) having seen the Supreme » [Bhagavadgits] ; see, 
infra under the Conjunctive. Note. — In the Asoka Inscriptions 
the nominative absolute occurs several times but only with the 

present participle in -ant. 

# 

[B] The Accusative. 

The Accusative is the case of objective constructions with 
verbs, propositions, etc., and also is used adverbially. 

Its broad usages in Buddhistic Sanskrit tally with that of 
classical Sanskrit, but the following are its especial idioms : — 

(a) Buddhistic Sanskrit, unlike the classical, favours cog- 
nate accusatives, both etymological as well as non-etymological. 
In this respect it is closely allied to the language of the Vedic 
prose. 

(i) The etymological cognate accusative. In the Buddha- 
carita : nanada sirphanadam • roared the lion’s roar * [5.84] ; 
puspadrumah svayi kusutnam puphulluh • the flower plants put’ on 
their own blossoms * [1.44] ; tapdrpsyatapta « practised 
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penances* [2.49]; ganibhlradhirani vacamsyuvaca « uttered 
words solemn and sober* [1.59]; vacanarp cedam uvaca 

• spoke that word * [5.29]. In the Lalitavistara, — pravarsa 
jambudhvaje varsam * rain a shower in the Jambudhvaja » 
[13] ; caryam caran « practising (religious) practice » [297] ; 
nada buddhasitphanadam • roar the roar of a lioni Buddha * 
[13(G)] ; dhannasravanam srosyatha • shall hear the hearing 
of dharma » [32] ; kdlavilokitam dvlpa cilokitarp rilokayati sma 

• looked the looking of the time, of the island, of the place, i.e., 

chose the suitable time, etc. » [21]; evam coddnam udanayanti 
sma [34] ; siksam ca siksa « to learn the lesson * [51 (G)] ; 
d harmdcara nam carethdh « should practise the practice of 
dharma* [41 (G)]; maniratnam pruvarsa jambudhvaje varsam 
« shower a shower of jewels in the Jambudhvaja* [1.4 (G)]; 
na ca kamavitarkdm v yapada vita rkam va hiyisavitarkam vd 

oitarkayati sma « he did not think the thought of desire, 
or of killing, or of mischief* [80] ; samyaksambodhim' 
abhisambhot syase * you shall realise the perfect realisation » 
[43] ; dlryhacankramam cankramate sma « was treading 
long steps, or taking long walks* [488], In the Saddharma- 
pupflarlka : bodhisattvacarydin caranti * practise the prac- 
tice of a Bodhisattva * [7] ; bhiksavo mahdprapdtam 

prapatiayanti -the Bhiksus shall fall a great fall* [37]; 
simhanadam nadante sma « were roaring the lion’s roar » 
[271]; paripurnam asltirn varsdni ddnam dadydt • should make 
charity for full eighty years » [347]; ddrunam vedandm tiedaya- 
mdsuh ‘suffered acute pain* [382]. In the Divyavadana : 
'tad eva pravaratiam pravarayitvd • having accepted that gift * 
[93] ; carikaip caran « making a tour or journey ’“’[80] ; samyak- 
sambodhim abhisambuddhah « realised the perfect realisation » 
[35] ; cara brahmacaryam • practise Brahmacarya (the life of 
<a celebate religious student) * [36] ; udanam udanayati [2] ; 
aranyaedrikam caranti * walk in the forest » [93] ; kardm krtva 

• having done an act of worship » [23], etc. 

In the Mahavastu : caranto narakaedrikam • making a 
journey in the hell * [i 5] ; maharavam ravantanam • of them 
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making a loud roar * [i 6] ; oedanam vedenta « perceiving 
perception » [i 6] ; anuttaram samyaksambodhim abhisambuddho 
• realised the supreme, perfect realisation * [i 44] ; dlrghacaii- 
kramam cahkrame « took long steps, or took a long walk * 
[i 317] ; catvari mahavilokitani vilokayati - takes the four great 
looks or views * [i 197 ] ; upogadham upogati * fasts a fast » 
[ii 177] ; sarvabhutehi mahdyajham yajigydmi « I shall hold a 
great sacrifice with all creatures » [ii 98] ; dakakrl'/dm kridig- 
ydmah - we shall sport in water * [ii 171] ; instrumental is also 
found, e.g., te ddni udakaknlaye kridanti -they are now 

sporting in the water * [ii. 171] ; marah dasaviddiam 

maliauhasitam uhase « the Tempter laughed the ten great laughs » 

[ii. 268] ; marah mahaparidevitam parideve « the Tempter 

mourned a great mourning » [ii. 276] ; bodhisattvo mahasiiriha- 
vijrmbhitam vijpmbheti « Bodhisattva exerted the great lion’s 
exertion * [ii. 281] ; bhiksacdram carami • I make the beggar’s 
'round* [iii. 168 j ; dhydnaip dhydyasi -you meditate the 
meditation * [iii. 149] ; adrakfid bodhisattvam abhltavikrantarp 
vikrdmantam « he saw Bodhisattva showing fearless prowess * 
[ii. 264]. 

(ii) Non-etymological cognate accusative. In the Buddha- 
carita : vakyam abravit « uttered the speech * [4.3] ; abravld 
vacah « gave out the speech * [9.62] ; vaco babhd§e « spoke the 
word * [13.3] ; bruvan vakyam idam tasthau - he stood speaking 
this speech * [6.13] ; giram ity uvaca « delivered this speech • 
[7.37], In the Lalitavistara: ahjalim praqamya « bowing with 
folded palms * [7] ; dgarad andgarikairi pravrajisyati « he shall 
walk out as a (homeless) mendicant from home » [20] ; kalam 
aka-rot « made ’time, i.e., finished the days, i.e., died » [112] ; 
simhavat hlddqnatmikdni vdcam bhagate sma - he was uttering 
pleasing words like a lion » [97] ; magadhegu cdrikdm prakramat 
-he made journeys in (the country of) Magadha * [309]. In* 
the Saddharmapundarlka : ahjalirri pragrhya • having folded the 
palms » [161] ; da6anakham ahjalim, prag'rhya « having folded 
the palms with the ten nails * [458] ; kalam, ca krtva « having 
died » [123] ; ahjalirp, pranamya « having made a bow with 
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folded palms • [409] ; mahadharmasane paryankam abhujya 
- sitting cross-legged on the great judgment seat * [19]; paryan^ 
ham baddhva nifanno’ bhut * he crossed his legs and seated 
himself* [245]. In the Divyavadana : magadhequ janapadequ 
c&rikarp prakrantah « he set out on journey in the settlements in 
Magadha [93] ; mahakasyapasya pindapatam caratah * of MahS- 
kasyapa wandering for food * [84] ; kalam, karoti - dies * [103], ; 
kalam gatah « dead » [83] ; paryankam baddhva * having crossed 
his legs • [42] ; paryankam abhujya • having crossed his legs • 

[20] ; taya bhiksam atantyd • by her, going for begging 

alms * [89] ; bhiksam atati « goes abegging alms » [82] ; 
idaniip bhiksam atate « now he goes on begging alms • [67] ; 
cf. bhikqam atannaripure svapakam api vandate • (he) goes to 
the enemies’ place for begging alms and (he) humbles himself 
before a Svapaka (literally, one who cooks a dog), i.e., a low- 
caste » [Bhagavatapurana] ; anjalim pranamya • having bowed 
with folded alms [47], [92] ; vesyam vahayati - lives the life of" 
a hetaera » [14] ; cf. tasmin pradese brahmanah langalam 
vdhayati « in that province a Brahmin works at the plough • 
[76]. In the Mahavastu : abhik?nam nirayacarikam gacchati 
• frequently he journeys to hell » [i. 4] ; bhagaran. . .janapadegu 
cdrikarp, prakramet • the lord would journey in the settlements » 
[i. 231] ; kalam karoti « dies • [i. 5] ; paryankam • dbhuhjitva 
« having seated himself cross-legged » [i 144] ; yena bhagavan 
tena ’hjalim pranametvd • having made a bow with folded palms 
in the direction the Lord (was) * [i 255] ; brahmadatio rajd 
abhlkwarri mrgavyam nirdhavati « the king Brahmadatta fre- 
’quently went out a-hunting » [i 359] ; yarn velarp maharaja 
mrgavy&m niskasati - the time when the great king goes out 
a-hunting • [361]; sa cdsya bharya ghatam adaya udakaharim, 
gatd « his wife, she took a pitcher and went out to fetch 
•water » [iii 65] ; caturdtiam anjalim pranametvd • having bowed 
with folded palms towards the four quarters » [ii 95] ; prahayairi 
prahareyam • I should make an effort * [ii 124] ; tahirp ca 
amuhimavante Satadrukule duve lubdhakaputrd mrgavydrp ap- 
panti * near the Himalaya, on the bank of the Satadru, there 
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wander two sons of a hunter a-hunting * [ii 101 j ; mrgatyycnn 
aftvantah * while roaming on hunting * [Hi 150] . 

(in) Adverbial cognate accusative : nifs&vddayi sambhctfase 
' you talk false (or falsehood) * [D 70]; pratinavam aruhiqyati 
should change boats » [Mii 90] ; jlvagrdham yphnitva paicad- 
bdhu-gadha-bandhanaip bandhitva ivasurasya mahendrasya 
madrakarajno upandmitd « taking (her) by (her) life, binding 
(her) with (her) arms tied behind, (she) was taken before (her) 
father-in-law Mahendra, the king of Madraka * [Mii 490] ; 
urastddam krandati « cries beating on the chest » [Miii 205], 

( b ) Accusative s Temporis. The temporal accusative ex- 
presses the time occupied by an. action without any reference 
to its completion. This was the Indo-European usage, and is 
strictly preserved in classical Sanskrit. But in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit its use is varied and interesting. 

(i) Normal usage as in Old Indo-Aryan : sa tatra bahMni 
varsani vipravaset * there he should sojourn for many years * 
[S 101]; so tarn bhagavantam dasa varsasahasrani satkarefi 
* he entertained the lord for ten year-thousands * [Mi 59] ; tarn 
khalu ratrim...adhivasitar>dn • entertained. ..that night » [D 20]; 
trlni saptaka-ni ekavimsatidindni vistarena jdfasya jatimaham 
krtvd - having held the rejoicing for the birth of the child for 
thrice seven, (or) one and twenty days » [D 3]; sanmasdn 
svapiti • he slept for six months * [D 106] ; evam yavat fad 
divasdn • thus for six days * [D 86] ; atha ratnaiikhl . . .nadya 
gangayas tire ratrim vasam upagatah * now Ratnasikhl passed 
the night on the bank of the river Ganges * [D 63] . The phrase 
bhvtapurvam bhikqavo atitam adhvanam « in the past, O 
Bhiksus, in remote days », introduces every narrative in the 
Mahavastu ; in tlie Saddharmapundarlka , however, we find atlte’ 
dhvani instead of at&tam adhvanam. The Avadanasataka begins 
with simply bhutapurvam . 

(ii) The temporal accusative sometimes denotes only a part 
of the time, which is generally denoted by the locative in classical 
Sanskrit. In fact, the locative is also often used side by side ; 

2 
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yam eva ca ratrim bodhisattvo matufi kuktim avakrdntah • the 
night when the Bodhisattva entered (his) mother’s womb » 
[L 73]; yam ca ratrim bodhisattvo jatah tasyam eva rdtryarp 
kanyasahasratii « the night when Bodhisattva was born, that 
very night a thousand girls were born » [L134]. Cf. yam 
ca ratrim ajayethah • the night I (?) was born* [Aitareya 
Brahmapa 39.1.2], 

In the following instances, too, the temporal accusative has 
replaced the temporal locative : yo asmdkam ito saptamarri 
divasam sarvaprathamam himavantam parvatardjam gamisyati 
• whoever among us would go on the seventh day from hence to 
the king of mountains, the Himalayas * [Mii 69] ; bhavisyasitvam 
anagatam adhvanarp, tathagatu * you would become a Tathagata 
in the time to come » [Mi 57]. 

(c) Accusativus Spatii. The spatial accusative denotes the 
space occupied. Thus : s a purvasydm disi astadasa buddh*— 
kQetrasahasrdni prasrtd « she stretched for eighteen thousand 
Buddha-spaces in the eastern quarter » [S 20] . 

To this is allied the accusative of measure. Thus : sapta- 
talam uccaih * seven talas in height* [L 15]; sphutibhavati 
samantena yojanam • it would appear in a yojana all round » 
[L 18]; stiipdn karisyati yojanasahasravi samucchrayena 
'would raise stupas a thousand y ojanas in height * [S150]; 
yuparri ca ucchrdpaya urdhvam vyamasakasram tiryak sodasa- 
pravedham « raise a yupa a thousand vyamas in height and 
sixteen pravedhas in breadth » [D 59]; rdjm...caityam kdritam 
samantat yojanam uccatvena * a caitya was raised by the king 
— (it was) a yojana high all round* [D 22]; so narako... 
anekdni yojanadatani ayato * that hell... is many y ojanas in 
area • [Mi 21] . 

(i) The correlative adverbial pair yavat ca . ydvat ca « from 
...to*, « between... and », governs the accusative. Thus: adh'i- 
vBsayatu asmdkam bhagavan ydvacca sravastirp yavacca raja- 
grham atrantarat • may your Lordship accept us (i.e., our 
company) between Sravastf and Rajgiha».[D 93]; yava ca 
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rajagrhani ydva ca garhgaya tirtham mdrgam pratijagrtha 
« watch the road from Rajagrha to the ford of the Ganges * 
[Mi 258] yavad rajakulam yavacca udydnabhumim atrantare 
pratijag ratha * watch {i.e., attend) (on the road) between the 
royal palace and the garden » [Mii 150]. 

(ii) In the Divyavadana the adverbial pair antard ca... 
antard ca * bet ween... and * governs the accusative: antard v 

ca sravastim antard ca rajagrham atrdntaran mahatavydm 
caura-sahasram prativasati • between Sravastl and Rajagrha, in 
this space a thousand thieves dwell » [94] . 

(d) The accusative with transitive verbs. No instances 
need be given, but the following instances are noteworthy : 

dharmanadlm pdsyati jivalokah « the world of beings would 
drink of the river of dharma » [B176]. The accusative here 
carries with it the idea of the partitive genitive. 

kintu dtmdnam aharn rodimi « but I mourn for myself * 
-*[L 1.19] . Intransitive rud « to cry, to weep *, has here been 
used as transitive. Cf. yatheyam stri pautram agham na rodat 

* so that this woman does not mourn the loss of her son » 
[Mantra: Brahmana I. 1. 10]. 

satham hasanti * (she) laughing at the villain * [Saunda. 
7.18]. 

muktakugumdni ca mahlm vikirantah (sic —vikiryamandni) 
•flowers (that were) being showered on. earth » [L 401]. 
Here the root kir « to scatter » governs double accusatives; 
mahlm denotes the idea of the locative. In classical Sanskrit 

it would have been either, muktakusumair mahlm , or, 

muktakusumdni mahydm 

tam (jrdmap'i . . .pinddya caritva « having wandered in the 
village for alms » [Mi 301]. The accusative denotes the goal 
of an action, not the place of action ; the accusative here ought 
to have been the locative. 

• aharp \>aplm padmani grhnisydmi « I shall pluck the lotuses 
in (or, from) the pond * [ Mii 450] . The root grab governs 
double accusatives ; the accusative in vaplm denotes the idea 
either of the locative, or of the ablative. 
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yew takfahUdydip sthitena varmiashn kandam ksiptarp 
•by whom, staying in Taksasila, an arrow was darted in 
Benares » [Mii 83] . The accusative in k?iptam has been used 
1 for the locative ; see supra. 

tena kqetraranyam anvantena amara karmaradarikd drqfu 
bhaktam adaya gacchanti « by him while roaming in fields 
and woods, Amara, the daughter of the blacksmith was seen 
carrying food* [Mii 83]. See supra, under tain gramam... 
pin4aya caritva. 

te sarve...sthalani ksiptd "they all were thrown ashore • 
[Miii 354], See supra, under yena taksasilayam , etc. 

sa sarvam kdsibhumim ksamati tasnjat sa kasika ti vuccati 
* she, (the hetaera) fascinated the entire surroundings of Kasl ; 
hence she was called Kasika » [Midi 375]. 

atha khalu.. .sagaranagarajaduhitur eko manir asti yah 
krtsn&m . . .lokadhdtum mulyarn ksamate « now the daughter of 
the king of the Nagas of the sea had a jewel which equals ifl*- 
value the entire world » [S 264]. 

( e ) Accusative with primary derivatives — substantives and 
adjectives : 

sukham vibhlr mam apahaya * afraid of pleasure, (and) 
leaving me [B 8.64] . 

In the Buddhacarita desiderative adjectives govern the ac- 
cusative. The substantive didrksd « desire of seeing », however, 
governs the genitive, e.g., didrksaya sakyakuladhuajasya « with 
a longing for seeing the pillar of the Sakyas » [1.63], except 
in the compound vanabhumididrksayd • with the desire for 
seeing the woodland • [5.2] where the compound would not 
be possible if vanabhumi is to be taken to be in the genitive. 

In the Saddharmapundarlka the following occur : ratna- 
dvlparp gamanaya * for going to the Ratnadvlpa (treasure 
island) * [187] ; tarp, aravandya gamisydmah « we'(two) shaH 
go to bear that ( dharma ) » [459] ; gamisyamy aham...tam 
bhayavantarp sdkyamunim . . . darmnaya vandanaya paryupdsa- 
ndya * I shall go to see, to pay homage to, and to attend to 
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the lord, the sage of the Sakyas » [425] ; abhydgata imam... 
dharmaparyayam iravanaya manjukriyarp ca kumambh&tam 
dariandya • come to hear this lecture on dharma and to see 
Manjusrl in the state of a child * [431] . The genitive has once 
been used : mama dariandya... dharmaparyayasya iracandya • to 
see me.., to hear the lecture on dharma * [427]. 

na casyopayam paiyati tarn parvatam adhirohandya ♦he 
does not find any way for mounting the hill » [D 113]. 

In the Mahavastu : devasamghdh sukhardtritp. . .prechakd 
agacchanti • the host of gods came to ask (whether he passed) 
a happy night* [Mi 214]; bhagavantam dariandya upasan- 
kramandya paryupasandya « to see, to approach, and to attend 
to the lord • [Mi 255] ; bhagavantam anujanaye rdjagrhdto 
vaiidllrp gamandya « permitted the lord to go from Rajagfha 
to Vaisall » [Mi 257]; anujndtd kinnaranagaram gamandya 
« were permitted to go to the city of the Ivinnaras » [Mii 101] ; 
alindaya mahadevlye padam vandandya upasamkranta « came 
to pay homage to the feet of the chief queen Alinda * 
[Mii 445] ; padmmim paiyanaya gat a « went to see the* lotus- 
pond »-[Mii 450]. Genitive has once been used : kolitagrama - 
learn gacchati kohtasya dariandye • goes to the village of Kolita 
to see him* [Mii 57]. dev l ca amracanam prekfika gatd 
•the queep went out a looker (i.e., to see) of the mango 
grove » [Miii 12] . 

Instances of the accusative governed by the primary 
derivatives in -ana do not obtain in classical Sanskrit. In the 
Vedic, however, a few such instances are found. These are : 
vanam-karana, ayaksam-karana [Atharvaveda Samhita 19.2.5];* 
yady enarp kalram kevalam pane' bhyabhavet • if it should 
happen to him to have to drink pure milk » [Satapatfaa 
Brfthmaija 2.3*.1.16], 

This copious use of the primary derivatives ending in -arm, 
* governing the accusative, shows that these derivatives have 
real'y been used as infinitives. 

(/) The Accusative governed by the adjectives. These 
adjectives are all past participles in -ta and compounded with 
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upasargas. Thus : aparamataram prasaktah « attached to 
another’s mother * [Mi 244]; tarn vyaghrirti rwbho allino * a 
bull approached the tigress* [Mii 70]; striyam anurakto 
f attached to the woman » [Miii 296] . 

(g) The Accusative with adverbs : astamam bhmnim 
prabhrti * from the eighth ground* [Mi 105]. In classical 
Sanskrit prabhrti is construed with the ablative. 

( h ) The Accusative governed by prepositions. In Buddhis- 
tic Sanskrit the only case-governing preposition is prati. It is 
used in. various senses and to denote various case relations. It 
occurs fourteen times in the Buddhacarita, e.g., 1.73 (twice); 
1.81; 2.47; 4.24; 6.43; 7.12,45; 8.54; 9.14,67; 11.50,62; 
13. TO. In other texts : iyatdni evaharn darn nimittani jane 
gamanam prati « I know these ten portents for (an auspicious) 
journey » [D 112] ; etc. 

[C] The Instrumental. 

The Instrumental was originally a local case. It indicates 
the relation of concomitance or adjacency, passing over into 
that of means or instrument : it is the with- or by- case in 
the various senses of these prepositions. 

(a) The Sociative Instrumental. — In Buddhistic Sanskrit so- 
ciative instrumental is generally construed periphrastjcally with 
sardham, and samanvdgata * accompanied », and rarely with 
saha, e.g., so dani ndgaraja ugrasenena kasirdjhd sardham 
ekaparyankena nisanno * then the king of the Nagas sat on the 
same seat with Ugrasena the king of KasI » [Mii 179]*; saha 
darianamatrena ganikaye tasmim sdrthavahe premnam nipatitam 
« (simultaneously) with the look the love of the hetaera fell on 
that merchant » [Mii 168] . 

(i) Special uses of the instrumental of concomitance without 
thp use jof sardham, etc., : pravrajisydmi samyageva sraddhaya 
agdrad anagdrikam « with perfect reverence I shall get out as 
homeless (mendicant) from home* [D 17]; aharn mahga- 
laib samprasthitah • I set out auspiciously » [I) 4,5] ; sarva- 
javena pradhdvitah « set out with all speed • [D 94] : the 
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instrumental here is virtually an adverb; vasavasya rajnah 
putro jato ratnapratyuptayd iikhayd • the king VSsava had a ■ 
son born with the crest imbedded with a jewel* [D62]; - 
purohitam dautyena preQayati * sends the priest on errand * 
[L 163] ; tani biiddhaksetrdni ratnavrksaii , ca citrani saifi- 
dr&yante sma * those fields of Buddha looks splendid with 
jewel-trees * [S 243] ; samudradevata ca brahmayaveseya 
upasamkramitva dhamsuh * the deity of the sea approached in 
the garb of a Brahmin, and said * [Mii 90] ; atha suryo kumaro 
candam kumdram mithilayarp, rdjyenabhisincitva * now the 
Prince Surya having anointed the Prince Candra in kingship 

in Mithila [Miii 172]; ka eqa bhoh ketoih sitaih « who is he 

with grey hair? » [B 3.28]. 

(b) The Cognate Instrumental. — The Cognate Instrumental 
is unknown in classical Sanskrit though a few instances are 
found in the Vedic and the Avesta. In Buddhistic Sanskrit it is 
quite frequent : divyendvabhdsendvabhdsya « illuminating 
with divine radiance » [L 4] ; slrsavyavalokena vyavafokayati 
sma * was looking with a look at the head [L 17 ] ; na ca raga- 
pariddhcna va dvesapariddhena vd mohaparidahena vd pari- 
dahyate sma « was not smarting with the affliction of attachment, 
nor of hatred, nor of ignorance * [L 80] ; mahaparinirvayena 
parinirvdpayati • is extinguished (i.e., emancipated) with the 
great extinction » [S 82] ; ovddena ovddanti « (they) call with a 
call * jj\li 104]; paripurndye arcanaye arcayitva • having honour- 
ed with full lionqur » [Mi 2.12]; arcanaye arcayitva, * having 
honoured with honour * [Mii 16] ; so arado kalamo paramayd ' 
pujaya pujaye • paramayd ca prasamsayd prasamse « he, Arada 
Kalama, worshipped (the lord) with supreme worship and 
praised (him)* with the highest praise* [Mii 119]; te ddni 
udakakrldaya krldanti • they are now sporting the water 
sport » [*Mii 171] ; ndgavilokitena vilokayanto ‘looking with 
the look of a Naga » [Miii 281] ; cf. upasadbhir upasldfin « be- 
sieged them with the sieges * [Satapatha Brahmana 3. 4.4. 4]; 
kramair atyakramad vajl * with strides the courser hath strode 
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out * [Taittirlya Samhita 5.7.24]; tae-ca naro sraesta gaya 
' jmvnti • these ’men live a happy life * [Vendidad 2.71]. 

( c ) Instrumental with Verbs. — The verbs which are 
generally construed with the instrumental in Old Indo- Aryan are 
mostly construed periphrastically with sardham, etc., no doubt 
for the instrumental becoming a purely sociative case. A very 
few instances, however, are found where the Old Indo-Aryan 
practice has been preserved intact. Thus : devapar^adarn 
gathabhir abhyabhasanta * addressed the assembly of the gods 
with (these) verses » [L,S,M] ; cf. tasyarn veldyam imam 
g&tham abhdQata « at that time he uttered this verse * [L 49] ; 
yasyepsitam divyaih sukhair hi ramitum' satatam ■* whose desire 
(is) to enjoy divine bliss always » [L 49] ; asau devata bodhisat- 
tvarri divyaih puspair abhyavaklrya tatraivdntardadhe • then 
the god after having scattered divine flowers on Bodhisattva 
disappeared then and there » [L 141] ; gandhodakaih snapaya- 
manah « being sprinkled with fragrant water » [L 54(g)] ; kascit 
prasravantyo laldbhih * some (women) were watering in their 
mouths; literally, were oozing with water of mouth * [L 251];* 
abhir balali krldanti * with them (only) childs play » [L 253] ; 
ekaikai ca bodhisattvo devaputrais caivam samjanlte sma « each 
Bodhisattva was thus concoursing with the sons of gods » [L 
361] ; asanenopanimantrayate sma « invited with a seat » [L 
117]; niqparusew turyetia kridati rarnate paricdrayati « plays, 
delights ini, and sports with the sweet-sounding trumpets » [D 3] ; 
sarvo'yam lokah suvartiasya middadhati, na tu kascin mama 


Jt . 

* The instrumental here really represents an accusative : it is. perhaps due to ana- 
iogy with the roots htr * to scatter,’ sic ‘ to sprinkle,’ sn% 4 to bathe,’ etc., which generally 
govern the instrumental. It should also be remarked here that* in Avesta and Old 
Bmianfthe instrumental was sometimes used for the accusative [vide Hubschmann, Zur 
<Ca#U8lehTe, jp. 268-66 ; Spiegel, Vergleichende Grammatik, pp. 428-29] ; e.g , v%$pao gaethos- 
aa ianva*‘ca a zdeb**-ca u$tana§-ca kehrpas-ca tevtsU-ca baodat-ca urvdnem-m fravaslm-ca 
pairuca dademaKi 5 -ca vaedayamahi 4 all creatures and bodies and bones and frames 

forms and power and intellects and soul and Fravashi we both exalt and proclaim * 
fYfcSfc 55.1]. This idiom -obtains in Old Slavic, Germanic, Gothic, Old Norse, Anglo* 
Saxon, Greek and Sanskrit* {Vide Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax Bd. i., pp. 257-60; 
Andoujn, Ipedinatson dans les langues indo-europfonnes, pp. 19, 85.86]. 
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traidkaya gacckati * all people believe in (the efficiency of) 
gold, and believe me not* [D 17}; pufpmr abhpamMranti 
sma « scattered flowers (on him)* [S 69]; kumdmhai...kn~ 
danaih . ..kridanti ramanti paricarayanti • the boys played, enjoy- 
ed and spotted with toys » [S 72] ; devl navaydnehi pmkriditd 

* the queen sported with boats » [Mi 217] ; devehi sawbgramenti 

* fought with the gods * [Mi 30] ; jayena vardhapitva • greeting 
him with (a benediction for) victory » [Mii 31] ; nandati putrehi 
putrimdm « the father delights in (his) sons * [Miii 417 (G)]; 
mdtare samdgacchatu * let him be united with his mother * 
[Miii 131, 132] ; distyasi maya putrehi ca samanglbhuta * lucki- 
ly you are joined with myself and two sons * [Miii 167] ; so ca 
hatiraja kosalardjho jivitena nandati * that king of Kasi will 
delight in (for taking) the life of the king of Kosala » [Miii 352] ; 
katham ndma updlikalpako hinajatyo r&jna Suddhodanena 
bhasati « how is it that the barber Upali, a low-caste, talks 

"with the king Suddhodana ? * [Miii 181] l ; saw, vibhajisyamy 
ahani rajyena * I shall participate (my) kingdom (with him) * 
[Miii 207]. 

With sctrdham : bodhisattvena sdrdham vispardhamanah 
vying with Bodhisattva ■ [L 174]®; mayaiva s&rdham bodhi- 
sattvo sarrdapati * Bodhisattva talks with me only * [L 78], 
see supra ; 'bhagavata sardham sammukham sammodanam 
saniranjanim vividham katham vyatisarya « having talked face 
to face the various complimentary talks with the lord » [D 70] ; 
te taih Satrubhih sardham yudhyanti « they fight with these 
enemies » [S 289] ; tasya ca nagardjno putro dharmapdlena 
mdnavakena sardham jmnayati kathasamullapena ramati • the 
son of the king o*f the N&gas made merry with the man Dharma- 
pSla and delighted in conversation (with him) * [Mii 78] ; etc 
na samartha sapta rdjanah kusena sardham samgrdmam datum 

* these seven kings were not competent to give battle to Ku$a • 


1 Cf. Um. brakr&mpa* jatpabi “ talks to, or converses with tho Brahman " [Mii 487], 
' Cf. vitvamitra-jamadagnlvasitihenS&pardketim “ ViarCautra and Jamadagni had a 
quarrel with Vasiytha [Taittirfya Satabita, 3.1. Tt M.11J. 

a * 
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[Mii 486] ; agraganikdye sardhatn vivadantam « quarrelling 
with the prima hetaera * [Miii 37]. 

(i) Instrumental of Exchange : jambudvlpena mulyena 
Sakyam tiro turn subhasitam « with the Jambudvipa as the price a 
good saying can be heard » [Mi 94 (G)] ; knnanti putradarena 
ekagdthdni subhasitam « in exchange of the son and the wife 
they buy a good saying consisting of a single verse * [Mi 91 
(G)] ; kiyata mulyena diyate * at how much price would it be 
given? » [D 31]; tac curnakasyartham kdrsapanasahasrena 
vikritaon vartate « the right over the powder is sold at a thousand 
karsdpanas » [D 31] . 

(d) Instrumental with Nouns : the instrumental as con- 
strued with nouns can be divided into two classes — (a) the instru- 
mental with nouns, the roots of which generally govern the instru- 
mental, and (b) the instrumental denoting other oblique case 
relations. 

(a) apsarobhih samvdsah * dwelling with the celestial * 
nymphs » [L 41 (G)]; kim mayd sardham samagamcna * what 
is (the good of) meeting me» [D 25]; tena tesdm vanijam 
ratnaih samvibliagah kj'tah « then by him was made the division 
of the jewels among the merchants * [D 13] ; rajhas te dravyena 
prayojanam utpannum « the king has requirement with your 
things * [D 33] . 

(b) annapdnena se chandah notpadyatc « she finds no 
desire for food and drink * [Mii 459]; tasya dani sarvehi tehi 
goqthikehi putrasya premnakena putrapremnam « for all these 
companions she had the affection for the son owing to her 
affection for (her) son » [Miii 375] 1 ; tasya kdkiye rajabhojanena 
dohalalco « the hen-crow had a desire for (partaking of) the 
king’s dish » [Miii 125]. 2 

(c) Ini the Mahavastu the compound noun vinabhava 
* state of separation » has been often used lor the regular post- 
positive adverb vind « without * : tato mayd vindbhdvo na te 1 

1 The instrumental here denotes the sense of the locative. It might also be locative 
as in the Mah8vastu the affix -hi is often the sign of the locative. 

* The instrumental has here been used for the locative. 
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jdtu bhavisyati « then may you never have separation from 
me* [Mii 141(G)]; tenn mrgcna muhurtam api vinabhavo 
na bhavati « there was no separation with the stag even for a 
moment * [Mii 234] . See infra, under vindkpta. 

( e ) Instrumental with Adjectives (see supra, remarks 
on the Instrumental with Nouns) : Icsipram ma maharaja 
putrena sahginlm kurusva « soon, 0 great King, make me 
a companion of (my) son » [L 290] ; sard ham dadabhih 
strisahasraih parinrtd • attended by ten thousand ladies » 
[L 45] ; svadhanena tustd « satisfied with her own wealth * 
[L 46(G)] ; asti tv asau kascit sattvo yo mayd sadrsah silena 
ca samadhind vd « is there any such being who rivals me in 
merit and absorption ( samddhi ) ? » [L 96] ; dev a asti punar iha 
nayare kascid yo mayd sardham samarthah silpena dilpam 
upadarsayitum « Sire, is there anybody in this city, who is able 
to compete with me in different arts and crafts ? » [L 163] ; 
viviktam kdmaih « devoid of desires * [L 439] ; anena sutrena 
kincid any at sutram samam asti « is there any other sutra 
equal to this sutra? » [S 263]; na hi kincid samyaksam buddha- 
ndm lokena samam « nothing is equal to the world of the 
Perfectly Awakened Ones » [Mi 159] ; kuladharmena samyuktah 
* attached to the family ctistoms * [D 28]; yo ycnarthi bhavati 
hiranyena vd... « whoever needs anything, whether gold or... » 
[D 116] ; ndham kdmair arthi « I am not desirous of pleasures * 
[D 35] ; aham dhanendnarthi • I am not desirous of wealth * 
[D 34] * idrdcna ksdnti-saurabhyena samanvagatdh * attended 
with such richness of toleration » [D 40] ; yady asau arthat 
paribhrastah kim prajnaydpi parihhrastah « if he is bereft of 
money, is he *also bereft of reason ? * [D 31] 1 ; yathd ksetre 
ca vijena pratyakgas tvam iha dvija i evarji karmavipakesu 
pratyakad hi tathdgatah li « as you, 0 Brahman, are discerning 
ini field as well in the seed, so also are the Tathagatas 
discerning in the maturing of karma » [D71] 2 ; sramana- 


1 prajriaya is ablative-instrumental : also note the use of arthat in the same sentence* 

8 vtjena is locative-instrumental ; it might be the scribe’s error for ttije ca. 
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brdihmatpi-bhojanena vyagrd bhavifyati * would be eager for 
feeding Sramarias and Brahmans » [D 88] ; ahatp samgramehi 
apamjito « I am invincible in battles » [Mii 70] ; aham pi 
maharaja ak$ehi kumlo * I, too, 0 great King, am expert ia 
dice » [Miii 169] ; arthino vayam bhagavamn tathdgatajnana- 
darianena « we are desirous, 0 Lord, of perceiving the intention 
of Tathagata » [S 180]. 

( i ) In the Buddhacarita the instrumental with vinakrta 
oocurs several times : 8.21; 8.37; 8.78; etc. [Vide I. H. Q., 
Vol. ii, p. 658]. 

(ii) One or two instances of comparative instrumental are 
found in Buddhistic Sanskrit : atha ko .hi dani bho renn tena 
bhagavatd mahagovindena anyo panditataro - now, who is there, 
0 Re^u, wiser than his lordship Mahagovinda ? * [Miii *208]. 
This idiom obtains frequently in the epics; e.g., mama pranaih 
priyatarah • dearer than my life » [Ramayana] . It occurs 
also in Pali ; natthi bata bho lokc rasatanhdya papakataram 
ndiM' « there is nothing worse in earth than the desire for 
enjoyment » [Jataka I ; p. 158] . 

(/) The instrumental denoting other case relations : the 
instrumental sometimes appears instead oi other oblique cases, 
notably locative and ablative. Thus : — 

( i ) The instrumental denoting cause : this is a regular 
construction of the instrumental even in Old Indo-Aryan : kascid 
dnanda darsanendpi priyo bhacuti « some one, 0 Ananda, 
becomes dear even at sight * [L 102]. The ablative is a perfect 
equivalent of the causa] instrumental, e.g., kascid anmda 

* darimad eva priyo bhavati « some one, O Ananda, endears 
himself at sight » [L 102] . kena karanena « with what cause, 
i.e., why * [S, etc.]. 1 

(ii) sdpi devata kddikdyc vesena tesdm gosthikdnarp, dariana- 
pathem deSe atikramaii • she too, the deity, in the appearance 
of KSdikS, come in view of the companions * [Miii 376] ; 8 

* The accusative also obtains here, e.g.. feny* k&ranam [why?] ; also the dative, e.g., 
ktuySrthSya [why?] [D], 

4 darianapathena — genitive-iustrumen tal. 
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dvihi ktdehi . . . bodkisattva jdyanti kfatriyakule brahmanakule 
• in (either of) two castes are the Bodhisattvas bora, in a 
E$atriya or in a Brahman family* [Mi 197 ].* 

( g ) The instrumental with adverbs, etc. • 

(i) With the postpositive vind « without » : bodhisattvena 
vind • without the Bodhisattva * [ L 150] ; na ca Sakyate vind 
nimittena puny am kartum * it is not possible to earn merit 
without a miracle * [D 59] . 

( ii ) With the interjection dhik • fie ! * : dJiik panditasya 
puru^asya ratiprasangaih * fie to the amorous relations of a 
wise man* [L 230(9)]. In classical Sanskrit it always 
governs the accusative; so also dhiratthu in Pali. 

(h) Instrumental s temporis. In Old Indo-Aryan the in- 
strumental denoted the time occupied by an action up to its 
completion [Papini 2.3.6; cf. Liebich, Bezzenbeeger’sBeitraege, 
band XI, p. 297]. Ini Buddhistic Sanskrit, however, the in- 

‘ strumental is not restricted to this sense alone, it is freely used 
for the accusative or the locative of time. 

(1) The instrumental of completed action : tato’ Ipair 
ahobhis tad dhanam pariksayam paryaddnam gatam « then in 
course of a few days all that wealth was spent and gone * [D 
100] ; na pranadyanti karmdni api kalpasatair api « the karmas 
do not perish even in course of hundreds of kalpas * [D 54]. 

(2) The instrumental for the accusative of time : adhivasa- 
yatu bhagavan dryamahakasyapam uddisya bhaktam saptahena 
« may your lordship accept food for a week with the reverend Mah5- 
kasyapa » [D 85] ; sa yan masena gacchati * what (distance) he 
plies in a month » [D 103] ; tena khalu punah samayena bhaga- 
van chrdvastlm'mahanagartm upanihiritya viharati sma * « at 
that time the lprd, resorting to the great city of SravastI was 
roaming (there) * [L 2]; athaparcna samayena * now another 
time * [L 146] ; tena khalu samayena varanasyam dvau jaya- 
patikau « at that time (there lived) a Brahman couple in 

1 fett/efu'^locative-mstrumental. 

* The phrase tena khalu punaty samayena is a characteristic phrase of Buddhistic 
Sanskrit, ft does not, however, occur m A§va|fho$a. It obtains in Pali. 
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Benares * [D 22] ; tena kdlena tena samayena « at that time * 
[D 74; Mi 45; etc.]; yavad aparena samayena vdsavasya rdjhah 
putro jdto ratnapratyuptaya sihhayd « then at other time the 
king Vasava had a son born with the crest imbedded with 
a jewel » [D 62]; tena hhalu punah samayena « now at time * 
[S 5]; asamkhyeyaih kalpaih tatah parcna paratarena yad asit 
tena kdlena tena samayena « during the innumerable kalpas... 
even at the time much earlier than that » [S 156]. 

(8) The instrumental denoting the ablative of time : 
atha khalu bhagavdn tasydm eva rdtrydm atyaycna tenopasam- 
krdmat « now the lord, after the dawning of that night, went 
there * [L 6] ; dasdndm mdsdndm atyayena • at the end of 
ten months » [L 95] ; dvadasabhir varsair bodhisattvo mdtuh 
kuksini arakramisyati « twelve years hence will the Bodhisattva 
be conceived in his mother’s womb » [L 15] ; atha vimsater 
varsandm atyayena « now at the end of twenty years * [S 107]; 
sadbliir mdsaih kdlam karisyati * would die after six months * 
[D 109]. 

(4) The instrumental denoting the locative of time : tas- 
minn eva ksanalaramuhurtena « in that very moment » [L 18]; 
cf. tasminn eva ksamlavainuJmrte * in that very moment * [L 
19] ; paripurnehi dasahi mdsehi same bodhisattva mdtuh knksau 
pradurbhavanti * in full ten months all the Bodhisattvas appear 
in their mothers’ wombs » [Mi 148], 

(i) Instrumemtalis spatii : like the temporal instrumental, 
the instrumental of space denotes various local case relations. 
Thus : 

(a) anandena dvdbhydyikrosdbhydm bhery dhatahhut « there 
Xnanda sounded the trumpet along two krosas \ [L 176]; un- 
mar gena samprasthitah « started along the wrong way * [D 7]; 
pascimarp, diSam stlialena gamy ate « the western quarter can be 
approached by land » [D 112] ; parvatasya daksinena parsvend- 
tavyarp sthalena samprasthitah • by the southern side of the * 
mountain he went by land through the forest » [D 113] ; dvarena 
nirdhdvitdh * ran through the door » [S 81]; sa eva mrgo 
udakena gacchati « that stag was going along water • [Mii217], 
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(b) The instrumental denoting the sense of the locative : 
rajagrhasya ardhayojanena kolitagrdmakani ndma grdmam 
* there was a village named Kolitagramaka within half a yojana 
from Rajagrha * [Miii 50] ; yena magadhakandm gaya tarn 
anusrtya « going towards where there (was the city of) -Gaya of 
the people of Magadha * [L 309]; yendsau plahso mahddrumah 
« where (was) the great plakm tree » [L 94] ; sarvena javena 
prasrta yena sdrthah « sped towards where the caravan (was) » 
[D 94]; yena daridravithi tatrasmakam dhdraclvaram alpa- 
krcchrenaiva utpatsyate • where J liere (is) the slum, there we 
can easily find food and clothing » [S 104]; gaccha tvarn bhoh 
purusa yendkdmksasi « go, 0 man, wherever you wish » [S 
105]. 

(c) The correlatives yena... tena • where... there * is a re- 
markable feature of Buddhistic Sanskrit. It, however, does not 
occur in the writings of As'vaghosa. It arose from the con- 
fusion of the instrumental and the locative. Thus : yena 
bhagavdn tenopaaamkrdman « they went where the lord (was) * 
[L 4] ; yena bhagavdn tendnjalim pranamya « having bowed 
with folded palms (in the direction) where the lord (was) » 
[L 6, 7; S 00; etc.]; dkarnad, dhanuh purayitrd yenayusmdn 
purnas tena pradhavitah « having drawn the (bow-string) up to 
the ear, he ran where the long-lived Purna (was) » [D 39] ; , 
atha sronah kotikamo yendyusnum mahdkdtydyanas tenopasam- 
krdntah « now Srona Kotikarna went where the long-lived 
Mahakafyayana (was) » [D 15] ; yena tarn makaramukham tena 
pradhdvita * (the ship) glided along where there (was) the 
mouth of the sea-monster » [Mi 245]. 

()) Such a phrase as kalena kMam * from time to time *, etc., 
is a chief characteristic of Buddhistic Sanskrit. The instru- 
.mental generally denotes the sense of the locative or the ablative, 
while the accusative is either an object accusative or the ac- 
cusative of time. The examples are interesting. Some in- 
stances have, however, arisen out of analogy. 
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Thus ; (1) kdlena kalam : naitdh samartka bodhisattvatp 
kdlena kalam upasthdtum • they are not capable of entertaining 
the Bodhisattva from time to time » [L 114-15] ; aryaift ca 
mahdkdtyayanam kdlena kalam pindakena pratipadaya • enter- 
tain the reverend Katyayana the great with food from time to 
time* [D 10, etc.]; kdlena ca kalam vyavalokayisyanti « they 
would look up from time to time » [S 225]; kdlena ca kalam 
dharmam bhdsate « he talks dharma from time to time » [S 276] 

(2) cetasd cetah • from mind to mind * : bhiksunyai ceta- 
saiva cetah parivitarkam ajndya « knowing from mind to mind 
the doubt of the bhiksunl » [S 269, etc.]. 

(3) vrksena vrksam « from tree to tree * : mdyd devl vrkfern 
vrksam paryatanti vandd ranam cahkramyamdnd drumad drum- 
am nirlksamdnd anupurrcna yendsau plakso mahadrumah. .tarn 
plaksavrk?am upajagdma « the queen Maya, moving from tree to 
tree, roaming from bower to bower, looking at from tree to tree, 
gradually came where the great plaksa tree (was), and approach- 
ed the tree * [L 94] . 

(4) silpena silpam « from art to art » : dev a asti punar iha 
nagare kaicid yo mayd sard ham samarthah silpena silpam upa- 
darsitum • sire, is there anybody in this city, who is able to 
compete with me from art or craft to art or craft (i.e., in differ- 
ent arts or crafts) » [L 163] . 

(5) varnena varnam « from colour to colour » : candra- 
surydv evam . . .varnendpi varnam, tejasajn tejo ndnubhavatah 
« the sun and the moon do not thus excel from colour to colour, 

*from brightness to brightness (i.e., in different colours and 
degrees of brightness) » [S 163]. 

(6) tejasd..tejah « from brightness to brightness*: see 
supra, (5). 

(7) durena duram « from distance to distance.*: tena 
bkiksund g rhas thap ravrajitdnam antikad durena dmam viharta- 
vyam * the bhiksu should remain from distance to distance away 
from (both) the householders and the pravrajitas * [S 287]. 
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(8) vakireipi vaktram * lip to lip » : kanthe so gfhya mama 
prakaiarp, vaktrena vaktram pranidhaya Sabdam karoti « taking 
me by the neck and putting (her) mouth to mine (she) made a 
sound * [Miii 149] . 

(k) Instrumental Absolute. One or two instances of the 
instrumental absolute are found in Old Indo-Aryan (in Vedic 
prose as well as in the classical Sanskrit). It arose out of the 
sociative instrumental. Some cases of the ablative absolute in 
Latin represent an original I.-E. instrumental absolute. In 
Buddhistic Sanskrit (not excluding the poems of Asvaghosa) 
it is a standing idiom. 

Thus : mriracittavyasanatapais tair evamvidhais tai& ca 
nipatyamdnaih naivdsandc chdkyamunU cacala * notwithstand- 
ing those austerities of body and mind, and inspite of such 
(followers of Mara the tempter) assailing, the sage of the Sakya 
race did not move from his seat * [B 13.43]; mahata ca puspa- 
var8endbhipravarsatd...kanyd6atasahasrdni sthitany abhUvan • a 
great shower of flowers having been showering the hundreds of 
thousands of girls stood (there) * [L 141]; taya grhltaya ndsya 
kaye Sastram kramisyati • that being put on no missile would 
strike him » [D 113]; sa bhagatmn...samddhim samdpanno' bhUt 
aninjamdnena kayena sthitena * the lord remained engrossed in 
ecstasy the body remaining calm* [S 19-20]; lokadhatum 
dgacchati sma prakampadbhih ksetraih pravarsadbhih padmaih 
« he was coming to the world while the ground was shaking and 
flowers were being showered » [S 428]; tena dgatena,..vyadhifr 
pra6dmyati * when he is come the epidemic will cease * [Mi 257] ; . 
yatra maitreyena bodhisattvena prathamam kumlamuldni avaropi- 
tanirdjnd vairocanena cakravartibhutena ayatirp sambodhim prar- 
thayamdnena * where Mai trey a the Bodhisattva first implanted 
the roots of happiness, Yairocana, in the state of the emperor, 

* wishing ft>r the coming awakening » [Mi 59] ; yujmehi vinltehi 
mahdjanakayo vinayam agamityati * you being educated a great 
many people will come in for enlightenment * [Mi 198] ; kivri 
nu khalu mayi parinirvrte imehi ca srdvakehi parinirvrtehi 

4 
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ito kettakasya kalasyabuddho bhagavan loke npapadisyati «I and 
all these Sravakas being extinguished, when from this time 
is the lord Buddha going to be born in the world? » [Mi 50]; 
uparuddhena kumarena grham nihsreyam samvrttam sarvd 
laksmi antarahitd « the prince being imprisoned the palace be- 
came luckless and the entire fortune disappeared » [Mii 101] ; 
yam tvam sdlehi phullehi sydmdm kauscyavasimm | gadham an- 
kena pidesi sa te kausalyam prcchaii || « when the Sala trees 
blossomed, $yama, wearing silken garment, whom you tightly 
pressed in your lap, now asks about your welfare » [Mii 175]; 
te dani tcna ydnapatrcna vipannena devadevdm namasyanti 
* the ship having foundered they then prayed to the gods » 
[Miii 08]; tena pltena asya sinriir utpadyate * it being drunk his 
memory will revive » [Miii 178] . 

THE DATIVE. 

The Dative was a living case in the earlier period of Old 
Indo-Aryan, but its use was much restricted as it is chiefly a 
personal case. In course of gradual development of Indo-Aryan 
the dative began to be merged in the genitive; the culmination 
of this process is to be found in the Prakrits where the dative, 
as a distinct case, was unknown. In Buddhistic Sanskrit also this 
decline is quite apparent. In the works of Asvagbiosa we find 
few instances where the dative has been replaced by the geni- 
tive; and this process goes on till we come to the Mahavastu 
where the instances with the dative hardly exceeds a score. 

(a) Thk Dative with Verbs. 

(i) Verbs meaning « to speak, to call,* etc. In the 
Buddhacarita this is the normal construction, b&t two instances 
occur where the genitive replaces the dative. In the Lalita- 
vistara : etc bodhiaattva ebhyo dcvaputrebhyo bhaQahtc • these 
Bodhisattvas speak to these sons of gods * [38] ; raja bodhi- 
sattvaya tam prakrtim arocayati « the king imparted that in- 
formation to the Bodhisattva * [1G3]; in the Divyavadana ; 
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tayd mdtdpitrbhydm arocitam « by her it was imparted to (her) 
parents » [17]; maghdya...drocayati « he informs Magha » [111]; 
tataJi . . .supriyaya lcathayati • then he speaks to Supriya » [112]; 
punar anyasma acakftta • he should speak to another * [S 346]. 

(ii) With verbs meaning * to give » : na tavac chramana- 
brdlwianebhyo ’ nudadami « I will not give (it) to Sramanas or 
Brahmins* [D 88]; amukaya...bhagavate mktubhiksa pradapita 
« by so-and-so (woman) charity of gruel was made to the lord * 
[13 70]; sarvani asmai purusaya nirydtaydmi « all I shall make 
over to this man * [S 108]; sa ca manis tayd...bhagavate dattah 
• the jewel was given by her to the lord * [S264]; bodhisattvaya 
sadhukaram adat • he gave thanks to the Bodhisattva » [S 397]. 

(Hi) With other verbs : katamam bho upadhyaya lipim me 
iiksayiqyasi * what alphabet, 0 teacher, would you teach me? * 
[L 143]; tasmaiprati&ndya • having promised to him » [S105]; 
tathagatas tasmai dharmam demyati « the Tathagata explained 
dharma to him » [S 137 j; imam sutrdntcnn . . .parebhyah. . .vistar- 
ena sampmkasayisyanti « they would reveal this sutranta in 
detail to others * [S 375]. 

(b) The Dative with substantives and adjectives : na can - 
yasmai gandhdya sprham utpadayam-asuh • did not have any 
liking for any other smell » [1; 170]; namas tasmdy dcarydya 
purmya * homage to that master ITima * [D 42] ; cf. drogyarri 
jyesthabhavikdya bhavatu * freedom from diseases be to the wife 
of the elder brother! » [D 28], Kascid eva vaidyapurusu bhavet.. 
sukusalafi sarvavyddhiprasaniandya * if there be a physician 
competent for curing all kinds of diseases » [S 320]; apratikiilo 
sravaimya * not disagreeable to hear * [Mi 194] ; kusalam adhis- 
thanaya bhavatu * welfare be to the place * [D 76]. 

(i) The Genitive-Dative : akdlam te Srona pramavydkaraitd- , 
ya • untimely it is, 0 Srona, for discussing your questions » [D 
.21]; ko })hadanta hetub leak pratyayo dvayo ratnayor yugapal 
lake prddurbhdvdya. « what is the cause and the reason, 0 
master, for the simultaneous appearance of the two gems ? * 
[D 62]; ko bhagavam hetuh kah pratyayo smitasya pradus- 
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kam^aya * what is the cause, 0 Lord, what is the reason for 
showing the smile * [Miii 139] ; samayo vd me agnihotram 
juhanaya « it is the time for my offering the Agnihotra (obla- 
tions) * [Miii 161] . 

(c) The Dative with the adverb : in the Divyavad&na the 
adverb yavat has been construed with the dative : na cdsyd 
amanojnaiabdairavanarri yavad garbhasya paripakaya • no hear- 
ing of unpleasant sounds for her until the maturing of the 
embryo » [D 2; 99] . 

(d) Dativus finalis : tad bhavigyati bahujanahitaya « it 
would be for the good of many » [L 7]; dvilacittaprasadanatayai 
samvartate * it serves for pacification .of disturbed mind » [L 34] ; 
upasevata raradharmadraramya « approach for hearing the 
supreme dharma (law) » [L 42 (</)]; bodhdya krtaniscayah 
« (one) with resolution made for (attaining) knowledge »[L 25]; 
bodhisattvasya darsandya vandanaya paryupdsandya ca dharma- 
sravanaya cdgacchanti sma « they came for visiting, worshipping 
and sitting round the Bodhisattva and for hearing dharma as 
well * [L 78] ; a b h inis k ra miqyate pravrajydyai « would leave 
home for mendicancy * [L 115]; alpaharatayai pratipadyeyam 

* I Rhall resort to eating little * [L 320] ; srdrastlm pindaya 
prdvikqat « entered SravastI for (begging) food * [D 39] ; srdvastlm 
piitdaya caritvd • having wandered in SravastI for food * [D 39] ; 
yadi tdvac chronah kotikarnah jivati laghu agamandya ksipram 
dgamandya « if, indeed, Srona Ivotikarna lives for coming back 
soon* [D 6]; teqdrn, tad bhavieyati dinjharatram arthdya hit&ya 
sukhaya « for long time it would be for their prosperity, welfare 
and happiness » [S 37]; yc ca... mantra, ra S ay add vd sattvSndm 
upakdrdyc kalpenti • those incantations and herbs which con- 
duce to the welfare of creatures » [Mi 134-35] ;*na cdyam tasya 
rdmasya dharma nirydti talk a rosy a sa myakduhk ha ksayaya • this 
dharma of Rama does not suffice for removing totally the pain of 
one practising it * [Mii 120]; a l ha bod hisattvo.. .pindaya canted 

• now the Bodhisattva having wandered... for (begging) food* 
,'Mii 207] ; md ca samudram avatar aydya cittarri karptha « do 



not make thy mind for plying the sea» [Miii 73]; durSsado 
hhavati puruqasya upasamkram anaya « it becomes unattainable 
for a man to approach * [Miii 104] . 

(e) Dativus commodi : sd ca rdjna. . .bodhisattvaya vrt&bhdt 
* she was chosen by the king for the Bodhisattva * [L 179], 
This is the only instance I have noted. 

(/) Dativus causalis : the following is the only instance that 
has been noted : salted ayuhksaydyu abhasvarad devanikayata 
cyavitvd • creatures having fallen from the shining body of gods 
for loss of the span of life * [Mi 52] . 

THE ABLATIVE. 

The Ablative has been very little used in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit. This is due to the fact that the sense of the ablative is 
generally expressed periphrastically, and that very often the 
instrumental is the substitute for the ablative. Those verbs 
which were construed with the ablative in Old Indo-Aryan are 
mostly construed in Buddhistic Sanskrit with the genitive plus 
the ablative adverb antikdt. 

(a) The Ablative with verbs : bliavu Utah. . .paicimabadhi- 
sattvasydntikdd dhariuasravanam srosyatha « you would hear the 
lecture on dhurina from the future Bodhisattva * [L 32] ; iti hi 
raja, . .brdhmanehhyah.. .pratisrutya « the king having heard this 
from the Brahmins* [L GO] [seep. 27 .supra] ; mamantikdd ... 
abhayam pratiydeante sma « they were begging protection from 
me » [L 103] ; jivitdd vyaparopitah « deprived of life » [L 281] ; 
evani bhagavata sgrthas caurasahasrat pratimoksitah « thus the, 
caravan was saved by the lord from the thousand thieves » [D 94] ; 
cau rasahas rasalat&dt sdrtho niqkritah « the caravan was ransomed 
from the thousand thieves * [D 94] ; purnasydntikdd vikriya # 
« having bought it from Purpa • [D33] ; bhagavata ’ntikdd dhar- 
, mam, srnati sma • he was listening dharma from the lord * [S 21] ; 
meghasya mdyavusya sakamia buddhaiabdam sunitvd • having 
heard the word ‘ Buddha ’ from the young man Megha » [Mi 
243]; angewo grhapati mamato apfedhitva. . .bhagavato sakasam 
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upasahkranto • the householder Angana, without asking me, 
approached the lord * [Mii 272] ; kim nu khalu ima striyo 
asmakar,i nagarasya daksinato margato varenti • why do these 
women forbid us (approaching) the southern section of the 
town?* [Miii 71]; yavajjlvam prandtipatat p ra tin iramisyarn «I 
shall forbear from taking life all through (my life) * [Miii 268] ; 
parebhyo napi vivyathe « he did not suffer at the hands of others » 
[Saundarananda 2.2]. 

( b ) The Ablative with past-participles in -ta (used as ad- 
jectives) : saranyebliyas tapasvibhyo vinayam siksita iva • they 
learnt good behaviour,, as it were, from the hermits who (always) 
offer protection »[ Saundarananda 1.13]; caurasakdsdt sarthah 
paritrdtah « the caravan was saved from the' thousand thieves » [D 
101]; yady asau arthdt paribhrastah kim prajhayapi pari- 
bhraqtah * if he is bereft of wealth, is he also heref't of (his) wis- 
dom » [I) 31]; ahitundikato hastate yatndt krltam nubhasitam 
* the maxim brought eagerly from the hand (of) an Ahitundika » 
[Mi 92(G)]; ah ay i strlratndto bhrasio * I am bereft of that jewel 
of a woman* [Miii 167]. 

(c) The Ablative with nouns and adjectives : pramocakah 
sarpaduhkhebhyah * he who frees (one) from all pains » [L 
448]; rahirmukhah sumsarat « disinclined to the world* [D 
1-2] ; sarmbhayebhyo vimocakah « the reliever from all fears » 
[S 417]; asadhdraySni prutyekabuddhebhyah « peculiar to the 
Pratyekabuddhas » [Mi 158], 

(d) The Ablative with adverbs : nu ca kascit tarn pad-mam 
pasyati ma anyatra sdruthinarottamdd daiuia iasahasrikacca 

.mahdbruhimyuh « no one saw that lotus except that best chario- 
teer of men and the great Brahman of ten-hundred-thousands 
(words) » [L 73]; anyatra vrlsdgrut • except in the tree-top * [D 
107]; nu...soasti sat-t-oo ..yo caramam jatirp,. . .budhisaltvam rya- 
kartum anyatra suddhavdsebhyah dcccbhyuh « there is no creature, 
other than the gods of pure habitation, to explain the fast birth 
to the Bodhisattva * [Mi 150 ]. The ablative with prabhrti occurs 
several times in the Saddharmapundarlka and in the Mahavastu, 
e.g., yatalp prabhrti « whenceforth » [S 317; Mi 153]. 
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( i ) The Ablative with saha -* with * is found in a causal 
sense ini the Lalitavistara as well as in the Divyavadana (ini the 
latter it being often written as a compound). This is due to the 
fact that in Buddhistic Sanskrit the ablative has very often 
been confused with the instrumental. Thus : ye cn kecit...gan- 
dharvdsuragarudabhutavi8tah...te sarve bodhisattvamatuh saha 
dar6anad eva svastha...bhavanti •* those who were ridden by a 
gandhanm or an asura or a garuda or a demon would at once 
come to themselves simultaneously with the sight of the mother 
of the Bodhisattva » [LSI]; may a dev l trtiaguhnakam api... 
gldnebhyah sattvebhyo ’nuprayacchati sma ie saha pratilambhad 
aroganirvikam bharanti sma « the queen Maya gave even a 
straw or a bit of grass to the suffering creatures, (and) 
simultaneously with getting it they became cured* [L71]; 
saha darsanad asyd clad abhavat « simultaneous with (her) see- 
ing, it occurred to her* [D 07]; sahadarmnac ednena bhagavato 
’ntike cittam abhiprasaditam « with the sight their heart in- 
clined towards the lord* [D 49]; sahasravanM era dhanasam- 
matasya rajno 'marsa utpannah * on hearing it the king I)hana- 
sammata became angry * [D 02] . 

(c) The Ablative of comparison : pasyami him mamdntikad 
abhimpatara dhosvin na Hi * I (shall) see whether (he is) more 
beautiful than I or not » [D 75]. 

(i) The following instances are interesting inasmuch as 
the regular comparative adjectives are either absent or totally 
suppressed : dharmasya tasyasravanad aharp, hi manye vipattim 
tridive ’pi vasah « I think that living in heaven is worse than 
hearing that dharma* [B 1.82]; paramahila dahanato’py 
amanyata « he thought of other’s women as (fiercer) than fire 
itself* [Saundarananda 3.32], 

(ii) The ablative sometimes appears for the genitive in 
superlative constructions : Hraddhadhanam ireqihataniam dhane- 
bhyah prajnarasas trptikaro rasebhyah \ pradhanarn adhyatma- 
sukhani sukhebhyo ’vidydratir duhlchatarna ratibhyah H «,the 
wealth of reverence is the best of wealths; the rasa of intellect 
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is the (most) palatable of the rasas; of all (kinds of) happiness 
that of spirituality is the chiefest; (and) of all attachments that 
of wrong outlook ( avidyd ) is the most painful » [Saundarananda 
5.24]; tebhyo ye udaratama devaputrdh « of them the most, ex- 
alted sons of gods * [L 52] . 

(/) The Causal Ablative : the causal ablative is of rare occur- 
rence in Buddhistic Sanskrit : kasmdd hetoh « from what cause, 
i.e., why?* [D, S, etc.]; iesdm aldblM samtapyatha • you pine 
for not attaining them » [S 74] ;atha. ..so vaidehako brahmanarajd 
dyuhksayac ca karmaksayde ca kdhnn akdrsl * now that Brahmin 
king of Yideha died on account of the loss of his span of life as 
well as the loss of karma • [Miii 172].. 

( g ) The Temporal Ablative : the ablative of time generally 
denotes that some action has taken place after some other event 
or after the loss of some time : caturndm mdsdnam atyaydt « at 
the end of four months » [L 114]; saslhanam va navanam vd 
mdsdnam atyaydt prasnta • she was delivered (of the child) at the 
expiry of eight or nine or ten months * [D 2] ; mdsdnam atyaydt 
prasuta [D 99] ; sasthyayitarakalpdndm atyaydt • at the end of six 
kalpas » [S 21]. 

( i ) In the following instances the ablative carries the sense 
of the temporal instrumental: turydni. . .pravadayamdsur ydvat 
tasya bhagavato viahdparinirvdnasamaydt « they 'sounded the 
trumpets till the time of the lord’s great extinction » [S 160]; 
tena astaca tv drimsado a rsatk u md ra m brahrnacaryam cirnam veda 
ca adhitd « by him was practised the celibate studentship up to 
(his) forty-eighth year and the Vedas were learnt * [Mii 209]. 

THE GENITIVE. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the genitive is the most living 
of the oblique cases. All the oblique cases, in fact, are often 
replaced by the genitive. The dative is, as a rule, replaced by 
the genitive. But it should be noted that the partitive genitive 
and the genitive with particular verbs, which is found in earliest 
Jndo-Aryan is almost totally absent in Buddhistic Sanskrit. 
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(a) The genitive with verbs which governed other oblique 
cases in Old Indo- Aryan. 

(i) The Accusative-Genitive. In the Saundarananda 

anucakrur vanasthasya dausmanter devakarmariah « emulated 
the son of Dusmanta, of godly deeds and living in forest * [36] . 
In the Lalitavistara : na kasya cit sattvasya rogo badhate sma 

• the disease does not attack anyone* [59]; kfudha pipdsa... 
naiva tasya badhate « hunger and thirst do not oppress him * 
[85 (Gr) ] ; kasya ca karmano vipdkena sa ojovindur bodhisattva- 
syopatisthate sma • for the fulfilment of what deed did that drop 
of vitality accrue to the Bodhisattva * [74]; jdtasya tasya guna- 
sagarasya jhatva « knowing Gunasagara to be born » [129 (G)]. 
In the Divyavadana : tvam apy asmakam utprasayasi « you too 
mock us* [17]; uttare ca pariprcchanti sutrasya vinayasya 
mtitrlcayah • the others ask about the Sutra, the Yinaya or the 
alphabet * [18] ; bhagavaais ta arogyayati « the lord greets you » 
[129]. In the Saddharmapundarlka : yatha mama pratibhati 

• as it appears to me » [17] 1 ; sthdpayitvd tathagatasya * leaving 
the Tathagata aside* [43]; sa cet...sattva nadtbhir uhyamana 
avalokitesvarasya bodhisattvasya...akrandam kuryuh « if the 
creatures being carried away by the river (current) cry the 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara (for help) *[439]; Sesah punah stupa 
mamoddisya kartavyah « the rest of the stupas should be built for 
me * [241]; cf. D. 99; yad vayam api tathagatasyanusiktemahi 
« as we tpo would learn after the Tathagata » [180] ; dharmaraja 
tesam arydndrp yodhanam yudhyatam drstva * the pious kin g 
seeing the noble combatants fighting » [290] ; puspavarqarp, 
tasya bhagavato bodhimande nimnnasyavyucchinnam pravarqay- 
anti « (they) showered a shower of flowers to the lord sitting on 
the bodhi seat *[l59] ; ndham ayusmanto yugmakam paribhavami 

• I, 0 long-lived ones, cannot vanquish you » [378]; asmakam 
bhagavan adhyeqati * the lord seeks us » [270]. In the Mah5- 
vastu : tatra tesam nairayikdnam nirayapala ayudhahasta ud- 


1 Bubhuk§itaip na pratibhati kin<?it “ nothing appeals to the hungry ” [Mah$bhBfly&], 
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dementi * there the guards of the hell hunt those condemned to 
the hell » [i 21]; kasya dani...yuyam pratyudgacchatha « whom 
do you welcome now * [i 23] ; bhiksunam amantreti « invites the 
Bhiksus » [i 262] ; rajno sreniyasya...dharmayd hathaya sam,- 
darsayitva * having educated the king Sreniya with religious 
talks* [i 261]; ah am aryasya nimantremi «I invite your 
reverence » [i 302] ; te dani sakyd rsikumdravam prcchati « the 
Sakyas now ask the sons of the sages » [i 355]; matdpitfndm 
abhivadetva « having greeted the parents » [i 354] ; tasya 
dharmiko’ti krtva ‘taking him to be a pious man* [iii 349]; 
mama uddisya a gato • come with reference to me » [iii 361]; 
mama jivitad vyaparopayitva 4 having divorced me from life » 
[ii 64] ; tasydpi na icchati * desires him not * [ii 69] ; mama 
evabhikdmksati * she wants me * [ii 69] 1 ; suddhodanasya prati- 
haretha * inform Suddhodana » [ii 31]; tesdm sarvesam prsthato 
krtva « leaving them all behind » [ii 69]; vydghrl. .catuspaddnam 
pratipdlcti 4 the tigress waited for the beasts » [ii 69]; bhadre 
mama patim varehi « madam, choose me as the husband * 
[ii 70] ; mama grhydlii ‘accept me* [ii 70]; brahmayusya 
upastavpkr amitra ‘having approached Brahmayu * [ii 78]; 
nidhydyati rdjakanyandm ‘ thinks of the princesses » [ii 147]; 
ya6odhara...kumarasya alllnd « Yasodhara approached the 
prince » [ii 48] ; sudhanukumaro rajno sucandrimhsya prcchati 
« the prince Sudhanu asked the king Sucandrima » [ii 98]; 
mama margamdno • seeking me* [ii 102]; so tava...kinnara- 
nagaram nesyati ‘ he would take you to the city of the kin- 
naras » [ii 108]; matdpitfndm pranipatitva ‘having bowed to 
the parents » [ii 110] ; kacit parasparasyaupagrhya * some hav- 
ing embraced each other » [ii 159] ; brahmanasya vd putrasya 
va ko vivesyati • who shall take care of the Byahman or the 
son* [ii 209]; paramagauravcya tesam mdtdpitrtiam upathihati 
« served the parents with great care » [ii 211] 2 ;. sa tesdrp 
dakuntakandm pariraksati « he protected those birds * [ii 251] ; 


Cf. bodhisattvam evabhikamh*ati ‘ 4 desired only the Bodhisattva ” [ii 69]. 
Cf. matapitaram upathihati “ serves the parents ” [ii 212]. 
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e$a...mama pralobheti « she tempts me * [iii 152]; md yuyam... 
mama abhivadetha « do not salute me* [iii 173]; rajrto su- 
bandhusya jayena vardhapetva « having beneclieted the king 
Subandhu with victory » [iii 421] . 

(ii) The Dative-Genitive. In the Buddhacarita : babhramur 
darsayantyo’ sya Sronls tanvamSukdvrtah « they wandered show- 
ing him their hips clothed with fine linen » [4.34] ; tad 
bravimi suhrdbhutva tarunasyavapusmatah « so, being a friend 
I say to (you), a handsome youth* [1.82]. In the Lalita- 
vistara : brahmanandm avocat « spoke to the Brahmans » ; [65 
(G)]; vada mama sighram * tell me soon* [90 (G)]; tarn 
humdrasya varayisyami • I shall choose her for the prince » 
[161] 1 ; yd te duhita sd mama kumarasya pradlyatam « give her, 
who is your daughter, to my son* [163] ; ayam...yu§mdkani 
dharmam deSayisyati « he will explain' the dharma to you * [43]; 
silpajnasya kanya datavyu « the girl should be given to an 
expert in the arts and crafts » [163] 2 ; bodhisattoasya upana- 
yati sma • brought to the Bodhisattva ’[73]; tac easy a na rocate 
« it did not please him* [308]; b'odhisatt do . . .rdjnah suddho- 
danasya svapnam upadarsayati sma * the Bodhisattva caused the 
king Suddhodana dream a dream * [224]; abhipravedya maha- 
rajasya suddhodanasya * informing the great king Sudd liod ana » 
[241] ; sd... rdjnah Suddhodanasya dutam presayati sma * she 
sent a messenger to the king Suddhodana * [62]; rdjnah saddho- 
danasya nivedaya « impart (it) to the king Suddhodana » [116] ; 
asitasycumahar8eh pratisrutya « having acquiesced to the great 
sage Asita » [117] ; tdvdt kumarasya k at ama... kanya rocate 
* which of the girls appeals to the prince? » [156 ]; t.e...kumdra- 
syaindm prakrtim drocayanti sma * they informed this matter 
to the prince * [156] ; tarn kanydm asmdkam prativedaya * let 
me know (the particulars of) the girl » [159]. In the Divya- 
vadana : sarvo’yam lokah suvarnasya sraddadhati * all people 
believe in*gold * [17]; anekais tesam arocitam • it was informed 


1 ‘ Dativus commodi ’ replaced by the genitive. 

8 Of. karmasilpajfidya kanydm dasyami [ibid]. 
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to them by many * [17]; tala ay usman purno bhratuh kathayati 

* then the long-lived Purna said to (his) brother » [42] ; equip 
vanijam ratnavibhajarn kuru • divide the jewels among these 
merchants » [-12] ; tena tasydh pratijndtam « by him it was pro- 
mised to her * [15] ; tasya bha'mjyam vyapadisa « prescribe a 
medicine for him * [25] ; anando bhagavatah pratyasrauqit 
« Amanda agreed with the lord » [76] ; bhiksunam . . .upadardayet 

* should show to the Bhiksus * [77] ; pakvam addydgatya dam- 
patyor upanamitavan * taking cooked (food) brought (it) before 
the husband and wife » [31]; caurdndm nivedayati • addressed 
the thieves » [101] ; taih purnasya dutah presitah « by them a 
messenger was sent to Purna * [33] ; tasya tav abhisaram dattvd 
« having given to him the two as the present » [6] ; tau na 
kasyacit punar api sraddadhatum urabdhau * they (two) began 
not to trust anybody » [6] ; kim asya prahardmi * what shall I 
dart against him » [40] 1 ; gacchdnanda tathdgatasya sronyasya 
ca...manjam prajnapaya • go, Ananda, and show the seat to the 
Tathagata and Sronya * [20] ; kas te sraddhasyati « who would 
believe you?* [70]; atha maghali. . .supriy asya. . .kathayati * then 
Magha spoke to Supriya » [ill] ; bubhuksita vayani asmakam 
anuprayaccha « we are hungry : give us (food) * [12] ; ekasya 
kqiptam « hurled at one* [12] 1 ; team asmakam trsdrtdnam 
pdnlyam anuprayaccha « do thou give drink to us smitten with 
thirst * [7]; tuny ahum snusayah samarpayami « those 1 hand 
over to the daughter-in-law » [13]; aham tesarn jndtindm sam- 
adtiami « I shall direct to those kinsmen* [13]; evam dryeti 
dauvarikah puruqah anathapindadasya grhapateh pratyasrauqU 

* the man at the gate agreed to the householder Anathapindada, 
(saying), ‘yes sir’ » [8.1]; maitreyo 'pi... temm mdnavakdnam 
anupradasyati « Maitreya also shall give to those men * [61] . 2 
In the Saddharmapundarlka : sddhu bhagavanh ity dyusmdn 
aariputro bhagavatah prdtyasrauslt « ‘ Right, 0 Lord ’ ! — thus 


1 In the Vedic pra-hr was construed with the dativus incommodi, but in classical 
Sanskrit it was construed with the locative ; so also k$ip, 

* Cf, maitrey&ya...anuprad&syati [ibid]. 



did the long-lived Sariputra agree to the lord * [39] ; sattvanam 
dharmam deSayami « I would teach dharma to the creatures * 
[40] ; gorathakan eva darakasya dadyat « he should give only 
bullock carts to the boy* [73]; evarn caiqam vadati "thus 
speaks to them * [79]; te tathagatasya lokapitur abhisradda- 
dhati « they believe ini the Tathagata the father of the world * 
[80]; na kasyacit sat tv any a., .parinirvdnam vadati "does not 
speak of the extinction! to any creature » [81] ; tathdgatas cds- 
makam evam vadati « the Tathagata thus speaks to us * [108] ; 
na kasyacid acahqet « should not divulge to any one *[102; 105]; 
sarvasattvanam dharmam upadarSayitum « to teach dharma to 
all beings » [82] ; naham yusmakam kincid aparadhyam « I have 
committed no offence against you » [104] ; tarri daridrapurusam 
dnayya mahato jndtisanghasyopanamayitvd « having brought 
that poor man, produced him before the great (assembly of) 
kinsmen » [108] ; atha khalu ta rsayas tasya purusasyaivarri 
kathayeyuh « now the sages would thus talk to that man » 
[!■ 5] ; sa ca jatyandhas tesam purusdnam na iraddadhyat « he, 
the born-blind, would not believe those men* [133]; nadyas 
tesdrn gddham dadyuh « the rivers would offer fordability to 
them » [439]; sarve’ sya. . .krudhyanti « all are angry with him * 
[378] ; na ca krudhyanti « do not take offence * [379] ; ye cdsya- 
ivam..,lostram vd danclam vd ksipanti • those who hurl a stone 
or a stick at him » [379] ; buddhandm bhagavatam namaskaram 
kurydt « should pay homage to the lord Buddha » [442] ; tdni 
brdhmdni virnanani tasya bhagavato niryatayamasuh « they 
offered those Brahma dirigibles to the lord » [165] ; tesam evani 
kathayati « thus speaks to them » [189]; imam dharmaparyd- 

yam pareqdrp, samsrd cay am anah « lecturing that series of dharma 
to others* [355]; teqdm...arocayet « should let them know* 
[322]; tatp, dhdrmam... kasyacid acaksita « that dharma should 
be imparted to anyone* [345]. In the Mahavastu : megho... 
tdni pancotpalani bhagavato dipanikarasya k$ipi « Megha threw 
those five lotuses at the lord Dlpamkara * [i 238] ; tena apardni 
panca purdnasatani presitdni dcaryasya « he sent another five 
hundred puraifas (gold coins) to the master * [i 243] ; namo 
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buddliasya * homage be to the Buddha » [i 245] ; adasi uttiyo 
Sresthi abhiyasya bhiksusya prabhutarn hiranyam • Uttiya, the 
merchant, gave much gold to the bhiksu Abhiya » [i 57]; 
paresam, ca deSayanti * lecture to others * [i 46] ; prasadam 
kdrayitva.. .samyaksambuddhasya nirydtesi ‘having built a 
palace dedicated (it) to the Perfectly Awakened One » [i 49] ; 
sa raja kusasya dutam apresaye « the king sent a messenger to 
Kusa » [i 128]; m ant rants ca vedams ca brahmanandm vacenti 
• taught the mantras and the vedas to Brahmans » [i .1.97] ; atha 
tomaro lecchaviganasya pratiSrutvd « now Tomara having pro- 
mised to the Licchavis » [i 255]; cvam . . .raja sreniyo bimbisaro 
tomarasya lecchavisya jalpati * thus the king Sreniya Bimbisara 
spoke to Tomara the Licchavi » [i -257]; patram gramikasya 
darsayati « shows the pot to the villager » [i 301]; a ham pitari 
brdhmatidnam parityaktd « I have been given over to the 
Brahmans by the father » [i oil] ; tehi tesam brahmanandm 
sandi8tam « they told those Brahmans » [i 313] ; csd na asmd- 
kam matin} aparadhyati * she, MalinI, does not offend us » [i 
313];' dbitchi rdjho suddhodanasya ni cedi tain ♦ the messengers 
informed the king Suddhodana » [i 356]; tasya yuthapatisya 
pranipatitd « she bowed low to the leader of the herd » [i 362] ; 
na hasyaci aparadhyanti * they commit no offence against any- 
body »[i 364]; sarramrgdndm ca abhayani dehi • offer protec- 
tion to all the deer » [i 365]; bhagavatd kumdrabhutena kanyd- 
ndm alankardm pi visranantena yasodharaye satasahasramulyam 
hdram dinnam * when the lord, being a youth, (was) .present- 
ing trinkets to girls, he gave Yasodhara a necklace worth a 
hundred thousands » [ii 64] ; nasydh kihcit sayivibhajisyam 
« I shall give nothing to her » [ii 65] ; mahdndmo samdisati rdjho 
Suddhodanasya na sakydmi yasodhardm kumdrasya datum « Ma- 
hanaman told the king Suddhodana, ‘ I cannot give away Yaso- 
dhara to the prince’* [ii 73]; tasya vdnarasya jalpdhi « speak to 
that monkey * [ii 248] ; pratihdrarakscna .. ryisya nivcditam 
« the gateman submitted to the sage * [ii 31]; upanametha 
kumdram rsisya « bring the prince before the sage » [ii 32] ; 
tato rdjho Suddhodanasya pravrtti dgata « then news came to 
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the king Suddhodana * [ii 207] ; pararnabodhisamprapto Sravas- 
tyam bhiksundm vydkaroti * having attained the perfect know- 
ledge, (the lord) announced (it) before the bhtksus in SravastT * 
[ii 1.36] ; nunaham yattika kapilavastunagare kanya tarn, sar- 
vam kumarasya iipadarsayami « indeed I shall show’ to the 
prince as many girls as there are in the city of Kapilavastu » [ii 
149] ; rajna amatyanam dnattam « the king ordered the minis- 
ters » [ii 156]; ncipi iasya ahitundikasya kupyati « did not flare 
up at that juggler * [ii J78]; kim maya tava aparaddham 
chandakasya ca « what have I injured of you or of Chandaka * 
[ii 189] ; sa dani sudariana dem iasya kubjaye rusita aha • now 
the queen Sudarsanii, angry with that hunch-back (woman), 
said * [ii 459] ; sd...tdsam antahpurikdndrp rusyati « she is cross 
with those women of the seraglio » [ii 480] ; kasya va garahdmy 
aharn « whom shall I take to task? » [ii 480 (G)]; yasya sarve 
rdjdnn pranamanii • to whom all the kings bow low » [ii 491]; 
kasirdjno upasamkranta * approached the king of Kas'i » [iii 
152 ]; yadi me maharaja mama na sraddadhasi « if you, 0 my 
king, do not believe me » [iii 42]; bhagavan mama etad uvaca 
« the lord told me this * [iii 51]; bhagavam venuvane bhiksii- 
nam amantrayati « the lord spoke to the bhiksus in the bamboo 
bower* [iii 63] ; so ddni asvardja tesdm vdnijakdndrp samanu- 
sdsati * now the king of horses spoke to the merchants [iii 76]; 
so'hani tasya upakasya . . .sprhayanto abhiksnam ctam gdthdm 
bha$ami « now I, longing after that Upaka, always utter this 
verse » [ivi 193]; namas tasya aryasya mahagovindasya « homage 
to the reverend Mahagovinda * [iii 223]; tesdm bhagavam.. bha- 
gati • the lord addressed them » [iii 434] . 

{iii) The Instrumental-Genitive : mama ca tvarp sdriputra 
dirg haratram anuMksito 'bhut « you, 0 Sariputra, were for a 
long time instructed by me » [S 64] ; so pi rdjno devihi sdrdharp 
kridanasya kridate « he sported with the king, (who was) 
sporting with his queens * [Miii 169] ; « parasparasya vivahitd 
« married to one another * [Mi 351] . 

( iv ) The Ablative-Genitive : athaikasya pratigrahifydmi * I 
shall accept from one » [L 497]; dharmasxjdparihiyante * do 
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not swerve from dharma * [L 525] ; ydcdmi te « I beg of you * 
[L 46 (G)] ; ye sattvds tathdgatasya dharmam bhdqamanasya 
srqvanti « the creatures who listen to the Tathagata, talking 
dharma • [S 124] ; asya dharmaparyayasya uttraset * would be 
afraid of this series of dharma * [S 234] ; ime kumdra asmakam, 
sujdtd pi « these boys are born well of us » [Mi 355]; mama 
sarve mrgd trasanti « all deer recoil from me * [Mii 70]; temm 
mrgapalmnah na samtrasanti « birds and beasts do not recoil 
from them [Mii 210]; amatyaputro . . .sarvesam vinavadyena 
viMsyati • the minister’s son was distinguished from all in play- 
ing the lyre » [Miii 35] ; rnanusyesu cyavitva narakesupapadyati 

• falling from mankind he is born in the hell * [Miii 42] . 

( v ) The Locative-Genitive : kinnanye pi sudhanusya prern- 
nam nipatitam « the Kinnarl’s love fell on Sudhanu * [Mid 98]; 
iccheyam aham bhagarato a rad asya brahmacaryam caritum 

• I wish to live as a religious student with his reverence Arada * 
[Mii 118]; na kascij janatayah kanydydh kumarasya cittam 
abhirq.met * may not the heart of the prince be attached to an 
ordinary girl » [Mii 149] ; so pi pandito sakuntako tasya Mknn- 
tikasya visrambheti • the wise bird also trusted the fowler * 
[Mii 242]; tasyapi kampillasya rajho brahmadat tasya.. .punya- 
vantasya kumarasya putrapremnam nipatitam * Brahmadatta, 
the king of Kampilya, felt an affection for the boy Punyavanta 
as towards a son » [Miii 40] ; nia bhavanto iramanasya gau- 
tamasya brahmacaryayi caratha « do not live as a religious 
student with the Sramana Gautama * [Miii 63] ; mama sarve 
lagnatha * hold me fast, all of you * [Miii 354]. 

(vi) The dativus commodi et incommodi is very often re- 
placed by the Genitive : kim mama baddham « what is attached 
tome?* [S 211]; tarns tan gandhan paresam api vyakaroti 
• emits that perfume for others as well * [S 361] ; dandakarmani 
karotha yathd caurasya kriyati tasya me « give me pynishment 
as is done to a thief » [Miii 174], 

(b) The Genitive with verbs which were so construed in 
Old Indo-Aryan. It is rather remarkable that in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit, the genitive appears with some verbs which governed 



the genitive in the Vedic but not so in Classical Sanskrit :—tad 
vahanatp go&nacanflandsya purayitva « having filled the cart 
With sandal Wood ^ [D 42] ; catvaro lohasarrighatah suvantasyd 
purnds tiqthanti • the four iron pots stand filled with gold * 
[D 14] ; suvarnasya kalaiah purayitva sthapitah « the pitcher was 
kept filled with gold » [D 16] ; tasmdd udakasya patrapuram 
anaya « fetch a cup full of water » [D 51] ; ratnanarri tad vaha- 
nam puritam * the cart was filled with gems » [D 5] ; bhuyiq- 
thena Sariputraiv am- rup anam bodhisattvanam paripurnam tad 
buddhakfetram, bhavisyati « that land of Buddha, 0 Ssriputra, 
will be filled much with suchlike Bodhisattvas * [S 66] ; Suti4am 
udakasya pHretva « having filled the proboscis with water * [Miii 
182]*; kumbho visasya parisiktah • the pot filled with poison » 
[L 180 (G)]; aham te smarayiqydmi • I shall remember you * 
[D 57] ; bhagavdms casmakani smarayati tathagatajndnadaya- 
dan « the lord remembers us, the cosharers of the knowledge 
of the Tathagata » [S 110] t; jenti tvarri vailasikaye dhita, tava 
putro na kincit paitrkasya rajyasya ca dravyasya ca prabhavati 

• JayantI, you are the daughter of a hetaera : your son would not 
inherit paternal kingdom or any other thing » [Mi 349] ; raja 
subandhu nama...m8thmarii nagara-sahasramm rajyatp, karayati 

• the king named Subandhu rules over sixty thousand cities * 
[Mii 420] $ ; matuh pituh na utkanthitairi sya « he may not be 
anxious for the parents * [Mii 165]. § 


* This is a kind of partitive genitive. It is an Indo-European idiom ; the cognate 

/ / 

verba in the different Indo-European dialects — Gk. tfAear, ir\rfpij5 } Lat. plenus % Goth. fulls f 
Lith. pilnas — are all construed with the genitive. In Vedic the adjective purna is so con- 
strued : 3 inadhvo astna asicann amartam indray a purnam [Atharvaveda SamhitS, 9.7.6]; 
purndn parisrutah kumbhan [Satapatha Brahmapa, 11.5.6.13]; in Classical Sanskrit also 
sometimes : gha^am apam purnam [Manu Samhita, 11.183] ; also in Pali. 

f In classical Sanskrit, smr (here the causative carries the sense of the simple root) 
governs the accusative. This idiom is Indo-European often, but in the Vedic there is only one 

instance (that iij the Athirvkveda S4mhitS) : fxtfurrio-KOfuu rtivfiKov “ I remember the friend ” 
— Latin memini amici ; yathd mama smardd asau “ as he may remember me” [AV. 6.130.3]. 

t These two idioms are allied to the Vedic idiom of the genitive governed by verbs mean- 
ing 44 to rule.” 

- f Cf. uikhnpidfridnd bltaiato jilrun&ln " Bharat* feeling anliotts for hi* tfu|**icrs " 
[Bhattik&vya]. 

6 
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(c) Elliptic Genitive : so drnoty eva amatyanam • he listens 
to the (speech of the) ministers * [Mi 272]*; tasya gramikasya 
SrutvH « hearing (the words of) the villager » [Mi 302] ; putraka 
na yufmabhir mamatyayat strlndrp Srotavyam « 0 sons, you 
should not pay heed to the women after my demise * [D 27]; 
na ca vijdnasi pancayojananantarasthitasya janasya bhasamanasya 

• you cannot understand (the speech) of one speaking at a dis- 
tance of five yojanas » [S 135] . 

(d) The Genitive with substantives and adjectives : maha - 
brahmario ’nukampam upadaya « feeling pity for Mahabrahman » 
[L 73-74; etc.]; anuttardyah samyak-sambodher labhinah 

• attainers of the unsurpassed perfect knowledge » [S 41; etc.]; 
nandadlnam bhiksunam abhiprasanno * pleased with the bhiksus 
beginning with Nanda » [Mi 36]; sahasranarp visarjayita « giver 
of thousands* [S 340]; niyato me manusydnam vindbhavo 

• certain is the bereavement of men » [Mii 103] ; raja rsisya 
vismito • the king was surprised at (the deeds of) the sage * 
[Mii_32] ; piSacasya ca etasya ca nasti kincit ndna karanam 

• there is no differentiation between him and a ghoul * [Mii 
459]; didrk8aya . . .muneh « with a desire of seeing the hermit » 
[Saundarananda, 4.40, etc.] ; yatha ca darsl tesam sattvanam 

• (one) who looks upon all creatures (as) equal * [S 124] . 

(e) The Genitive with adverbs : uttiyasya drcsthisya dhltuh 
sdrdharp, vipraduHo * corrupted with the daughter of Uttiya, the 
merchant * [Mi 36] ; bodhisattvo ca mayaya matuh sdrdharp, 
iivikarn samarudho « the Bodhisattva, with (bis) mother Maya, 
boarded the palanquin » [Mii 26] ; gangaya ca yamundyd ca 
antara kMyapo rsi yajharp yajati « the sage Kasyapa holds a 
sacrifice (in the place) between the Ganges and the Yamuna » 
[Miii 363] . 

(f) The Comparative Genitive : katamo’sya deva mama 
viU$to * what other man is more distinguished than J, 0 sire 1 » 

• amatyanam for amatyanam vaky am; df. asmaham ic chrnuhi 11 hear (=our words) 
[?gveda Samhitft, 7.28.1] ; irudhy asya 11 hear him ” [RV. f 7.88.2] ; tasya vfi 6uiru$ant$ 
“ him men wish to listen to " [Kau?itahi Br&hmai^a, 7.6] ; also in Pali t 
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[L 136 (G)]; sarvetarri tefam bhrdtfnam susikqitah « (he) was 
better educated than all his brothers * [Mu 434] ; upali bhiktu 
yutmdkarp, vrddhatarako • the bhiksu Upali is older than you 
(all) * [Miii 181]. 

(g) Appositional Genitive is a remarkable phenomenon in 
Buddhistic Sanskrit of the Mahavastu : purnam casya putrasaha- 
sram abhttii mranam vlranam • he had full thousand sons — 
(sons) heroic and valiant* [Mi 49]; rajagrhe . . parvam vartati 
pancdnarri tapoSatanam « a (sacrificial) session is being held at 
Rajagrha, — a session of five hundred austerities » [Miii 57] ; 
purnam casya putrasahasram bhavet Suranam vlranam * he will 
have a full thousand sons (all) brave and heroic * [Miii 107]; 
tasya rajno brahmadattasya putrasatam kumaranam « the king 
Brahmadatta (had) five hundred sons (all) young » [Miii 361] .* 

(h) Genitivus Mater iae et Originis : caturaslti kutdgdra- 
sahasrani kdrayesi.. saptanam ratnanam « he built eighty-four 
thousand cottages of the seven gems » [Mi 49] ; sakyo vicitrdm. 
kutham upasthapayet simhacarinaparivaraiiam vyaghracarma- 
parivardnam dvlpicarmaparivaranam « the Sakya brought ’ rugs 
(made) of skins of lions, tigers and of leopards » [Mii 117]. 

(i) The Genitive Absolute t : Pacini lays down the rule [2. 
3.38] that the absolute genitive expresses anddara • disregard * 
in classical Sanskrit. Though the absolute genitive does not 
occur in the Rgveda, it appears sporadically in Vedic prose, but 
there often no sense of anddara is apparent. So also with Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit. Even in the chaste Sanskrit of Asvaghosa 


# The existence of the appositional or apexegetic genitive in Sanskrit is denied by 
Whitney in his Sanskrit Grammar. But there occurs at least one certain example of it in 
Old Indo-Aryan. It is this : 

antar agne ruca tvam 
ukhayai sadane sve I 
tasy&s tvarp harasa tapan 
jfitavedal? sivo bhava 0 

** O Agni with glow l Within thy own seat of pan l Heating with her blaze I Be thou, 
O All-knower, auspicious M [Taittiriya Samhitft, 4.1.91; Keith’s Introduction to the tran- 
slation of the above]. 

| Vide Huebschmann, Zur Casuslehre, p. 280 ; de Saussure, L’emploi du ^enitif absplu 
en Sanscrit. 
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there occur instances where the absolute genitive implies np 
anadara ; thus : iti paiyata eva rajasunor idam uktva sa nabhab 
samutpapata • the king’s son thus looking on, he leaped into the 
sky »[B 2.20]; samantaravatirqasya ca bodhisattvasya..pfthivim 
bhitva mahdpadmam pradurabhiit * as soon as the Bodhisattva 
(was) born, a great lotus sprang up cleaving the earth * [L 96] ; 
tasya khalu punab-padmaprabhasya tathagatasya parinirvT- 
tasya dvatrirrrfad antarakalpdn saddharmah sthasyati « the TathS- 
gata Padmaprabha having attained final extinction, the true 
dharma will exist for thirty-two kalpas • [S 67]. 

THE LOCATIVE. 

Like the other local cases (such as the instrumental and the 
ablative) the locative in Buddhistic Sanskrit — though in a lesser 
degree — was very often expressed periphrastically with antika 
and other similar adverbial postpositives. 

(a) The Locative with verbs : prayata svatmahite jagaddhite 
ca « strive for your own as well as for the world’s good » [B 
5.78]*; kdmesv ajasram pramamada nandah « Nanda committed 
great excesses in pleasures * [Saundarananda, 4.32]; mahamu- 
nau bhaktiva&at pranemuh « bowed low to the great sage out of 
reverence* [ibid, 5.1]; tasminn aharn abhirame 6antiparame 

• I delight in the supreme peace * [Bruchstiicke Buddhistischer 
Dramen, p. 66] ; makamesu mithyacarisyatha « do not for no- 
thing ply in pleasures » [L 16] ; cdreyam aham bho arade kala- 
me brahmacaryam * I shall live as a religious student with 
Xrada Kalama » [L 259] t; tena khalu punah samayena pahcaka 
bhadravarglya rudrake ramaputre brahmacaryam, caranti sma 

• at that time five good men were leading the life of religious 
studentship under Rudraka Ramaputra * [L 308] ; aham arade 
brahmacaryam careyam * I shall be a student under Ar§4a » 

# Cf . devdsura va e$u lokequ saipyettre “ the gods and the Asuras strove for (the 
supremacy of) these worlds ” [Aitareya }3ralimaoa, 37.6.1]. 

f This is a Vedm idiom ; o/. protir ha kau*dmbeya\ kausuruvmdir udddlaka arunau 
brahmacaryam uvdsa “ Proti, the son of Kusuravinda, of Kausambf, dwelt with Uddalafca, 
the sod of Aruna, as a student ” [Satapatha Br&hmapa, 12.2.13]. Cf . Pah : brahmycanyaip 
sugate cardmase “ we shall live at religious students with Sugata * [Suttanipftta, 
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[Mil 118]; numham udrake rdrmputre brahmacaryeup care 

• indeed I live as a student with Udraka (=Rudraka) Bama- 
putra » [Mii 119] ; dharme caratha irarnanabra hmanem « deal 
religiously with the Sramapas and Brahmanas » [Mi 196] ; tad 
ayuktam etat...mama bhavet...yad ahapi anuttardyam samyak 
sambodh.au ndbhisambuddheyam • it would be improper for me 
if I do not be fully awakened in the unsurpassed perfect awakenr 
ing * [L 43] ; gumn atmani pratijanite « admits (to have) 
virtues in herself * [L 161] ; mdtapitarau ca iaranagamanasikr 
tapadeeu prasthdpitau * the parents were established in taking 
refuge and in the teachings r [D 17]; sa bhagamta...bodhau 
vyakrtQ « she was coached in bodhi by the lord ? [D 70]; kdSi- 
Tajiid supriyo mahasdrthavdhatve ’bhisiktah * Supriya was ap- 
pointed in the (post pf the) merchant-in-chief by the king pf 
KasI » [D 100] ; tada lipyam upanyastah « then (he was) in- 
structed in the alphabet * [D 3] ; tam te putratve samMapayis- 
yami * I shall establish him ini your sonship » [D 57]; na eg, 
kamequ sajjate badhyate vd « (he) is not attached to, nor bound in 
pleasures* [D116]; utpdtane ’hamna bibhemi...netradvrayasya 
« I am not afraid of plucking out the eyes » [D 411] ; sa bhaga- 
van..Jrlgartarri nama bodhisattvam . . . anuttaraydip samyak- 
sambodhau vyakrtya « having instructed the Bodhisattva, named 
Srlgarta, ini the unsurpassed perfect knowledge, the lord... » [S 
21] ; atha sa bhagavan nirvanadhatau parinirvrtah « now the 
lord was finally pacified in the state of extinction * [S 21]; te 
tenaiva t paripacita abhuvann uttarayarp samyaksambodhau 
« they were instructed by him only in the unrivalled perfect 
knowledge * [S 22] ; dharmesu nlryatah « instructed thoroughly 
in dharma * [8 60] ; te codarayam buddhabodhau samdd&pitdh 

* they were established in the comprehensive Buddha-faith * 
[S 110]; tath&gataidsane ’ bhiyujyante • are enjoined to the com- 
mand of the Tathagata * [8 30] ; piteva priya ekaputrake karu- 
ndrp janayitva * having felt pity like the father for the only 
dear son * [S 136] ; te$u casrna prayuktd ghatamdna vy&yaccha- 
manah « we are engaged in, trying, and struggling for them » 
[8 109] ; tan sarvdn sva atmabhdve pa&yati • looks Upon them 
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with the feeling for the self* [S 370]; ghatikdrah...murdhni 
keiesu paramriati * Ghatikara takes hold of the hair oni the 
head* [Mi 321]; bhagavato dlpankarasya santike brahmacary- 
arn carisyama * we shall live as students with the reverend 
Dlpankara » [Mi 243] ; megho gatvd bhagavato dlpankarasya 
santike pravrajito « Megha went and was admitted to religious 
mendicancy under Dlpankara » [Mi 243] ; sa dani sudariand 
devl...aparcisu devlsu jalpati « now the queen Sudarsana talked 
to the other queens* [Mii 449]; asmabhih...sramanabrahma- 
tie$u...udaraiii danani dinnani « by us generous gifts were given 
to Sramanas and Brahmanas * [Miii 43].* 

(b) The Instrumental Locative : rajanam sahasresu ca pari- 
vrto bhaveya * I would be surrounded with a thousand kings • 
[Miii 107]; dvdtrimsallaksanesu upagatam « endowed with the 
thirty-two (auspicious) signs* [Mii 38(G)]. 

(c) The Dative Locative : sa, dani sudarsana devi...aparasu 
devlsu jalpati [see supra ] ; asm,dbhih...sramanabrahmane8u... 
udarani danani dinnani [see supra ] . 

(d) The Ablative Locative : yatha kumbhakarah samanasu 
mrttikasu bhajandni karoti • just as the potter makes (different) 
pots from the same earth* [S 132]; janapadesu api jano aga- 
cchati « peoples come from the provinces » [Mii 74] ; yanesu 
pratyaruhya * getting down from the vehicles [Miii 179] ; yatha 
mdtdye putrapremena stanesu ksiram pravaheya evam tasya 
rqisya tato angulito ksiram pravahati * just as milk flows from 
the mother’s breast for love for her child, so also milk' flowed 
from that finger of the sage * [Miii 358] . 

(e) In the following instance the genitive has been used in 
apposition to the locative : vimtdydm bahu6rutayam...pramadot- 
tamdyam bodhisattvah, matuh kuksim avakramanti « the Bodhi- 
sattvas resort to the womb of the mother who is well-behaved, 
educated... and is the best of women * [Mi 205]. 


* C/. daridre dtyate ddnaiji saphalam pan^unandana “ the gift given to the poor, 0 son 
of is fruitful ” [Hitopadefa]. 
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(f) The Locative with substantives and adjectives : sarva- 
vidyasv atiparagatah • perfectly at home in all branches of 
learning* [L 50 (G)]; ye ca deva-manusya bodhisattvasya 
gunequ pratyakmh « those gods and men that are eye-witnesses 
of the virtues of the Bodhisattva * [L 322]; yathd k^etre...pra- 
tyakqas tvam...evam karmavipakesu pratyaksa hi tathdgatdh 

• as you are the witness in the matter of the field, so the Tatha- 
gatas are witnesses in the evolutions of karma * [D 71] ; pancasu 
sthanesu krtavi sarpvrttah * became expert in the five sthanas » 
[D 58; etc.]; so’ha'ip tirthikasddhdranyam rddhyarp visannah 
« I am incapable of those powers common to the tirthikas * [D 
44] ; atha yd devata ayusmati purrte ’ bhiprasannah « now the 
deities that were pleased with the longlived Purna » [D 42] ; 
a$tasu parilcQdsu udghatako vacakah panditah samvrttah « he 
became an expert, an exponent and a master in the eight exa- 
minations » [D 3] ; iilpe va i$vastre va hastismiip vd dhanutsa- 
rusmirp vd rdjasastresu vd na kahirncit kumaro gatim-gatah 
« the prince is not educated in art, or in missiles, or in ele- 
phants, or in fencing, or in polity* [Mii 73]; sravako’ham 
asmi sugate • I am a iravaka under the Sugata » [Miii 51] ; 
naham maharaja kamesu arthika « I am not, 0 Great King, 
desirous of pleasures » [Miii 169]; aharpvo’tra sthane pratibhuh 

• I stand guarantee for you in this matter » [S 79], 

(g) The Locative of time generally denotes a period as 
against the instrumental (which then denotes a point of time in 
that pefiod) : tasyarp velayam as against tena samayena. 

(h) The Locative Absolute is abundant in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit. Examples need not be multiplied : tatra rdtrau vinirga- 
tayam aditya udite...bodhisattvo vinirgato’bhut * then the night 
having passed away and the sun having risen the Bodhisattva 
went out * [L 139] . 

PEKIPHRASIS. 

As in Middle Indo-Aryan the oblique cases in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit are generally expressed periphrastically with help- 
words which serve to make the case-meaning clearer. 
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The following are the different postpositives with the 
different cades. 

(a) The Accusative of space is expressed by the genitive 
plus such adverbs as samanantatah, sdmantena t the accusative of 
goal with uddiiya, etc. 

(b) Not Only the sociative, but all kinds of the instrument- 
als are invariably construed with sardham, saha, samam, saman- 
vagata, etc. The sociative instrumental is sometimes construed 
in the genitive with sardham. The causal instrumental is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with agamya. 

( c ) The dative is construed in the genitive with artha, krta, 
drabhya , uddisya, antika, etc. 

(d) The ablative is construed in the genitive with antika 
or s antika, in the accusative with drabhya, upadaya, etc. 

(e) The locative is construed with antah, antika, etc. 

[See infra under the Nominal Phrase.] 

THE CASE-FORMS AS ADVERBS. 

The following are the most characteristic of fossilised case- 
forms used as adverbs : — (1) The instrumental : parena, para- 
tdrena, daksinena, etc.; samantena, ksanena, nacirena, agrena, 
bhuyisthena, svastina, pasca. (2) The ablative : cirdt, cira- 
cirat, kiyaccirat, antikat, etc. (3) The genitive : sucirasya, 
nacirasya, cirasya, etc. 

THE NOMINAL PHRASE. 

Nominal phrases and periphrastic expressions are anything 
but rare in the Buddhistic Sanskrit. The examples would ex- 
plain themselves : — 

kirp kdranam « why * [L, S, M, etc.]. 

tatah parena parataram « earlier, more earlier than that »[S] . 

gandhikanaip haste vikrito « (it) was sold to the perfumers * 
[Midi 34] ; yadi icchatha rakqasindm hastato mok§am « if you 
iWsh deliverance from the hands of the demonesses * [Miii 75]; 
bodflisditbo chandakdtytt haste dbhararidni ca deti 4 the Bodhi- 
sattva hands otet the 6to&neifts to Chandaka [Mii 165]. 
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yadi etaya mama male prema bhave * if she have any love 
for me * [Mii 65] ; deviye mule • regarding the queen » [Mii 66] ; 
ko vo'tra utsahati samudrapattanam gantum amukasya sartha- 
vahasya mulam * who of us offers to go to Samudrapattama to 
the so and so merchant * [Mii 90] ; tatra ca rgisya made aSruta- 
purvaip ca madhuram gitaSabdam srnoti « heard an unheard-of 
sweet sound from the sage* [Mii 96]; so dani brahmano... 
airamapadam gatva gautamasya rsisya mule pravrajito « now 
the Brahman, going to the hermitage took to religious mendi- 
cancy under the sage Gautama » [Mii 210] ; tatah so mama 
mulato gatva taye sardham dsati « them he going from me sat 
with her » [Mii 246] ; malakarasya mule vasitva « dwelling with 
the garland-maker » [Mii 463] ; mahcndrakasya dhita...ku$asya 
mulato palayitvd pituh sakdSam dgata * the daughter of 
Mahendra, flying from Kusa, came to her father » [Mii 485] .* 
atmana caturthah « the fourth with himself = with his three 
companions » [Mii 108, 110]; cf. French lui quinzieme « him- 
self the fifteenth, i.e., he with fourteen others *. 

mama karanena — mama arthaya *= mamantarena = mama 
krtena «-for me » [L, D, S, etc.]. 

yato adhikaranam • whenceforth » [M] ; tato nidanam 

* thenceforth » [M] . 

mama prsthena prsthimam samanubaddha « they followed at 
my heels » [Miii 296] . 

kalena kalam « from time to time » [see supra] . 
sarveya sarvam * all in all, i.e., completely* [see supra], 
cetasa cetah « from mind to mind, i.e., thoroughly * = 
cittena cittam [see supra, p. 23 ff.]. 

vairdtikaputrasya...sakase parivrdjakapravrajydm pravrajitd 

• they adopted the life of religious itineracy under (the guid- 
ance of) Vairatikaputra » [Miii 59]. 


1 taeya amdtyaputrasya punyavantasya rajaputrasya mule premnayi nipatitdip “ the 
son of the minister fell m love with Puijyavanta, the king’s son ” [Miii 39] ; ye’py asma- 
ham mulato ddrakd jata “ those sons that are bom of us M [Mm 72] ; yaihdham tdsdyi 
Tdk&as%ndip muldto svastind munceya u so that we may safely get away from the demon- 
esses ” [Miii 72], 

7 
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bhagavato santike brahmacaryarp cariqyamah * we shall lead 
the life of a religious student under the Lord * [M] ; tathagata- 
syantike brahmacaryam caritum « to lead the life of religious 
studentship under the Tathagata * [M] . 

imam, ilokaip Sretfhiputrasya vajrasenasya santike bhaqatha 
« utter this verse before Vajrasena, the merchant’s son * [Mii 
175]. 

imarji gathaqi rajno brahmadattasya sakaSato Srnvanti « they 
hear this verse from the king Brahmadatta » .[Miii 191] . 

aharfi rakqasidvipasya madhyena agacchami « I go to the 
island of the demonesses * [Miii 287 ] . 

THE NUMERAL. 

The compound Satasahasra « hundred thousand * is of very 
frequent occurrence. 

A very noteworthy point is the predominant use of the 
syntactical compound with numerals instead of having the nu- 
meral as an adjective or in the genitive case, as in Old Indo- 
Aryan; e.g., caturaMtyd hayarathasahasraih « with eighty-four 
thousands of horse carriages » [L] . 

The following instance is peculiar: dvecaturaSiti (2 X 84)- 
ratha-sahasrdni « one hundred sixty-eight thousand chariots » 
[Mi 259]. 

THE COMPOUND. 

Syntactic compounds are very frequent ; no examples need 
be adduced. 

The following compound formations are peculiar and note- 
worthy. 

suhrdbruva • one who calls himself a friend * [B 8.35]. 

upavcisoqita « fasting a fast » [L 15]. 

svakasvaka • own » [L, S, D, M]. 

vrddhavrddha • old and old » [L] . 

nopama for anupama • unsurpassed » [L 160] . 

putradaram « son and wife » [Mi 3] . 

kakolukd « crows and owls * [Mi 7]. 
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yenakamam « according to wish » [M]. 
yenakdmayigama « going at will * [Mi 31]. Also in Pali. 
devadevata « gods and gods * [Mi 245]. 
nadlganga « the river Ganges » : vayam phanasahkramena 
bhagavantam nadigangdm uttarayema • we would help the Lord 
to cross the river Ganges through a bridge of our hoods * [D 55] . 

ehibhikquka « the call ‘ Come, 0 bhiksu {ehi bhikso), be a 
student with the Tathagata (car a tathdgate brahmacaryam) ’ » 
[D, M, etc.] . 

jayapatikam « husband and wife » [D 259] . 
jivantUula : jivantitiulam karayati « impales a woman 
alive * [D 417 ] . 

ardhaprahasantl « (a woman) half smiling » [Mii 72]. 
samasama « equal, rival » [Mii 75]. 
asvavanijya * a trade in horses * [Mii .167], 
vdhiravahirena « outside and outside * [Mii 254] . 
kulakula : kulakulesu bhiksenta * begging from house to 
house * [Miii 73]. 

sthavirasthavira « old and old, i.e., very old * [Miii 103]. 
dtiodi&arri « hither and thither * [Miii 146] . 
langhitabahubhih for bahulanghitaih [Miii 254 (G)]. 
8tinya8unya • all empty * [Saundarananda, 1.10]. 
ciracirat « for a very long time * [D] . 
saratrim • the whole night * [D 5] . 

atikrantatikrdnta : vayam devamanuqyequ atikrdntdtikran- 
tah * we. among gods and men, have crossed (the stream of 
sorrow) * [D 47]. 

angamangani « limbs and limbs, i.e., all limbs * [Miii 

258]. 


THE VERB. 

Introductory. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the finite verb occurs more frequent- 
ly than in the classical Sanskrit. In the latter the finite verb is 
very often replaced by the passive construction with the past 
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participle in -ta or by the active construction with the posses- 
sive adjective formed from the past participle in -ta with 
the suffix -vant. The passive construction with -ta forma- 
tions, though not unknown, are comparatively rare in Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit, while the other construction, the active con- 
struction with -ta-vant is almost unknown. 

The writers of Buddhistic Sanskrit — Asvaghosa not except- 
ed — were very fond of putting a number of verbs one after another, 
mostly for the sake of emphasis. Thus : imarri cagaram adiptam, 
na jananti na budhyante na vidanti na cetayante nodvegam 
cipadyante • they do not know, nor perceive, nor understand, nor 
realise, nor feel concerned, that that house (is) on fire * [S 72]; 
te kumarakdh . . .tad bhasitam navabudhyante nodvijanti nottra- 
savti na samtrasanti na sarritrasam apadyante na vicintayanti na 
nirdhavanti ndpi jananti na vijananti kimetad adiptam, nama 
* the boys cannot understand his words, nor do they feel terri- 
fied..., nor do they think, nor do they run, nor do they know... 
what. is to be on fire » [S 73]. 

Asvaghosa was very fond of verbs. Thus, for instance : 
ekam vininye sa jugopa sapta saptaiva tatydja rarakga panca I 
prdpa trivargam bubudhe trivargam jajne dvivargam prajahau 
dvivargam It * he subjugated the one, he cherished the seven; 
he discarded the seven, he nourished the five; he attained the 
group of three, he realised the group of three; he cultivated the 
group of two, he gave up the group of. two » [B 2.41] j ruroda 
mamlau virurava jaglau babhrdma tasthau vilalapa dadhyau \ 
cakdra rosani vicakdra malyam cakarta vaktram vicakarsa vas- 
tram# « (the wife of Nanda) cried, drooped, wept, pined, ran, 
stood, mourned, thought, showed anger, threw off the garland, 
struck at her face, and tore at the clothes » [Saundarananda, 
6.34]. 

The desiderative (verbs as well as nouns and adjectives) are 
rare in Buddhistic Sanskrit generally. But in the works of 
Asvaghosa they are too frequent. Thus : (1) verbs : ajihirflt, 
acikUrtft, avivakfit, adidhak§it, arurukqat, yiydsanti, paripsanti, 
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jigfyanti, jighrkqati [B] ; (2) nouns : didrkqd, vivakqa, niicikra- 
mifa, vivatsa, jifivifd, cikirqa, jighamsd [B] ; (3) present parti- 
ciples : drurukvant, rirakmant [B] ; (4) adjectives : niicikrami- 
9U, mumuksu, nirmumuksu, vijighayisu, yiyasu, vijijndsu, 
bubhuktu, amumuksu, pipasu, titlrqu, didrkgu, jihirqu; 4u6rupu> 
prepsu, jigiQu, jighanisu, didhaksu [B]. 

The middle voice is almost entirely absent in Buddhistic 
Sanskrit (excepting of course the writings of Asvaghosa) . The 
passive voice also is comparatively rare. 

Compound verbs — consisting of the accusative of the verbal 
noun plus the root kr — do occur in the Siddharmapundarlka, 
the Divyavadana, and the Mahavastu. Thus : ksoditam krtvd 
« having pounded » [S 134]; tesam ca stupanam pujarri karisyati 
• will worship the stupas • [S 161]; bodhisattvam. . .adhisfhdnaip, 
krtva « having established the Bodhisattva » [S 405] ; agaman- 
arn. kuruqva * do you come * [D 43] . This idiom is current in 
Bengali as well as in very late Sanskrit. 

The causative forms are often used instead of the simple 
forms [ svarthe me of the Sanskrit grammarians], e.g., sma'rayati 
for smarati. 


THE TENSE. 

The Present. 

The present is very often an equivalent of the aorist ; 
avagdhypttardt samudrat pratyuttarati \ pralyuttlrya samyag eva 
rddhya vihdyasa rajadhdnim agatyopari antahpuradvare ’kfatam 
evdsthat • having plunged he got out of the northern sea; having 
got out he came to the capital with his powers through air and 
sat safe on the door of the seraglio » [L 17] . 

Sometimes* the present is used for not very proximate past : 
tahim eva divaviharaip kalpayitva smrtim pratilabhate • spend- 
ing the day there he regained (his) memory » [Mii 264]. 

The present with the particle sma expresses durative past. 
Examples are too frequent to be cited. But very often such- a 
present is a perfect equivalent of the perfect and the aorist. 
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The Imperfect. 

The past tense is indicated either by the perfect, the im- 
perfect, and the aorist or by the present with sma, and some- 
times with passive past participles in -ta. There is no syntactic 
difference between tbe imperfect, the perfect, and the aorist. 
Of these three the imperfect forms are the least frequent. 

The Perfect. 

In the Buddhacarita and in the Saundarananda the perfect 
forms by far outnumber the aorist. In the Buddhacarita the 
perfect occurs with about 145 roots and about 645 times, 1 while 
the aorist occurs with 11 roots and about 25 times. In the 
Saundarananda the third canto has nothing but perfect forms. 

But in Buddhistic Sanskrit proper the perfect occurs very 
rarely. 

In the Lalitavistara the perfect occurs with these roots : 
stha, stu ( abhi -), ah. 

Ini the Saddharmapundarlka it occurs with these roots : vac, 
stha, ah, kr. 

Ini the Mahavastu it occurs with these roots : vac (several 
times), bhu, bhas, hr(vi-), dr 8. 

[For the periphrastic perfect, see infra.] 

The Aorist. 

In Buddhistic Sanskrit the aorist is the most living of the 
tense forma. In the Lalitavistara it occurs with the, roots: 
stha, stu (abhi-), dri, pracch, bhu, vac, jna, dha (antar-), kr, 
6ru, hr ( vi-a -), etc.; in the Saddharmapupdarlka with the roots: 


1 The following roots occur with the perfect in the Buddhacarita : arc, dp, i, ham, kamp, 
kdftkf, kdi , hue, kr, kram, krtd, krua, kqip, ksubh , gad, gam, gal, gd • gdh, gup, granth, 
gliurn, cakf, car, cal, chid, j an, jap, jalp, ji, jtv, jrmbh, jval, tap, tam, tue, tf, tyaj, tras, d&, 
dfi, dm, dvi$, dhd, dhr, dhyd, nad, nand, nam, naa, nind, ni, nrt, pat, pad, pa, pu§, pvch, 
plu , phull, bandh, barh, budh, bhaj, bhd, bhas, bhds, bhid, bhi, bhuj, bhr , bhram, bhrdj, man, 
md, muc, mud, mue , mr, mri, yd, rakq, ranj , rabh , ram, rdj , ru , ruh, lap, labh, lamb, lih , 
It, vac, vand, valg, vd, vds, vij, via, wdh, vr$, vyath, aak, *am, aaips, ads, at, sue, aram, 
im, ivas, sad, safij, sah, sine, 8u, 8T, srj, $rp, sev, skhal, stambh, stu, stha, snd, spx'a, 
sphurj , s mi, smr, stu, svaj, svan , han, has, ha, hx, , he$, hr*, hve. 
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bhu, vac , drt, pad ( ut -), bhanj ( pra -), ji ( para -), stha, kr, kr 
( vi-a -) , sad ( ni -) , 6ru, da, kqip, etc. ; in the Mahavastu with the 
roots : kr {vi-a,-), dr6, kr, vac, 6ru, stha, bhu, sad {ni-), jha, 
i (adhi-), etc. 

In the Buddhacarita the ratio between the aorist 1 and the 
perfect is about 1 : 20. In the Saundarananda, Canto II, all 
the verbs are aorists. 

As in classical Sanskrit there is no syntactical difference 
between the aorist and the perfect, e.g., idam avocat bhagavan, 
idarp vaditva sugato hyathaparam etad uvdca Sasta * the Lord 
said this, having said this Sugata the teacher said again » 
[S 357]. 

The Future. 

The future is sometimes used for the habitual present : so 
dam tatah yanapatrato pratinavam aruhisyati * he then has to 
change boats » [Mii 90] . 

The future is often interchangeable with the optative [see 
Optative, infra]. 

In the following instance the aorist-optative has been cor- 
related with the future : kamarp khalu me why a tiksnena sastrena 
angamangdni chindensuh sampradalensuh na tveva rahulaUrisya 
svakasya putrasya ndciksisyam « Sakyas may well chop or 
pound (my) limbs with sharp weapons, yet I never shall not 
divulge (it) to my son RahulasrI * [Miii 258]. 

[See Periphrasis, infra.] 

THE PERIPHRASIS. 

The Periphrastic Future. 

The periphrastic future does not occur in Buddhistic Sans- 
krit proper, but it appears in the Buddhacarita. In the latter 
the third personal forms, as usual, are without the auxiliary root 
as. There are only two instances : kim eqa do$o bhavita mamapi 
« would this defect accrue to me also? » [3.32]; na punar ahaip 

1 In the Buddhacarita the simple aorist occurs with the roots ; i ( adhi -)♦ fcf* gam, car , 
tap, bhu, iak, yaj , vac, si, ha ; the reduplicated aorist with jval, bhid f han , hr* hr* rakq, vac 
and dth, > 
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kapildhvayarp pravisfa * I will not again enter (the city of) 
Kapila(-vastu) * [5.84], 

The Periphrastic Perfect. 

The periphrastic perfect is not more frequent than the 
simple perfect in Buddhistic Sanskrit. In the Lalitavistara it 
occurs only with stha(pra-), e.g p ra ti§ thapayam-asa [43]; in 
the Saddharmapundlarlka with 15 roots, 1 all with the auxiliary 
as; ini the Mahavastu it does not occur at all. 

In the Buddhacarita the periphrastic perfect occurs with 
about 22 roots giving about 32 forms — 20 with the auxiliary as, 
7 with kr, and 5 with bhu. Three instances occur where the 
auxiliary is separated from the principal root by an intervening 
word 2 : matrsvasa matrsamaprabhava samvardhayam atmajavad 
babhuva * the aunt (mother’s sister), prevailing as the mother, 
reared (him) up as her own son * [2.19]; divyair visesair maha- 
yawn, ca cakruh « they worshipped (him) with celestial prepara- 
tions ? [6.58]; tatai ca taih pratyarcayam dharmabhrto babhuva 
• then with those he honoured the sages in turn » [7.9]. 

With the Present Indicative of as and the Imperfect 

Indicative of bhu. 

In the Buddhacarita and in the Divyavadana the passive past 
participle with the present indicative of as is often used for the 
finite verb form, e.g., asti...dr§tah * is seen » [D 70]; and in the 
Lalitavistara and in the Saddharmapundarlka with the imperfect 
of bhu, e.g., aham...magadhesu prakranto’bhut *1 went to 
Magadha * [L 299]; samadhim samdpanno’bhut » was absorbed 
in meditation * [S 19]. 


1 ointaydmdsa , cintayamasuh , anuvicintayamasa , amantray&masa , abhipravarqaydmd • 
abhiptat&day&m&suh , drocayamdsu nirydtayamasuh , pravartaydmdsa,' taippreQay&m- 
owtj, avalokayamdsa , pravartaydmasuh , dhdrayamasuh, vedaydmdsufy, deiaydmdiufy, praj - 
vdlayamdsa, pratisfodpayamdsa, adipayamasa. 

* In the Raghuvaqila two such instances occur : taip pdtaydfp prathamam dsn papata 
paicdt “ (the arrow) felled it and then fell itself *' [9.61] ; prabhraipiay&ip yo nakufam 
sokora “ who caueed Hafrofa to fall " [13.86}. 



Peculiar as well as interesting is the following 
from the Buddhacarita, where the finite verb asmi « I am * has 
been used for the regular pronoun aham : ma bhun matis te njpa 
kacid anya nihsat/iiayar^ tad yad avocam asmi « may you have no 
other thought, 0 king; certain it is that I have said * [1.72]. 
This idiom appears sporadically ini the epics as well as in classi- 
cal Sanskrit. Mallinatha, in his commentary on the KirStar- , 
juniya [3.6], says that asmi is an indeclinable used for the 
first personal pronoun. He quotes the GanavySkhyana as his 
authority and cites an example : dase krtagasi bhavaty ucitah 
prabhuyatp, padaprahara iti sundari nasmi dnye « a kick to the 
offending servant is proper for the masters : so I do not grudge, 
0 beautiful lady ». There are other examples too : candra * 
grahanena vina nasmi rame • unless you take the moon I do not 
play *. Occasionally asti is used for the third person. 
Boehtlingk and Roth quote the Vamanapurana (5.2.82) for a 
corresponding use of asi for the second person. This idiom has 
evident connection with the periphrastic future forms, datasmi 
and ddtaham « I shall give * — the latter form occurring sporadi- 
cally in ' the epics. 


THE MODES. 

The Optative. 

As in Old Indo-Aryan the optative was often used for the 
future : yai ca me dharmam desitam ajaniyat na ca matji sa 
vihethayet « he who shall understand the dharma taught by me, 
shall not hate me * [L 524] . yadd tvarp naradatta drnuya} 
buddho loka utpanna iti tada tvam, gatvd tasya idsane pravrajeh 1 
tat te bhaviiyati dirghardtram arthdya hitaya sukhaya « when 
you, Naradatta, shall hear that the Buddha has come into the 
world, then you shall go and take the holy order under him; it 
shall for long conduce for your benefit, good and happiness » 
[L 123]. 


8 


1 Hortative Future. 
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In the following instance the optative is correlated to the 
future : sa ced asdv imam dharmarri iroqyaty ajnasyati tasyai- 
vaharp prathamarp dharmarri deSayitye na ca marp sa vihethayet 
* if he hears and understands, to him shall I first divulge my 
dharma; (and) he shall not spite me * [L 524]. 

In the Saddharmapundarika the optative has regularly been 
used ini narration; e.g., tad yathapi nama iariputreha sydt kai- 
cid eva grdme va nagare va...grhapatih...mahac casya niveSa- 
nam bhavet...ekadvaram ca tan niveHanam bhavet...tasya ca 
puruqasya bahavah kumarakah syuh, etc. « as there may be, 0 
Sariputra, in a village or in a town a householder... his resi- 
dence may be big... it may have only one door... the man may 
have many boy children... » [72-76] ; tad yathapi nama kula- 
putrah kaicid eva vaidyapuruso bhavet...tasya... bahavah putra 
bhaveyuh sa ca vaidyah pravdsagato bhavet, etc. « as it is, O 
gentlemen, there may be a physician... he may have many sons 
and that physician may have gone abroad * [320-322]. 

In the following instance the optative is an equivalent of 
the imperfect : sa tena ceqtalalitena bhartuh Sathyena cantar- 
manasa jahasa | bhavec ca rusta kila nama tasmai lalatajihmam 
bhrukutirp cakara u 1 

The Imperative. 

The imperative is very rarely used in a future sense and ap- 
pears correlated with the future : matare samagacchatu ma iha 
anaharo mariqyati • let him join the mother, so that he'may not 
die of starvation » [Miii 131-32]. madharmena rdjyarp karaya 
met narakaparayatio bhavisyasi « do not rule unrighteously; 
(therefore) do not be destined for the hell * [D 59] . 

The negative practice ma is very often construed with the 
imperative : ma bhavatu « be it not * [M] ; ma vilamba « do not 
tarry * [M]; ma...twthata « do not stand » [S 106]; nia bhavan- 
to’smin ..abhiramadhvam * do not make merry in this » [S 79]. 


1 “ She, at that gracefully expressed disloyalty of her husband, laughed within herself; 
she was angry at him for show, and (hence) put up a frown with the forehead tucked M 
[Saundaronanda, 4.15]. See the Conditional, infra. 
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In the Lalitavistara m a is very often construed with the 
aorist. 1 * * 

The passive imperative occurs several times in the Lalita- 
vistara : iyani bhagini suvarnapatri kirn kriyatam * what, 0 
sister, should be done with this cup of gold » [335] . It hardly 
occurs in other texts. 


The Condition^. 

The conditional does not occur in Buddhistic Sanskrit 
proper. In the Mahavastu an instance occurs where the future 
indicative is correlated with the future optative, in the sense of 
the conditional : yadi tathagato’ nuttarant samyaksambodhim 
abhisambuddho na bhavisyati samsdre sanisaranto bhagavanto 
yattakd etani chattrani tattakani cakravartirdjydni kdrayisyet 
« had the Tathagata not attained the perfect supreme knowledge, 
the lord, dwelling in the world, would rule over so many impe- 
rial dominions as there are umbrellas here * [Mi 267 ] . 

In the Saundarananda the conditional has once been re- 
placed by the optative : tarri sundarim cen na labheta nandah sa 
va niaeveta na tarn natabhruli\ dvandvam dhruvam tad vikalaiji na 
aobhetanyonyahindv iva mtricandrau « had not Nanda won her, 
or had she, the arch- browed one, not accepted him, surely the 
couple, thus eclipsed, would have suffered (in beauty) like the 
night and the moon divorced from each other * [4.7]. 

In the Buddhacarita the conditional occurs in one instance : 
yadi hy ahesisyata bodhayan janam ksuraih kqitau vd’py akar- 
isyata dhvanim \ hanusvanam vd’ janayisyad uttamarn na cd'bha- 
visyan mama duhkham Idriam * if (the horse) had neighed 

1 The negative particle md is used with— 

(1) the aoriBt (as in the classical Sanskrit) ; 

(2) the imperative (as sometimes in the classical Sanskrit, e.g md jalpa sdhastni 
“ do not talk, 0 daring lady ”) ; 

(8) the future : m& me. ..bhavisyati “may it not be” [M] ; md iha andhdro mari- 
qyati “ may he not die here of starvation ” [Miii 131*32] ; 

(4) the present : md me bhuya agacchasi “ do not come to me again [Mi 244] ; 
so 'pi taip bhikqum drs^vd iankt saipvrtto md me bhityu imamhi adhi$\hdn<xmhi duQaya* 
fiti “ he too, on seeing the bhikQU, became anxious, (thinking,) 4 may he not defile, this 
place * *’ [Mi 244]. md’si tx^ita^, md tvqito'si “ be not thirsty ” [D 9, 11], 
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waking people, or had it raised sound by (striking) the hoofs 
on the ground, or had it made loud sound of the bit in its mouth, 
such sorrow would not have been mine * [8.41]. 

The Precative. 

The only occurrence of the precative that I have noted 
occurs in the Saddharmapup-darlka where it has been used along 
with the future and not differentiated in sense from the future : 
yo me jyetfhayi dharmam anupradasyaty artharri cakhyasyati 
tasyaharp ddso bhuydsam « he who would import to me the best 
dharma and teach (it) and explain the meaning (of it), to him I 
shall be a slave » [257 ] . One instance occurs in the Buddha- 
carita : bhuyad ayam bhumipatir yathoktah « may he be a king 
as predicted * [1.53]. 


THE PARTICIPLE. 

[i] The Passive Past-Participle. 

In the passive constructions the past participle occurs in all 
the texts. As in classical Sanskrit the participle with the 
verbs meaning to go is used in the active voice, e.g., manda- 
mandarp sarpprasthitah « he went away slowly » [D 7]. 

[ii] The Possessive Past-Participle. 

The use of the possessive past-participle for the finite verb 
in the active constructions does not seem to occur in the Lalita- 
vistara 1 where it occurs only as adjectives [116, etc.], nor in 
the Mahavastu. It does occur in other texts; e.g., sa. . .brahma- 
caryarp saqiprakatitavan • he manifested the religious student- 
ship * [S 18] ; but it is not so frequent as the passive participle. 

[iii] The Perfect Participle. 

The following are the perfect participles used in'the differ- 
ent Buddhistic Sanskrit texts. 


1 One instance however occurs in h.—anuethitatantafy [476]. 



In the Buddhacarita : ucivan • said * [3.43] ; upeyivan 
•came* [5.8]; sameyivan «came* [5.10]; upajggmivan 
• arrived * [12.2.]; tasthufl « sat * [7.36]. 

In the SaddharmapuQdarlka the only occurrence is upeyivan 
[257]. All these are used for the finite verb. 

It does not occur in the Mahavastu. 

THE CONJUNCTIVE. 

The most striking thing about the conjunctive in Bud- 
dhistic Sanskrit is its absolute use, i.e., its not having the same 
subject as the finite verb. This is incorrect according to 
Sanskrit grammar no doubt, yet there are many such in- 
stances available in Vedic as well as in classical Sanskrit. 1 
It is found even in the works of Asvaghosa, which, strictly 
speaking, do not belong to Buddhistic Sanskrit proper. Thus : 
tam prekqya kasm&t tava dhlra vaspah • seeing him why, 0 firm 
one, (does) your tears (flow)?* [B 1.68] ; ato me dhydnani 
labdhvapy akrtarthataiva • so though obtaining the dhyanas, still 
(there is) my unsuccess » [B 1.82]; na cdpy akrtvd b)iavati 
siddhih. « not having done, the success cannot come » [L 41 (G)] ; 
tan irqtva tasya kdrunyam utpannam • seeing them his pity was 
excited* [D 7]; srutvd...kiyantani kusalam bhavet • having 
heard (it) how much good can accrue? * [S 345 (G)J; sarvasya 
janasya tam drstva ghrna utpadyati « on seeing her abhorrence 
comes over to all men * [Mi 352] . 

In "classical Sanskrit the conjunctive is sometimes used 
absolutely with the negative particles and khalu [P 3.4.18]. 
A similar idiom sometimes appears in Buddhistic Sanskrit; 
e.g., kirn tarhi devarns ca manusyd-mS ca samvacya * what is the 
good of having. lived among the gods and men ? » [D 70]. 


1 tarp hainytp drtfva bhlr civeda “ seeing bim fear came upon (them)” [Satapatfaa Br»h- 
mana, IX. 6. 1.7] ; tan bhumau patitdn traso ’ bhavan mama 44 seeing them 

fallen on the ground a great fear arose in me ” [Ramftyapa, 3.21.10] ; raso'py asfa paraip 
drstva nivartate “ seeing the Supreme his desire vanishes 44 {Gita] ; diJipdnantarayi rajye 
taq* mtamyapratisthitam \ purvam pradhumito rdjndm hrdaye'gnir ivotthitah || 44 hearing 
of him as established in his dominions... the fire.. .became aflame [Raghuvaipfia, 4.2]. 
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A cliain of conjunctives is very often used instead of separate 
sentences with finite verbs (as also is the case in the latest stage of 
Sanskrit). An extreme example is the following : sa khalu aham 
bhikqavafy anupurvena kayabalasthanarp, janayitvd sujdtaye grd- 
mikdye madhupayasam, grhltva naganandikalasamaye yena nadi 
nairanjana tenupasarpkramitva nadydm nairanjanayam gatratii 
Mtallkrtvd yena svastiko yavasikah tenopasarrikramitvd svastikarp 
yavasikarp trnamu$tim yacitva yena bodhiyasti tenopasarrikra- 
mitvd bodhiyastiye purato anyatardya trnasamstaram prajiia- 
payitva bodhiyaqtim t.riskrtyo pradaksinikrtva nisidi paryankam 
abhunjitvd rju prdcinabhimukho purimam kdyam pranidhaya 
pratimukhdrp smrtim upasthapayitva « then I, 0 bhiksus, 
generating physical strength and vigour, • (and) accepting sweet 
porridge from the village maiden Sujata, (and)... going to the 
river Nairanjama, (and) cooling the limbs in the river Nairan- 
jana, (and) going over where Svastika Yavasika (was), (and) 
begging a handful of straw of Svastika Yavasika, (and) going 
over where the Bodhi plant (was), having strewn the straw 
before* the Bodhi plant, (and) having thrice circumambulating 
the Bodhi plant, sat down (after) having squatted, (and) having 
made the body rigid and straight, looking towards the east, 
(and) having resorted to favourable memory » [Mii 131]. 

The conjunctive is sometimes used for the finite verb : kacit 
parasparasya upagrhya kacid vdmadaksinato vikqiptagatrd kasdn- 
cit mukhato laid sravati « some (women) embraced each other : 
some (had) their bodies reclining towards the right or left; (and) 
some had their mouths watering * [Mii 159]; sarve te eva ni- 
pesu dvipadequ punyakqetresu kmaldni krtvd « they all did good 
for such. ..fields of goodness * [Mii 183]. 

THE VERBAL PHRASE. 

[See Periphrasis : p. 47f., supra~\. 

The different case relations are expressed by means of verb- 
al phrases consisting of the conjunctives. Thus — 

agamya « having come * : yd kacid asmakam srisaubhagya- 
sampat sarvasau buddham bhagavantam agamya • whatever 
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beauty, fortune or wealth we have, all those are owing to the lord 
Buddha » [D 95]; malatim agamy a * due to Malatl » [Mi 313], 

drabhya « beginning », « regarding »; see supra. 

upadaya • taking * : tam eva divasam upadaya « from that 
very day * [D 25] ; yad upadaya raja vipravasito tad upadaya 
devo na varqati • since when the king was banished since then 
the god does not rain » [Miii 44] . 

uddtiya « having detected * ; see supra. 

niiritya « resorting to * : dakginarp kuksirp niSritya tiqthati 
« remained in the right side of the womb » [D 98] . 

sarpdhaya * having fixed » : tam... sarpdhaya « with reference 
to it * [D 8i'] . 

sthapayitva * having kept aside, excepted * : sthapayitva 
bahubalam * bodily strength excepted » S [79], 

Other phrases : 

iti krtva « thus having done », « therefore », « because * 
dasakai cirayatiti krtva palako' bhihitah « as the servant was 
making late, Palaka was addressed * [D 5] ; no ca vairena vairdyi 
iamyante iti krtva imarp, slokam uvaca « he uttered the verse 
because (he thought that) enmities are not removed by enmity * 
[Mi 157], 

adau krtva * taking at the lead * : manasdpi tasam pramado- 
ttamanani rago notpadyate sarvapurusesu bhartdram adau krtva 
• of theSfe best of women (illicit) love does not appear even at 
heart because of (their king) their husband at the top, i.e., 
because they have the highest regard for the husband, they give 
never even a thought to disloyalty » [Mi 272]. 

samitim asflmitirp krtva • making the meeting no meeting; 
i.e., dissolving the meeting * [D 41]. 

so’ harp, tasya vacanam avacanam krtva mahasamudram 
avatirriah « I, disregarding his advice, set sail in the ocean » 
[D41], 

Compound verbs : ilesarp dattva (for ilis(vd) « having em- 
braced * [D 64] ; prahararp, dattva (for prahrtya) « having 
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beaten * [D 31] ; toraddhaya gacchanti (for iraddadhati) 
* believes » [D 17] . 

THE SENTENCE. 

The DivySvadftna shows a peculiar idiom of suppressing 
the finite verb; e.g., pur vena kroiamatram gatva mahat canda- 
navanam « there is a great forest of sandalwood on going just a 
kroia to the east » [113] ; tatra tena purusena tamrapattaih 
pddau baddhva tan parvatan viryabalena langhayitva sapta hfara- 
nadydfy...sapta kqaranadlh samatikramya trUahkur nama par- 
vataft * there the man having mailed his feet with copper sheet, 
and (then) having crossed these mountains by might, seven 
rivers of acid (would appear before him);... crossing the seven 
rivers of acid the mountain called Tris'anku (appears) [D 106] . 

In the Mahavastu a verb is sometimes repeated in the same 
sentence probably for emphasis : syat khalu punar bhiksavo 
yusm&kam evam syat * thus, 0 bhiksus, it may occur to you » 
[ii 72, etc.]. Gf. uttiQtha papa caura asti ncima tvaip rajakulairi 
dharmyasi « rise, you villain thief, you indeed (dare to) break 
into the royal palace * [ii 168] .* 

In the Mahavastu is found the idiom that obtains in the 
narrative prose of classical Sanskrit — the idiom of suppress- 
ing the finite verb in the opening sentences of a narrative; e.g., 
kalwgeiu dantapuraip, nama nagaram • in the province of 
Kalinga there (was) a city called Dantapura * [Miii 361] ; asma- 
ketu goddvari nadi « in the country of the Asmakas there (is) 
the river Godavari * [Miii 363] . 

The Correlatives. 

The following correlatives occur in Buddhistic Sanskrit : — 
yavat..Mvat • as long... so long * this is the order of the 


* It may be that iti is understood and atti has for its nominative etat understood. Iti 
is very often suppressed in Buddhistic Sanskrit, e,g. % a8Tau$lt...uttiyasya sre§thisya dhHa 
abhiyo bhikfur bhagavatd.^samyaksambodhaye vydkrto “ the daughter of the merchant 
Btttiya heard that the bhikgu Uttiya has beexi instructed by the lord in the perfect realise- 
tj^ M {lf 44]» 




correlatives in classical Sanskrit but ini Buddhistic Sanskrit the 
order is generally reversed : sa sdrtha tavads gato ySvat pra - 
bhatam * the caravan set out then when it was dawn * [D 5] . 
na tavad ahum, punarapi kapilavastu, mahanagaram pravekayami 
yavan me nanuttara samyaksambodhir abhisambodhyd • so long 
I shall not enter the great city of Kapilavastu as long as the 
perfect realisation (still remains) to be realised by me * [S 282].. 
Sometimes tavat is omitted : svapiti kumdro maharae muhurtam 
agamaya yavad utthdsyati « the prince sleeps, 0 great sage; wait 
a moment till the prince wakes * [S 117]. 

yena...tena * where ...there * : yena bhagavdms tenanjalim 
pranamya • having bowed to the direction where the lord 
(was)* [L 6, 7]. Sometimes tena is suppressed: te’pi sarve 
yena bodhimandapratiatd abhuvan * all of them bowed to the 
direction of the Bodhi seat* [L 341]. Sometimes yena is 
correlated to tatra : yena daridravlthi tatrasmdkam ahdracwa- 
ram alpakrcchrenaivotpadyate * where (there is) the slum there 
our food and raiment can easily be got * [S 103]. 

api . api* both... and * : api bhikqavo vltarUgatvad api pary- 
upasitatvdt « both for loss of attachment, 0 bhiksus, and for 
reverence * [D 57]. 

yac ca...yac ca « both.. .and » : yac ca kdiyapena samyaksam- 
buddhena yac caitarhi bhagavata « both by Kasyapa the per- 
fectly Awakened One and by the lord now » [D 77]. 

yendntarena---tenantarena * while... then * : yenantarem 
pahca iakyakumaraiatd mdtdpitfndm mitrajndtisdlohitdndpi ca 
pratisammodenti tenantarena updli prathamataram pravrajito 
« while the five hundred Sakya youths were remonstrating with 
their parents, kinsmen and relatives, in th,at interval Up&li was 
the first to take holy orders » [Miii 180] . 
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1. In the SShitya Parisad edition of Candldasa we have the 
following in the song No. 835 ( vide p. 148) : — 

5lf*ral 

CT l 

c<2ft jj-w mu 

Jit'S®! *rf*R Ttw II 

w srtsrar wr *rfsfl 

c*$ <7T i 

U^PFBftffOr 'HOT?! 

'srtw ?m 'sr’tJrt ii 
<$ c^f i 

CT ®R BftoUl <?T 5TI STC* 

CTW* CW H 

«UTC C®rfa-SWtC® 

<fl T«f1 tfVre Jrfc?f i 
oq f^r '5Tt«Rl TTCtS 

CT& C*I *ttt* II 

■*ZW W C* srf*rf* 

wni *rfa i 

^mirw nwn wpf hrc®i 

f% its <m h 

But in the University manuscript No. 8486, we have a similar 
pada attributed te Narahari :— 

3tf?lf% ^f*!CT <U^ ^^®T 

urttat ftota i 

C«rc-*tf**t®l C*TTf%^ am 

jftff®i «rf*R n 


11 
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'BTOl «RtTO WI msfl 

csfi ci mill mr i 

iftTOtro n?ri m*fi 

«rtw to mw*r n 

^8R $«R ] W ®R nl «rfw 

mittl fV I 

•fiitpr *nftsr cn sr ^|*ict 

mitci mrh fi ii 

11! *11 C»lt* 

<a *«N ifTO srtra i 

«rnn tiro ua f%n «rNi 

■ c*k ci ifros Mtti II 

TO mifl isTOI mifi 

3tfifo icn mi i 

*frflf% 1CT1 lf*l* sfon 

f* stl ntm mi II 

* These two padas are almost similar with the exception of lines 
9-12 and the names of the authors in the colophons. It should be 
observed that in the colophon 3f?nsf3 rhymes with in the pada 

of the University manuscript quoted above, but in the Pari§ad 
edition we have F v st*Tf 7 T •TMfil where there is no rhyming 

at all. Though instances are not wanting where two half lines of 
the Tripadl metre do not rhyme, yet when we have rhyme in 
such half lines, it indicates a better metrical sound. Here are 
some instances of typical rhyming : — 

I'S'lltCll 1** Cl SR 

’ll SWfl lit* II Song No. 837. 

5'IVfti iot tm^rn men 

1W itll frrprflf II Song No. 883. 

*1 fiiti in 

n*fn nin ten i 

f*5 f*s ^ii fmrsn mu 

Cll <^*1 II Song No. 889, 
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But in the cases like 

«rf %vt toi i 
^Nrc cssrt* to( h 

Song No. 886. 

it is to be seen whether any change have been made in *Tfe*r 
before we can be sure about the absolute correctness of the pada. The . 
padas attributed to Candldasa are multiplying day after day, and an 
idea has gained ground that greater the number of padas collected, the 
higher is the credit due to the compiler. The time, however, has now 
come to apply critical tests to find out the real author of a song. 
The observation of the rhyming in the colophons may supply valuable 
data to come to the right conclusion in some cases, with, of 
course, verification [from other sources. Here in the song 
under review, it is to be observed that the song is attributed 
to in the University manuscript. We also find that rhyming 

there is good. It may, therefore, be suggestive of the song being 
originally composed by and not by Candldasa. 

In the University manuscript No. 3486, we have the following 
pada ascribed to Candldasa : — 

w* 'B'S «ritf5 II 
WR 'STfft «ft«R 

i 

it 

»pp| ^ 3 Tt^*rt*T 

^ i 

c*ni ^hn 3 r*fi 

fare ®rl n vin 
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F'slntw v* ** 

> finw *lw ! 
c*tf*w m *i#rW 

®rt$rs srtfli* gw ii 

But in the Parigad edition of Candidasa we do not find a 
song of this nature included in 8S0 songs published under the 
name of that great poet. This makes us doubtful about the real 
author of the song. Moreover, we have pointed out before 
that invocation to Sri Rupa furnishes a test for finding out 
the real author of a song. Sri Rupa, whether it signifies Rupa 
Go&w&ml, or the chief SakhI of R&dha, is an innovation in the 
Vaignava songs introduced by poets who are much later in date 
than CandldSsa. In fact Sri Rupa was never mentioned with great 
reverence by the earlier Vaisnava poets. As we find Sri Rupa 
mentioned reverentially in the song under review, we are inclined 
to believe that this song was never composed by the poet Candidasa. 
This is the second test that puts us in doubt about the real 
author of this song. 

Then about the subject matter of the song. Cantjldasa sang 
about the love of R&dha and Krsna in immortal verses, without 
any reference to mysticism that developed latter on, and all his songs 
invariably deal with that matter in that way. Then came a time, 
when Vaignavism largely borrowed from the Tantric principles of 
mystic worship. It was at about this time that the idea of spiritual 
culture based on sexual relationship crept into the Vaignava society. 
In the song under review we have — 

'Sturts i 

which shows that the author of the song advocated this sort of 
mystic practices. The last two lines — 

gcsf ii 

clearly show the mystic nature of worship adopted by the poet. 

Bat this is to be noted that the songs of Candidasa on Had ha- Krsna 
are generally void of such mystic references. 
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By applying the above-noted three tefets, we are led to believe 
that the song was composed, not by Candldfisa, bat by some othdr 
poet, and that it is comparatively modern. 

JV.J5. Many songs have in this w&y passed in the name of 
Cindldasa, who is also supposed to be the author of many B&gStmikft 
padas collected towards the end of the Parisad edition. But if one 
carefully traces the gradual growth of Vai§nava theology from the 
time of Caitanya Deva down to the end of the seventeenth 
century, one cannot fail to observe how from a secular and 
romantic form of love, Vaisnavism has drifted towards Tantrikism 
in later times. The sexual romance which was condemned by 
Caitanya Deva, came to be regarded as the best means of effecting 
emancipation in subsequent time. To worship Radha and Kj^na 
with devotion was the aim and object of the earlier Vaignavas, 
but their descendants in later times thought of enjoying free love 
in the company of Paraklya women in order to realise in person 
the love of RadhS and Kj^na. Thus, instead of worshipping God, 
they became the worshippers of love, and many mystic practices 
crept into the Vaisnava society. It was at this time, that songs 
like the Ragatmika padas began to be composed. The authors, 
of such padas had the necessity of passing their songs in the name 
of Candldasa in justification of their questionable practices. We, 
reserve a detailed treatment of this important matter for a future issue 
but it is sufficient for our purpose for the present to say that 
many songs, like the one under review here, have passed in the 
name of Can<jld&sa and that no reliance can be put on the 
name in the colophon without taking the help of other critical 
tests. 

3.* In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the follow- 
ing pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

sjirti TfVi 

C*W , rte I! 

*rf*rt*t i 
% tptci ’mil 
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*e*i <4 *«ii aifc i 

’S*** 41 ^ II 

This song has been published in the Pari^ad edition of Can^ldasa 
in the following form : — 

reft srfrt* i 
’rafa w ii 
^«r ^frfafo *rat*i caa i 
nf^r^trsr ^ 41 cfctfc * 
afw® afw$ *rfa I 

ff'®*! carta's ^ka ssta ii 
ft% i 

\f%Tl JT^f^T Ji 1 f%> II 

Song No. 784. 

The lines 2 and 3 of the manuscript song are decided improve* 
ments over those of the Pari§ad edition. There the rhyming 
is perfect and the sense is clear, so the manuscript version should 
be adopted. 

4. In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the follow- 
ing pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

f ®4 afc, c*t*r aft 4 ! i 

f¥re Jt^lsri **i ^ jptfsrfa 11 

al 'srlft ^tca ai f tff a i 
< 4 * caa < 4 ^ «)t*i ^tta ^raita 11 
<4^ calm ^ ?f%a »imta i 
*wt»r «rr*i sfl atfaa «rfa 11 
vh * at 1 ® * « *fa aa *rhi^ aca i 

*iM * ’tfaatw fa affare ntc* 11 
f*wt*i <Stfaarl 'sta r* mm i 
< 4 ^ to fafhrl catca aa* «r u 
?**» 4ta afota a|* afcrl i 
«jaF* CTta uma atmi 11 
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'ssfsrc'® * «Ft^F < *w *tirH ii 

ir^lTtn nt«r* 'sit i 

cirtrhr ■sww c«rW* h 

We find no trace of a song of this nature in the Pari§ad edition 
of Candld&sa. The last line shows that the author advocates 
mystic worship. The composition also lacks the sweetness of 
CantfidSsa. We are, therefore, of opinion that the song is the 
work of some other poet. 

5. In the University manuscript No. 8436, we have the follow- 
ing pada attributed to CandldSsa : — 

«rii ii 
f*PR ^ I 

tor % •rvftra *rhn 

S 5 W C*T W& II 

to i 

'srf’Rtu cm ^cu 

srtfa* TO ii 

^STOl TOfa «rrc^ TO«R 

^C*ltT5 ^EK Ufa l 

TOtn 

<3*lfa $3 II 

tom tom 

CTtft*f sTOl i 

to 5 * fs?f% fcrssr 


fWI T|SW H 
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«rr*wi ’m v* faro 

?. wt*r i 

<9^ TO{ ksR TICS TW, (?) 

<9*ifa 'sfar b 

fSfOT * '*^'9 

W ^FC9 < srtH I 

$fafa s'sfare i§te 

*rf*?far w «tTtt ii 

This song has appeared in the following form in the Parisad 
edition of CapdldSsa : — 

'srf'fal ^farei effort 

«t? i 

’rfira 

*ifa ^retw 3 r s rtr=r h 

*if«f cs, fare i 
?fft ’UTIW *Rl1W fatfcro *ttCsi 

<? t 3tfafa w h 

anwrt *rere , «rtc5 Bfsf 

*V$ #5 I 


^*rre *fa 

^fare *mre 

<3^^$ ^1^13 N 


^jr *&ftfa 

jpifa 

i 

^ch 

^fafa ^CT 

«*refa *r«rt 4 i ^ ii 


tf»R*T fwro 



i 

«it*R^«ro 

a to ^itfafa 

*rt 

ii 
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TOCT TOW 

*ifar »rw i 

W 3Tf*f*T Tfal II 

^8tr <Brhr i 

'S CR C^rl Wl 

crfst* ^ ii 

^5?w '5R'S 

'sfare ct , »rH i 

'5tf1n WIW faffa *fal. 

vvz fvr B'JhrPr m 

Song No. 783. 

Now, a word about the name of the author in the colophon. In 
the Parisad edition the song is clearly attributed to Dvija Candldasa, 
but in the manuscript version we have the following lines : — 

* ^'9 

OS? ^ «TH I 

IN 

<2f*ff li 

vs, 

^s?w 'sr^ 

TfO? « 'JRtf i 

<5tchi srci 

far s'^urR i 

Pari sad Edition. 

Here, in the; first version, the love between Candldasa and the 
washer-woman has been cited as an example of pure love between 
two persons (a man and a woman) who are spiritually “ good/* 
The song seems to have been written by a poet unknown, who in 
the last few lines simply gave an illustration of pure love, and 
nothing else. It may be that the name of CandldSsa appearing 

12 
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in the last line but one was taken advantage of by the manipulator 
and the last two lines were changed in such a way as to accommodate 
Canijld&sa as the author of the song. Even leaving this question 
aside, it must be admitted that the song is interesting in other 
ways also. It supplies many alternative versions throughout 
and these compared with the Parisad version of the song, can 
help to bring out the sense in a more clear way. In the Parisad 
edition we have only one alternative version given, and that is 
of the last four lines in the following way : — 

'sfsiCT CT "STH 1 

far f *nrt*H 

fix ffa ii 

Herein also it should be observed that the song has been attri- 
buted to Dvija Candidasa. It is, thus, evident that the author of the 
Parisad edition had no knowledge of a song like that quoted above 
from the University manuscript. The love of Candidasa and 
the washer- woman was held pure, not during the life-time of 
CandldSsa, for we know of his being outcasted for this offence by 
the society, but after his death for aught we know. This 
suggests that the song might also have been composed when 
Paraklya love became the characteristic feature of Vai§navism in 
Bengal. 

6. We have the following pada in the University manuscript 
No. 3436 


SHIES CSrffsS 

stfas S* I 

$StES SStS 

SSS’t? II 

^TES SSS C^tfs^ 

Qfa StpR StES I 

stf»ics 'srffsrs wtffs 

«rtfas stES ii 
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c^phj *iftn srtfM 

wfa c^iw i 

^fif* c*? *n «rtw » 

But in the Pari§ad edition o£ Cane idSsa we have two padas 
of this nature : — 

smea a*rf% 

^tfac® trf«rc vr i 
orf^rai 

'Si faf *T**r TO II 
tfCTO 

^tfTO 5t*l I 

*&faf® 'srfoC* *Pf& «ltf^R 

^tfaC® WW^I Tf*T II 
*rt*icf «HR ’ffro 

W* fTOft l 

Tf%7f ’WTTfipr 

«rtfoa ii 

*Stfaf® toot trot* ^fro 

^tfafo «wrc to i 

»m #faf% tor 

*i?rf e i % ii 

5?t^t?r caTO ^fro . 

sfaw TOfa C^K*I I 

*W*f% tor *tfTO 

fjsf 5^Pf '5C*I ll Song No. 886. 

TOW 

3tf*TC TO I 

%f*f$ *|^t C«f^l 

«r® TOfa TO ii 


And 
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<$ CP 

®fiR Pf I 

»pr£ *fp 

3tf?C® C^tTR TN N 
*lt»IC* «ft*r 

^tf%f® ^Ttf»T*t ntnf I 

Tlf*IOT 'SJtfP 

*for 3Ttc<*r ii 

>TtTOt f*FTfa 

i 

Pt«l trfpl % II 

^tf?f® c^R srfttc® nf?rc 

*fp *ipl ’tr i 

p* f*tSP ^f?|f® <$*f 

fw S^TPl ®W II 

No. 390. 

These three padas are excellent illustrations of how the padas 
have been handled at different times by unknown authors. The 
first two lines are almost similar in all the three padas, but the 
third and fourth lines of the pada of the manuscript version are 
practically substitutes of the seventh and eighth lines of the two 
padas of the Parisad edition. That some lines have been omitted 
in the pada of the manuscript version is quite evident ffom the 
rhyming of p of the second line with ^rfvf of the fourth line. 
The two padas of the Parisad edition clearly show that this fourth 
line should be in all probability the eighth line of the complete 
pada that we find in the Parisad edition. 

Then the lines 5-8 of the pada of the manuscript version are 
practically the same as the lines 9-12 of the two padas of the 
Parigad edition. But importance centres in the last four lines of the 
three padas. The manuscript version has — 
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5»it? sort* crfw i 

*m* srl srfCT ii 

The Parisad edition has — 

*Stftif5 srPrbi 

sfaw C’FfW i 

«MR OTtECT *f% 

Rff ff'skfa ^ it 

No. 886. 


And 

3tfsf% wnr 

*TCT i 

^tfirre ^ 

f^Sf S'Skfa '5t e 1 II 

No. 390. 

The name in the colophon of the manuscript version 

is somewhat misleading. With closely following it, it seems 

as if it is the name of the author of the song. If this contention 
be true then it must be said that there is reasonable doubt about 
the author of the song The battle is to be fought between 
and ftsf for the authorship of the song, but the laurel of 

victory cannot at this stage be offered to any of them without 
further consideration with more reliable data. 

But it should be observed that the two songs of the Parisad 
edition are almost similar, with of course very slight variations 
here and there. We cannot understand why these two songs have 
been treated as separate songs in the Parisad edition. They should 
have been treated as the same song with different readings here 
and there. But these two songs manifest another very important 
truth about manipulation. Suppose the song No. 386 was written 
by Candfdasa. It cannot be said that he then found the necessity 
of writing the song No. 390, for the two are almost similar, and 
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no 'reasonable purpose can be served by bis doing so. The most 
probable contention is that one of the two songs having been 
written by Dvija Caudldasa, the other was composed by other persons 
who added words and phrases to the original, until the new one 
assumed somewhat a different appearance. These two songs have 
thus been considered separate by the author of the Parigad edition. 

7. In the University manuscript No. J8486, we have the 
following pada attributed to CanJldasa : — 

1. Sfl TO 

to n*r i 

a. ?n tow sn 

^ II 

5. f»frl 

<5tfa I 

7. sstcs 

TOlro wfa ii 

9. toto ^ITOr CTtfip? 

<a*rr «9 i 

ii. *i% % *ri ^ 

TO C*Pl X 

13. to* *tTO ftTO *<f** 

to c* >rtw i 

is. to s'etTO to* 

<rtfa* T*rtr^r n 

We find that this song is a mixture of the songs No. 797 and 
798 of the Parisad edition of Candldasa, We quote here below 
the song No. 798. 

l. ■jRTOTfros **n sfl** t 

*rtft c*? f*f< ** i 

3. c* *^c* «rfcc* 

srl TO TO* Tf II 
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IS 


5. 

^*r *t* i 

7. ^fnnrRrtc* srtw ^rtn 

** *ft* il 

9. f»fri ?&* *n ^ ft%* 

'Stfac* f*ff% I 

ii. *ftl<ii vfa afe 

"Jtitro **rf* , r®1 h 

is. trfa sn ^ sn 

<wfol >CN1* C^H I 

15. >1^ %* sit f%f*R 

C3F*I II 

17. mtflfaCT 3* *IWT 

■J'fCT *tfa* C*T*1 I 

19. sftfo* srrfl *t*f"t* 

'®tc** c*nri ii 

21 . 'so* ^ract pRt*t *ffa* 

^ c* Hf%.*rtw i 

23, TO FStft* «fl 

^'tl srtCTt ii 

Song No, 798. 

The lines 1-2 of the manuscript version are almost similar to 
those of the song No. 798 of the Parisad edition. Then the lines 
5-12 of the manuscript version are almost similar to the lines 9-16 
of the song No. 798 of the Parisad edition. Then the last four 
lines of tlTose two songs are also almost similar. It should be observ- 
ed that lines 8-4 of the manuscript version have no counterpart 
jn the song No, 798 of the Parisad edition quoted above, butr 
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their similarity can be traced in the song No. 797 of the Parisad 
edition, where the lines 26-27 run thus : — 

ffrft 511 

511 Thrill Tt ! 

VS, 

511 'ten *nft 5H 

5ii ncnfo ^ i 

Manspt. version. 

It should also be observed that the lines 17-20 of the song 
No. 798 of the Parisad edition have no counterpart in the song 
of the manuscript version. It is, thus, quite evident that these three 
songs are interesting evidences of manipulation. Besides, the 
manuscript version also supplies important readings which can help 
us a great deal towards the better understanding of the song. As 
for instance we have 

5rrft m irc i 

in line 2 of the Song No. 798 of the Parisad edition, but in the 
Manuscript version we have this line as follows 

m M*< i 

which is quite clear. One version can help the other in this 
way. 

8. In the University manuscript No. 3436 we have the following 
pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

!i^ c*n raft 

CTtf*? Coital I 

5rr 5H «rti?T qirc tWpi 

Tffa* cafgr thh ii 

inwi i 

fart!? mn\ 


«rrtrni cntasr «rM h 
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fltfwr c*«n i 

<?r cwt* <^c*rc»t «rfe*T 

w *rt^w CT«ti it 

<? i orw *rc?r¥ 'srf«* 

srtsw ^*1 i 
cn c*rc*t (flwcn «rfc? 

4 *«ti C^tflsP Tfc* II 

w* ^ c<?H 

crtf^ cm i 

, tfe»i tfaw 

snrft m h 


5TW CJf cntPTC? 

'sjpral fcnt? tNI i 
c*\ otch •ficro w ra *\m 

sHtw fB^rc Tfal ii 

<st»i^ ^ib- 

c^retu f?ic*i »t? i 

fc*ra ywvs '*rf'©5{ siNta 

'srfttca e*r ii 

A song of this nature is not found in the songs of Candldasa 
collected in the Parisad edition. But in the RSgatmikS Padas 
printed towards the end of the book, we have songs breathing forth 
similar sentiments. 

Compare 

f%f*nr ' s rfarfa ct *tfa • 

»mr Gran* a\ i 


Song No. 793, 


with 

^PTtf% E^ttl *Wf% 


13 
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Compare 


with 


And 


«tfro sstfa® ctH 1 

Song No. 797. 

'*rtro ®rttfnt 

*fcor s*r ii 

c\ drc-i ^tc’ra 1^*1* TO 

*?NlCT fa**l Tt*Tl I 


It should also be observed that the idea of, doors in the lines — 

*rffa suit* **rtfc »rWinr 

'ite* wnsrl «»rl i 


is similar to that of the AmrtarasBvall contained in the lines — 

Tlfe* wtl *?t* 

fa®C* fad>t I 

^ s&w stfaii 

«ACaR ?FtOf II 


This sort of mysticism is the characteristic of the post-Chandldasa 
age. In Dr. Sen's Bengali Typical Selections, Part II, pp. 
1001-2, we have a similar pada with CantJldSsa as its author in the 
colophon : — 

l. to *11 *rfc*i to TfTftst 

«rtfw Tttil i 

3. *Pt *rfc *<it* 

TTfa* TO «tn » 

5. 'srprtu *rft* pit* c®it»tci 

fap pt* c*rrci i 

7 . cstci fart* ^ *r«rfa 

^t«rfa c*tfa»i « 
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CStfc 3C5CS C’T'Sfl i 

11 . * c*fPtn <$crc"f*fo*i 

*R[Cq ^J«f1 H 

is. cstui *t**rf% *rc*r •tcwwct 

*wl^ *fift c*rcl i 

15. csrfai f^rtsi % ^1 

wtWl ii 

17. TO FQtWtPT «nnf%^c»f 

TO3 JftW I 

1 9. CSttl sfl ’sPTSt 

vfo * 

This song when compared with the one just quoted before it, 
gives interesting materials for discussion. In the first four lines it 
should be observed that the third and the fourth lines of the 
manuscript version are respectively the first and fourth lines of the 
song of the Typical Selections, whose second and the third lines 
are wanting in the manuscript version. The lines 5-12 are almost 
similar in the two songs, and then begin variations. It should be 
observed that in the manuscript song, the continuity of thought 
has been maintained throughout, there being no break in the 
discussion of this country and of the land beyond, in the last part 
of the song after the poet has introduced the theme in the lines 
11-12. Butin the Typical Selections, it is otherwise. We have 
seen that the same theme of this country and of the land beyond 
has also been introduced there in lines 11-12, but the rest treats 
of a different subject, the counterpart of which cannot be found 
in the manuscript song. Some traces of these lines can, however, 
be found in other songs attributed to Candldasa, as the following 
discussion will show : 


Lines 13-14 (T. S. Song) 


Compare 
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And compare 


c*r$l i 

Lines 17-18 (Song No. 798 P. E.) 

f*rcto % *ri 

'Stf^ft 'StC^^T CTf^l I 

Lines 15-16 (T. S. Song) 

<3^5 «ettfV^ ^f*t^ 

. 'stTO c*fsn i 

Lines 19-20 (No. 798) above 


*PJJ3 <tf*t 5 l 




Line 15 (Do.) 


Then about the last four lines, we have 

TO csj-stf% ^c«T 

TO S5 *TftSf I 

c®t?ri in =n sfa 

«iTfVF<r ?r% *rfRt h 

Lines 17-20 (T. S. Song) 

This may be compared with the following two quotations : — 

'son *r?rc»r f*Rt*r 

to <?r *rw i 

TO F^ft»l <41 ^ fcsft*] 

<rtf^j sjnft vrtc^r « 

Lines 21-24 of Song No. 798. 


'sou *t?ic»r f*Rfa ^f?ra 

to cn Ufa ’Tti^sr i 

TO TO* ‘ 

>rtc^r * 

Lines 18-16 of a pada of the University manuscript No. 3436 
quoted before. 
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It should also be observed here that the line 

hi hi ?f? 

and the first line o£ the song 

h?r Hi mm ??rc 5 tN1th 

can also be traced in the above-noted manuscript song, as — 

Hi H'it Hi ?f? 

Line 3. 

And -sra^ <RTC Hi St? 

Line 1. 

These are interesting evidences of manipulations, and show that 
sometimes one song has been composed of the materials of other 
songs. 

9. In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the following 
pada attributed to Candldasa : — 

Htf? ^?CH <1? I 

<st?tre 'srM cm ii 

*T5t^ HI BftEH fW I 

3HW HT*tf?f ^ Ufa H 
HN? SHt 5 ? Htft I 
Ciftt? CTf?1 C<Tt? 'SltHt'5 ’ftfa II 
CW Htfa HI BftCH 3t?f? ft's I 
^1?T3 ^f?l<1 fos II 
ch cw? ?tt*r fort? i 
^Itb ?f?c? Ht? II 

CWHH cmfl 5 ? WJ I 
cnl CH 3ftH<4 StH? W H 
3t*Ri H’StH SftH<i1 m I 
'Si HH CFf^S C¥ II 
sh? ^f? c? ?f«n I 

^t*T ?f? CH '3*11 II 
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it 

CT9 TRfa ffa H 

We have not yet come across a pada like this attributed to 
Cantjldasa in any collection of songs of the poet that have been 
printed. 

10. In the Parisad edition of Candldasa, the following song 
is attributed to the poet : — 

’rftp? JRt^ ^»inr 

^ SR | 

■jftsR *rtsR 

^ '■Rtt-'TC II • 

jr c*rfa 

*nra srtfc* «rtw i 
C2R1 jftft cr 

CJf C4R1 wtw n 

<R CJf Bftn JfTCR 

UlSR Jft^f fFW I 

Jft^? WtC=T I 

jri 

C>f^ <5 JffiSR JfR I 

Jlt^f *PM JRt'ST’fJTr^ 

*Tf3R JRt* *R » 

Jft$*f Jffa ^ 

f^fri fife i 

5'stfitJf >Rffri fa *»i 

cw wtta ^fafa trfe it 


Song No. 819. 
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Bat in the University manuscript No. 3436 we have this song 
attributed to KrgnadSsa 

* ’Fete Wfl 

TTffl^C^R^ I 

*Rrt^ «R II 

'suw 714 jpr c*it* «rw 

s rtffa stir i 
<?rhF ^ftpr ^ 

*Tl 5 R fbc=r II 

*rt?R «rw m 

on Rftpi »rtt i 

Rhpr <?rhR wNtvd 

^ «rB( it 

*rrtpr c«r «R 

c* wW* f^ i 

|:PWI 

Vfcl ** *Pf1 Ifa H 

jffar ^5 jR 8 f sfr® 

TO«f *R«f I 

*rfa wft fiior Rf^ii*i 

W* tR ^ *tft II 

The first four lines of those two songs are almost similar. The 
fifth line of the manuscript version is a decided improvement upon 
that of the song of the Parigad edition. There we have — 

<5*iR ! $*rnr <4 c»it* 

*oro sfflR i 

but the manuscript has 

^uro Rift* flftw i 

The tense is here quite clear in the manuscript song. Then 
begin numerous variations, but from a comparative study of the 
two songs it. is not difficult to ua4erstand that the manuscript 
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version is all along clearer in sense than the other. As for instance, 
the lines 15-16 of the song of the Parisad edition are — 

But the manuscript has — 

^pr whstwi 

'STt^PT wto i 

The name of the author in the colophon is another mos 
important point. We find from the manuscript version that this 
Krsnadasa was a Sahajiya (vide the last line). The song also reveals 
many characteristics of the Sahajiya doctrine. As to the real author 
of the song, we reserve judgment in anticipation of more reliable 
materials. 

11. In the University manuscript No. 3436, we have the 
following pada attributed to Cannldasa — 

u f%»r 

c? n 

<4 ^«tl *nr i 

fNt?i ^f<nii 

fV sitfa ii 

^5 <?re i 
<4C^ %tlH TO 

*r*rfa cm h 

^ '®rraf$ tNIw 

*ltfw i 

C*lt* 53TIWI fpra «rKfa 

<5fal W II 
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*lflw * w I 

<5tfo$5 * C5t$ W? * 

^tf*T ^or c*t$ H 

<xRf^ 5i1 «rt1%?r I1f% 

*tf?5rtrq fa?i ?$ i 

to 35 35 

E'ltfTFT w H 

This song has appeared in the following form in the Pari^ad 
edition of Candldasa : — 


'srffim c 7 ? i 

nq* ^f®rai wtfsrai «rt^$ 

of ii 

«Q $<Jf| i 

f$TO f^s* *Rf® ^fwi 

fa sffft to H 

f*nrfa <*m TOt% 

TOft 5rff^r C*W I 
f^ t n^F e i »R5f 

JRtS 5ftf$* C*H II 
*F*tT> TOfa 

5T5(«I 'Sjffa ^IffSf | 

c*rfa tw *rhr 

? ntw m 

C3 ‘Sfffa ?t®T 

*lf$05 5f%^5 51$ 1 

5 ?$ 

$^in c*f$ ii 
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aft 


*n srtfsr <4i 
•tfiwiCT f^i ^ i 
mu m 

fa m ii 

Song No. 834. 

A comparative reading of these two versions contributes to the 
better understanding of the meaning of the song, and is thus help- 
ful in solving difficulties. 

12. In the University manuscript No. 34*36 we have the 
following pada attributed to Candidasa : — 

mm 

c^f% ^ m r 

*llf5|PT 

wf? «itc* 

^S=T C?f«f I 

lift «ttfot»r 
ifa STtf^F CTR il 
SRt* «tt*l C^-TH 

<4wu* ft 5 ? ^ i 

&%®t sn cnfim 

^ (?\ ^T5T II 

<a*re ®Wni c<ffaw 

FStotPT W BF3CT * 

Tffft ii 

This song has appeared in the following form in the Parisad 
edition of Candldasa : — 

mm mw 

TC5* w w i 

^mm ^ «rtf»fcn 

*i*rtar <mt ii 
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cwt wi c*rf?r i 
?rit*t?t ><oro bf?*t 

c*rfa « 

3 fares (2tt*i 

I 

ftfarci sn ^f% ^«tc? 

*RTC ’tf?? <5t« II 

^f% ^Rj*t q-fct* <#% 

faretfc ^fa i 

S'#ft J T ^ W*KH Bi^re 

ire 'sin fflft u 

Song No. 791. 

A comparative study of these two versions is helpful in under- 
standing the meaning of the song. 

13. In the University manuscript No. 3436 we have the 
following pada attributed to Candldasa : — 


'ssfs ujufvE <3 ret fa? i 

Wire C*T IvS fare 1 

* c*rrre <ire^ ^farei 

CWtW Cfffare *ftre II 

w 'srfa*! fa*! 

’re®! *lt«H I 

Wt fafattl m«R retfac*! 

TO* *tVz II 

C«PT TO faTO 

?fa5 *R TO I 

TOstfa Tot TOiR *tcs 

fafafF5 fa>l*T TO II 
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eft€t to <5T* *o i 

<41 *1? ^fVC® fa JR 

fa TOfiftOT *ltR II 
$*fa *RR «ftR «R 

w*r Rfan*i w i 
^sF f <ttCT SftfaR 

fro to <sftet *5 h 
^ 9 itU JPtfa «ftf*M 

wr «ifan c*tfa i 
fa*ii c^tfa rich «n*t 
m *rrfa ii ■ 

<?$ TOfaft *srRfa sf*?fa 

Rfaul *5fat?r *it* i 

trotTfa f*ri *pfa *fa 

Ufa* 'Slt’R **fa h 

We have no parallel of this song in the Parifad edition of 
Cancjldasa. We have two more songs of this nature in the 
manuscript, which are quoted below : — 

14. *tNr ■mn *fafa 

*\lw ssto w I 

*il *jfaf w*i c»r**fa» 'srtfa 

'$t*TC® ** « 

wen* w*r fH. 

«rft *11 CTOfR fat*T I 
<2tt$fa frter «f*R 

ssWw cw ii 

*n srtfanri *w wlfanti • 

*rteR w *fr i 

=>tft W*PT eftfa* C*F^IR 

SRR ^fat* JO II 
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at fw chhi c«t*n 

aawro a*i ata i 
hi «rtw at^ta 

ata ^ ^e*tca II 
aacaa fctw ataattaftc* 

&s> ata affa ara i 

C®Hl% hi ®rtcH ^ns*r HtaH 

<ii ^ fiaa (fnr ii 

wa <«ftaa atacaa 

c^hh mvs ata i 

5 ^h caaca 5J»[ ^lt%a 

ssca ca ataa ata 11 
<«ihh 'HBrr atr* arfa cm 

asta ca 'Jtafa aa i 

awfafa '©a? afcw a^a 

F^irrca ^aJ ^a 11 

No trace of this song is found in the Pari§ad edition of 
Candld&sa. 


15 . ^piaacaa a>fa<4 

w aca i 

<®ta arffna atata ■asm 

faaca cafac® area i 
ferfaf® a^c»i fetfrfo fan <« 
*taia catac® hi^ i 

'Brta<a »w calan crtfacn 

$fac® *rfoa « 
atc*ta ■aaw Sfofa atjwa 

ca*tfa^ tea i 

<®ca ca 'Sara ®tfac® <®tfat® 

<®tata fHaafc wtea # 
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ntc^rsi f? i 

csrtu at*r «r*?*r$ 

f*f* ntw *W1 M II 

No trace of this song also is found in the Parisad edition of 
Candldasa. 

16. The following songs are also attributed to Ctincjldasa in 
the University manuscript No. 34-36 : — 

3*fTf'© f^R I 

Rtc^rc^s ii 

vWn Jfr ii 

t 1*J|^C s 1 C55*l ’ s Tf'®t 5 t 1 

3f*T II 

yew m i 

tffaPT * 3tf?C3 *W II 


1 7 C <2R mm *f5* I 

<4^ <5SR 511 3TtlR II 
UTW *rffe»T «ltPT I 
C«ft ^CTO -3ti 

CV *f?l<3 <53 «Tt*R 3SCT I 

3^3 WR (7T fWCT SfTW H 

3fo<s'« «ft5 mm m i 
3fc <2f'®l3 sf«irlOT m 11 


fes-ftfsr ^ ^5R 3T3 1 

yrm wt* * 
3W3f% 35t*| <2T®13 3tfa I 
wnf^s <5T3 *T«t3 aftfsr II 
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TOR <2f«tf C9*R If I 
ft'# ffa w *itror® ff a 
s'ot'rlR wl ^Tror tot i 
*m <TiffR fCTTf TOT h 


«nstf wtftr® srffsr i 
^tftf s»tSTO5 Rtf* H 
Tff ffRtR «Tffl I 
CW STlR.C* RtR CTOTR 'Stfl N 
«ltftf TRtR TOT I 

*R 3*rfa* ^frter toi a 
cn sfe ^tftf «r®tf ff i 
^sff ffs stem fR a 


ff*rt*r ^ctos fwl* ft* i 
ff ^t^CTO® OfCTO® ft* « 
f**t* ft* f f*R TOT I 
*** C*Tf* CRS|*1 SftR H 
*TR cflfsf SftftR ft* I 
C* 5R '®tRtC5 *R4 Cfrf* N 
S^tfftRf ff% ^ C* ff I 
f**t* f f% f**It* Rf II 


SRfCT f f% <Sp8t* ff I 
f*TR f*R f fa C«R ^Wf » 
^tff ^tRf CR*® R«T1 l 
frfTOS <fl *f ®Tt*«Q R afl a 

awlf *w cr Rtf toti 
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c*rf»r i 

These songs are like those included in the RagStmikS padas of 
which the following is a sample 

CbW ^E»T ^*1 f$*T I 

^ %*r n 

'srhra *nri i 

*wt II 

fsfl§r* TfSTR TO l 

^tTO to h 

^to* 'btpr 'srf^r ^tc$ i 

TOfror ?twi ^tc^» H 

etc. etc. Song No. 815. 

22. In the Sahitya Pari§ad edition of Cancjldasa we have the 
following version noted in the song numbered 764 : — 

l. ftrers 'srtwr vMt 

TO* i 

8 . srt^i srtaff® 

«JtTt II 

5. *Tt r TOl Bt’Ti 

FQtfrtCT f%]| *3 I 

7. TO*S»** *TO3t*R 

wt?i fai to h 

9. *n '® 9 t *to 'snrotn 

<TO"$1 *f?l31 ?KX I 

11. *TO1 *ff *rfft m 

tSTO CFfafc >TOT II 

18. srcsrc vfmnm 

is. ■*rtc«m j rf*« TOt^fsrre 

wn h 
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17. *n Tit* 

ffo*r i 

19. ^ 'St?! 3tf % %H 

affaCTf «ftpFCT W II 

21 . *fan?p?fci 

& marw *rfa i 

28 . <san c®wfl w* famtf* 

Utf^l ^ *t?t* H 

25. mwr s^rtPT 

wt* ftcar? 1 

27 . «iw =n sn rnw c* «ri 

c»r% <?i ^ fv ii 

But in the University manuscript No. 288, we have this pada 
noted in the following way : — 


1. 

facsra mwt 

affirm* 

i 

8. 

<2fc*n artful *t* h 

stfasrtc® 

5. 

mf^nri 

5f9Tfr*l *** 1 

5t*r? mf**i 

7. . 

*TC«f ^5W»T 

til wt?1 mu w » 

*s*9 arrafJf 

9. 

itff **f ^ 

*f**i nw i 

irr«f^ mm 

11. 

arm *f»i mfa 

Jffpl IJCH « 

mu 

18. 

# 

<san tsWt fSrf% i 


15. 

alcro >rf*r® 

hict* <st i 

Wit ifm* 


1 * 
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17. 


it TOi 


*tfc«T TOtW TO 1 

19. 

*11 TO 

TO it* fro 


TOw itfro to ii 

21. 

•ftrfin if* 



TO ct TO*t to i 

28. 

CStTO TO*! 

w* fTOrtf* 


nftfi ifro sfTO ii 

25. 


to EfQVftn 


TO* fltTO **1 1 

27. 


n TO* cw sri 




Note the points of disagreement that exist between the two 
versions noted above. The following require attention. In the 

third line the name of the village has been written 

as srtasTfc® in fh 0 University manuscript, which is evidently 

a mistake of the scribe. Then in the 9th line we have 
in the University manuscript in the place of < srfc3t*f of the 
Parisad version. This is a more appropriate word here, for a 

sense of spiritual culture ie signified by the word, while does 
not particularly give out this sense. The 12th line is more important. 
We have here in the University manuscript in the place 

of of the Parisad version. CW\^ may of course 

mean something in the mystic language, but is quite 

clear and free from all mysticism. Then in the line 15, we have 
in the University manuscript in the place of 
of the Parisad edition. Now, these two versions convey opposite 
meanings. The latter signifies fighting with Th, which symbolically 
means five senses in the mystic language. This means that the 
worshipper should always try his utmost to keep his senses under 
control. But signifies that the worship is to be conducted 

with the help of the five senses, an idea ‘ which is so 

very popular with the Yaisnavas. In the line 21, we have 
in the University manuscript in the place of *rWz?f 
of the Pari§ad edition. The sense of the line becomes quite clear 
with which thus means “ what is called Parakiyg Rati,” 
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but the sense becomes obscure with the Pari§ad edition. Hence the 
manuscript version is more happy here, as also is est’Tfa '*rfa 9 f in the 
line 28. In the line 27, we have <i) *fl, sfl arfal & f ®Rl, where 4 

*fl does not give a definite sense with the rest of the sentence. 
Here the manuscript has <4 ^«tl which clears up all difficulties. 

28. The following pada is found in the University manuscript 
No. 288 

irtfrfa ’Hi i 

^ W nuasl h 
<3SR c^tra i 

<a c*f* =#t*rfa i 

«rtft ^ i 

fadl far H 

PiCW 5ftCT I 

fofft 'Stm? ntftR ^tr* I 
Sflffl erfiT* sf-fTC ii 
wfe Tfat® ^1% I 

’reft «rT«ir?t h 

sfwft fist *>« i 

«rWa wrsn ^ ii 

fo?ti5 «rN« i 

'ffa? 'srNCSt fWK^ II 
’Tfsfa <4$ CT ^ I 
^\Wi Cltf *ft? I) 

No trace of this pada can be found either in the S&hitya Pari§ad 
edition of Cantjldasa, or in those of the BangabasI and Vasumatl. 

24. The following Pada is attributed to CandTda$a in the 
University manuscript No. 288 : — 

cqW W 

ft*? Htfas I 

*rf*n «ttw «rt*ri wa 

m *rrf% « 



ft BOSiti 


frtw T*1 TNI ipt 

crfa Tsprta i 
faw T® C*ft3t 

cr ctfwr? Tfc* h 

Wrora 5® nf5[ 

c*fW*i#R i 
«rfT*ronj 5 ® Ttf=r 

cw ctn SR II 

^1*1 5® srN t® 

<7T® 5® I 
6® 

Tfa »rf5r c’rtfri c*rtfri » 

5TTH '5R'i> 

m *IT T&t I 

fT5T 

fttORI ' s lfT‘ s tH5 |l 
fctm w\ <rtTT 

<? r *rer Birr® ’rNl i 

osct fsre ^pr <m 

tN stn tNI n 

TW T*l «ltCT 

^5t® ®tn t 

far pfya*rtPT 'sr 

Tft *ltfa CTW1 *TN1 « 

25. The following pad a is attributed to Candld&sa in the 
University manuscript No. 288 : — 

CTWtT silt I 

ItfTCT 'SWn f^cfe nt^ II 
cTft^rs br*i i 

<bM* ®*R *tdfw w ii 
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stwre fro *<? i 
St’ttS’fl '®tc? ^ H 

Wfa J TC* *I*W ^TOJ I 
WX <7T *^tC5 <m «fC* II 
Wfa *1W *t*T I 
<4 ^ ^hpr 'st^tf? *rt»r n 

^t^C5 Tl I 

to <tt »rt*rnt c«fc*nr *1 h 
v^t«tw to <*rfSral <rf^t i 
c*rf* *r tobf ^ II 
efvstrtOT to <4 *>r 'e? i 

\TO *f*PF *Tl ^ II 

pp. 3-4*. 

These poems are also not found in any available edition of 
Cantfldasa. 

26. In the Sfihitya Pari^ad edition of Can^ldasa, the following 
poem is attributed to CandldSsa : — 

*f*l^ Sfffift SCTsI IRU 1 
5^*021*1 fa*t*1 I 
<*ml *t1 I 

HCT *l*T*l II 

*rei sjto i 
m wisi *Rnt ’rtw « 
ran *t*ct w <2tTOr i 
TO W-f^FTPl II 

SoDg No. 778. 

But in the University manuscript No. 288, this song is attributed 
to Hari Carana Ditea in the following form : — 

*f»W *rt*ff* TO* **1 I 
*fw <s*nii c«f*i mt*l « 

«rri i?pf^ to* *t*f i 
to 'sxvm «fM « 
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VftFs Wl To ®rtc*f I 
*RPT *RPT *Tftft H 

topt ipr <sr*u i 

< ®Tt’Tl ^ fftlFSM Tfa It 

p. 6. Song No. 18. 

27. In the University manuscript No. 288. the following pada is 
attributed to Candldasa : — 

cizfinra fwr 

c^r ^ i 

<4^ T«n ^ tot 

^fe'® ?tf*r ct # 

C3f*T ^ & ’ftC’T 

c^NI <rfa i 

f% ?tr& c^n ct *rtfa*r 

®tMc?t ii 

i 

'sr^i Tot 

crI C 5 ! c^WI ii 

^4*[ ^5ffsi sfsre 

'S'tefa &tw ^«rl i 

^<r tfr *1* 

t*fl ii 

C*TC^ ^*TCTT C*TC??J Sf'PT 

'SWS R* 1 

wm sfarft c*rt & sfwi 

^ sfrp* » 

p. 5. Song No. 19. 

This pada is not found in any of the available editions of 
CandsdSsa exactly in this form, but fragmentary portions can be 
traced in the other songs of Can$ld$sa. The first line of the song 
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is exactly the last line of song No. 787 of the Parisad edition 
There we have : — 

cetera fro 

ceft c^t i 

C^I C?1«t1 C*Hl C*I «fkl 

4 ^firc Tfra h 

And then compare — 

Stt% ^^5 *TTfV)1 

^ f wf? ^51 1 

'srsfn kl rarai ®rfw 

c m ct ^ta? cat'll ii 

of the manuscript version wirh — 

'Of*! <5 »llfkl 

jjw c*wi hfc 

'srtft sfl CTOfw 'swff ii 

of the song No. 792, ]]. 5-8, of the Parisad edition of Canoldasa. 

28, . The following song is attributed to CarioldSsa in the 
Parisad edition : — 



fajf^r^rtw 

Tf%1 1 


*IW «ltlW 


•srrepr c«r* 11 


*n*fa 

3^tC'®!7® <?ft 


to 

#terttf ntm «tPt n 
c^ttcro* TOtft 

fsw^tw w\ m i 

9ff»il *fsi <?rcl ** # 
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fTOT3*?PR 

^rtpr to i 

'*TO 5 *r TO ^«TO 

far s'strfa TO II 

Song No. 818. 

But in the University manuscript No. 288, this song is attributed 


to Narottama 

in the following form : — 


1. 

*rfw to* 

faf** at’FfE* 


TO* *tfan <m i 



TO* 

TO* 


**TOi TO* cm ii 


5. 


■35^tc« <7$ 


*tTO TO* TO 1 




TOTTO ®t* 


, *TOt* Toe* TO ii 


9. 

cTO 5 ? f®®r* 

TO* 


far *wi to i 



®t*t* «W* 

£*fE$* ’if® 


TOtTO c*^ to ii 


18. 


fif*J 


TO? TO* «R i 



TOe 5 * TO* 

TO S&W* 


mm ^1 it 

Song No. 22. 

In line 9, C’tt^ f^K5C?[ of the manuscript is a more reasonable 
version than C5tt*HF ^*[£3 of the Parisad edition, for we have C*ft*fT 
again in line 13, wherein resides the Sahaja Manu§a, the 
ideal Sahaja Being, whose place is above Golaka, 

29. The following pada is attributed to Cancjidasa in the Parisad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 

% f* *f*pr reft* i 
to ’ffal 

sri f?f*t m \\ 
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FI’Wl ▼filfl 

>TfTO 

*itfa to »rfa i 


UTOni w 

CTOtt* ?t«ft 

1 

*faii 

tffarl 

?fal 1 

far®*^fl 

3 ?*?t Ttwfa 

Vft TO II 

■sifasl 

<retfa®*N 

‘JW'fc Tfal 1 

F^Wre 

wrft *rtfro 

afhl 

ii 


Song No. 742. 

But the following pada is attributed to JnSna DSsa in the 
Calcutta University manuscript No. 827 : — 

^ c?, f? 'wrnr csta i 

wt ’mpt ^f^5r( 

TOI II 

*%1 >1% 

’Ttsfl I 

ret^rtei ur*n ii 

^fwi 

^ i 

fars* *|pR 

«f<W Brfo* *N7I II 

S?f»r ^fsf'ini 1 

*ww *t»i* i 

STRftt TO TO CT «TtfTO 

fnftfe fare «rt*il ii 

Song No, 4, 

10 
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29. The following pada is attributed to CandldSsa in the Parisad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 

orf^nrt 

stffal fcfor! f¥%l stfocs 

w.m m H 

c^1 fjrafar c«rc-rorhni 

«ti SF*T i 

f%c? f*nw5 

«tti m ii 

' ^t*ni CPT^®Tl 

irfcf i 

^ *rt^pR ftfctas *rv*i 

*i I* i*i Fif^rl II 

’Tfrfa *nrt *rft«r ^rhr 

srfasri <r£*i i 

' 5 TCS3 TlRC'S ^ 

v*f II 

S'JlTfr 'W fitRlfifH 

rfS <sft i 

<®til II 

Song No. 387. 

But the same song appears in the Calcutta University manuscript 
No. 827 in the following form : — 

wni ’Tto* ^f*r*ri 

*rff^rl f%f^i stftrc 

*itf*m iro ^in ii 
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cw *?1 »rM* 

W*l»J ^hJ «R I 

w arft«ri jfr 

«rti to it 

TOT '•^R ’Ttfaj 

*ttf*r l^m Rtc^f i 

3E*r *rrfSppi jhr 

T if»i*i Frf%*n ii 

tot ’Tfsrt? *itr*f ?mr 

^5! Sjftf I 

rto Tffro *■ to 

V* ffa ftfi II 

sfwtpr to w fosrfftfH 

isH 5«f SjSt ^ i 

wn ntf*w fnf?f% 

?<t TO TO fctfcp ll 

Song No. 8. 

The portions noted below contain important variations. In some 
cases the versions of the University manuscript are more explicit. 
As in lines 9 and 10, we have in the Pari^ad edition — 

w«R-^n wcm GWtt 

• nf ft f3rfen ^ i 

But in the University manuscript we have — 

TOT WH ■'TtfR^ 

*Npff fTOl Xta5 I 

When we have in line 10, the version is more 

appropriate, for thereby a clear comparison is made between the 
persons of the o*wn household and those of the neighbouring houses. 
By of the Pariaad edition, this comparison is not clearly 

brought forth 

Then in the last line, ?*f TO St^ of the Parigad edition is 

not more happy than TO TO itf^ of the University manuscript. 
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SO. The following pada is attributed to Candldftsa in the 
Pari§ad edition of the songs of the poet : — 

hfr mu 'srtc^t i 

*t1wi sroa 

'«rt 9 R Ttw i 

sr* *tro 

c&K <?r an i 
SftTO Ft^ft 

TO It 

«fl *H1 ’jfro cw i 

Pf «R *ft 5 CS CT tf? 5TI TO 

afro cr ii 

*RR ^R cnUP-bflblOA 

«< v «t1 afarra srtot i 

<a ntata w 

Pl$ PT \f%CvE *ttra II 
TO S^Statn W C* 

*pra *rti i 

to* aft* jftro 

fa frt 'stu « 

Song No. 8,35. 

But the same pada is attributed to Narahari in the University 
manuscript No. 827 in the following form : — 


rtiP 

Wl 

to? nte* attar i 

osfanfaw 

^R TO 

atro TOn»r Tfw i 


wi 

Csfas (7t 'TOt* *PT 

1 


apnr 

«TfW TO «IW H 
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to, <4 *KI C¥ I 

eft WR arfOT oft CT 

OT^TOT t(fw Of H 

*m C*rt*-OTIFM 

<« *<n *»tR t 

<4 f*R «rh? «rWi 

c^ q t left's *rtnr ii 
<sot snref? w* ^’’rf? 

fnfafe hot? *rt? i 

fnfnfe hot? srfen 

wft f?nR «t? * 

Song No. 6. 


We have pointed oat before that this pada is also attributed 
to Narahari in another manuscript. So, Narahari seems to be the 
real author of the song. 

31. The following pada is attributed to Candldasa in the Parigad 
edition of the songs of the poet : — 


C«tOTH faOT 

C«OT OT ?f»TC ?tOT I 

C*M1 OTFWI *It^I C¥?1 OT OTM 

<4 H^TI ?f*IH TtOT H 


•ttOTJ? f OTH fa? 4 ! 

?WOT I 

^WTS «TOTH* ?T5OT 

lpf¥ OT$ H 

C<2fOT? 5t^f? F^H ffcfl 

f^OTH HFtCfTC <ftFF I 
^tt? ?f?OT5 ifWOS 

is trr ct«tI *+fir vtim i 
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'SWl 

cstcro «rW? 

«rN* 5T? i 



Wf Tfl C*f^f 

caieia «rm vs n 



11 m 

1®1^ & 1 


5'9'mi 

<4 ^«n 


Song No. 787. 

Bufc this song appears in the following form in the University 
manuscript No. 327 ; — 

cm o\ i 

c^n ctmi *row c^i q\ 

•4 CSttS II 

ft*!* fo* 4 ! 

'$reiu cwi i 

wsw st 5 ®^ ftwtc® 

5^? II 

<<2PPF 

few* Cl ItCT I 

5tfi ci 

c«ri itfa «rtc* ii 


'S'W? 

c«tc*ra «rhm 

fnfif® «r? 1 

^*t»l 


MfPRI ^olt&t V$ II 



ici c*r^r 

ifft ^ i 



tai c* 


FJ>1 Clft H 


. Song No. 7. 
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32. In the University manuscript No. 2386, we, have the 
following Pada attributed to Narahari : — 

ftrtu ^ i 

cere *tfwi (retfay arw 

«rhm Rt*R retw n 
annrt «tr« 

c®f2p & ^retS yy i 

ifor wto* ycyy Fl^fir 

relw rere R^BR II 

^BR ^BR CBf BR Rl Bftw 

me* c*tfty fr i 

^StR * CBjBRfWS 

syrens *tsR f* * 

<rr reyy CTtre fries 

<sremi yfyrts Rtis i 
Brrere fyya «9 fire Rfs 

<?$ <s yfyrcy *tns i 
bts ^nreft yRc*fl ^|s 

fsfsfy wra *rts i 

fstyfoyrey nfwsrrec*! 

fre yfa 1 %sr yfy n 

In the Parisad edition of CandldSsa a similar Pada is attributed 
to the poet : — 

frtsfa yf*ral <$R&t br*t 

wrz J rftra ynsr i 

cere ^yy sre* 

yt**T Rt*R TttBT H 
SR* «TRCT 

rM <s yretii y«t i 
yfyre Bftsjcy 

RtRRCi'swm 
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<mi cv i 

ct 3R srm <r ?rl *rc? 

«J% CT II 

WR TO CTtTOIFlTO 

<4^«n srtw i 

«Q f%ST '^m TRt? TO 

c^ <Pf ^f%c® *rtc* II 

VZ? F'®faf T T TR c* ^wft 

wni i 

?ipi? 5f%n 

1% #t*R H 

Song No. 885. 

Among other differences in the two versions quoted above, the 
following are important : — 

In the University manuscript No. 2886, we have — 

^JR ^R OT ®R *n SftW 

«Wci c*t% 1% i 

*RtC s l * OTf *R fw* 

vm:* Wi f? II 

But in the Parigad edition of Can^idSsa, we have the following in 
the place of the portion noted above :— 

4**1 ?f%R C* I 

CPR <?f 4ft Sfl *Z* " 

cw* «rf?ra or » 

Then, towards the end, we have in the manuscript : — 

VZ* tHCf tl ^s*rf% 

f¥*f% ?rc>ra i 

But in the Pari^ad edition, we have 

’fcf F^rPr m « srmfl 

wra >rfa i 
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Id ar previous report we have already nofcel th\t in the University 
xtiamiseript" Nou- 8436, this pala has also been attributed to Narabari 
in the following form : — 

IHt* ’rfc^r i 

c<2p* 

•tTpj «rm ^csr h 

'sinrl «rt5M wi 

csft c>f ^ 

^ «Her»r h 

WR ?3SR cw «R sil «TtCT 

f% i 

*fSTCT ’WICT CW *R 

TUtCfl *tTf5T ft H 

*m C’HT 5HtF3 

<fl *«t1 ^H(US 5|ta | 

tW$ ft*M ^ f^»j «rf«ni 

<?ft ct *rter ii 

WCt 5T5*ft ^frcm 

wra ^rfa i 

f¥ fta asta i 

It should be observed that the two versions quoted from the two 
manuscripts are almost similar, and both of them differ from the 
song of the Parisad edition in the same manner. In both the 
manuscripts the song is attributed to Narahari, but in the Parisad 
edition, Can^idSsa is said to be the author of the song, 

17 
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ft should be observed that in two other songs noted in the 
University manuscript No. 2886, we have in the eeictpken Naaabari 
mentioned in the following manner— 

ftfiift *Fif**rra i 

wra 

ft eft ft? 1 ? *ra * 

p. l. 

And 

ftftft mf* m\ 

4 *ra wra cUtn 

era ft*rc ^sra i 

p.2 

Further research may show if inref? etc., i* au 

expression peculiar to Narahari. 

S3. In the University manuscript No. 2865, the following pada is 
attributed to Tarani Ramana — 

ftf*f% m ftsitftai 

ftfins *rtrar i 

erratra <?ft & iifiR 

ft 'sra «rfrarn 

cw ftfa *ra *ra 'swrtR 

ft «rfftw , «fte»n 
wr *ra*ra wh 

CT&CTW1 sftR N 

errara <rtw 1 

58tar fc’Tftr ft i 

*T^tr*T * 
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<®tc* te’tfsR fo I 

'ffRt f* «L 

*Fff*l W** *ft*1 I 

'ssrft to ton 

sn srfy itfi # 

Song No. 2. 

We have already noticed that in the University manuscript No. 
111!, this pads is also attributed to Tarani Raraana in the following 

form— 

fafrs ytc^r i 

srfflra nf^i <?fc <r yf^®T 

fV TO »rrcaj » 

sTO ' B r»ra ^»ftn>r *rtw 

TO* ^nfaror fa i 

hTOr * *tr TOTO* 

TO* ^nf%»r f* # 

f*TO> wvfiirs 

TO* fa i 

«a fTO TO* «rfs ?r** 

i*J* ^Rl fw 1 

^ti* pff *? *t*cto 

»wft to* toi i 

<wfa hp to fro«R 

*f*c* hi to rtfi » 

p. 187. 
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These two padas are almost similar. In the manuscript No. 
1111, the following four lines are omitted— 

f* «rrf^ i 

OT *RR tftCT II 


There are minor other differences such as — 



£ '*rhra 


’ 


Ms. No. 2865. 

for 

«a f®s? «rN* 




Ms. No. im. 

and 




^ra *ti^i i 

Ms. No. 2865. 


for TtC? 5^ ^ ** 

*lfft <Tfal I 

Ms. No 1111. 

Neglecting such minor differences, and those of the four lines 
quoted above, we can say that these two Mss. have the same song 
quoted in each. 

But in the Pari§ad edition of Cancjldfisa, a similar pada* is 
attributed to this poet in the following form-— 

faffT ntt* I 

Tttn ct wk at srtfsm 

f% Tin i 

cn*rfnf^f *nr wirts* 

k*1 f* 5T|W Tlw I 

*ut* tto 

c*ft at nw «rtw i 


*Pt *15*1* 
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ITC* ^ I 

%t* farm *npt Tfsrs 

'«T5tai ^Rt fa a 

^re 5'oWtJi * faretfa^t 

^Stfafa Wft C3fa I 
*?tfafa ^farl Alfaro srffare 
^rhfa *lre CBfa u 

Song No. 885. 

It should be observed that the four lines lost in the 
manuscript No. 1111, which we have pointed out before, are found 
in the song of the Pari^ad edition, so that we can assume that the 
full song must be like one quoted from the manuscript No. 2865. 
The Pari§ad edition has omitted 

*M»tFr * Tfa ^fa*tre 

'Sft* Wsf*1 fa I 

and has changed the rest in the following manner — 

fat* fart* . *wt ^fare 

^*hi fa i 

for fafa * *t**t ^fac® 

irtre fa I 

$ fasi <erN* *fa 

$*t* fa ll 

of the manuscript No. 2865. * 

About the last four lines wherein are inserted the names of the 
poets, we have already discussed in a previous report. Suffices it to 
note in this place that we have this song attributed to Tarani 
Ramana in two manuscripts. 

84. In the University manuscript No. 2394, the following pada 
is attributed to iffa b'QlffPT (Dina GancIldSsaj in the following form — 

tofa^farefa? 3*1 
, «rfafartfa* rerfasflfarlre 
*tfa *fa-*rar h 
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«KSF Tt*T OTf Wf 

frtfa<4) fttf I 

cm < ®ttf ft#t« 

effort ’f'Sf’t vfcf n 

®ft fttff fwwi ftasi *rftl 

cf fats ?f*ire fnr i 

OPCT fftf wt* ®w 

•If ft C^tf® 4ttf * 

'Btcf’wra wur 

' 5 tf ’TlW I 

®Tfft CTtff mini f 

®ftf fftf ft5ft*|5fl » 

*M <w ftrft ff f( *nfw 

4 sfc f ften ff i 

wM riftfs Cf ffe C*ftf*f 

$*•[ Iff®'® ff I 

ft*5tw ftftf ftwtW 

f ftfl fftW ftftt I 

orftfl pr **t eff fpf fft 

*ffl ftftF ftftftft » 

•ten fit’ll _ ftrcl tot tM 
?Fl®ft I 

▼Nwr^pfw 
fro® sjrfn «tft ii 
ift c*ft*»i W 

<hr W fti *c*f* ftft 

ftsfffoftOTWf 
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In the Sihityi Shrifidtdition of Ctn^to,‘MB pada is attributed 
to Dvija CantfldSsa ( <f%sr ,) in the following form— 

wi 

5^ Flfit *R W H 

Tf»l1 Cfff VR ¥*T1 

0liS fcf*ral Ttcsr i 

<*iw '*0?* wtv* *rtatf?ra 

nt^t fwi Bfpnr *tNl 

afro* i 

•C?JR 

•reft csuf^ <2ffm 

'Btt**wra jft? ^ 

win -»rrcv dttartF»rl i 
tsW* ate® cict 

■*m «rtf% «rtsrfc»rffl 11 
•*t*n «r* farfa * * * * 

S& srf^OT sw I 

'5rt*< a si5 

5*cn cntf^s <yft i 

«rPrai utft i 

«%i j?nsn £** bct wfa 

-*?|-«rtfv faft f*rPt » 

.f¥*i «rtBi 

*fr*?PT «rf% =vWiif-5*f% 
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<?fft s»1 «fa *tt1 I 
<fl?R ^fa _ 5ft? Cfft ftft 
ft? F'G’fatt <5Cl I! 

Song No. 56. 

These two versions are almost similar, and by comparing the two 
redactions, it is perfectly clear that they are the two versions of 
the same song, for both of them contain the same number of couplets, 
and wordings are mostly of the same nature. But in the University 
manuscript we have " Dina Candldasa 99 in the colophon in the 
place of Dvija Candldasa of the Parisad edition. This is an 
important point for careful investigation. Whether " Dina Candldasa" 
and “ Dvija Candldasa ” are the epithets of two different persons, 
or the different epithets of the same person ? In the Parisad edition 
of Candldasa, songs Nos. 155, 461, 483, 484, 515, 516, 517 etc., 
are attributed to Dina Candldasa. But in the song under review 
we observe a very peculiar tendency, for, Dina CandldSsa of the 
Ms. has been changed into Dvija Candldasa in the Parisad edition. 
If they are two separate persons, the song of one has passed in 
the name of another. 

But even without going into that controversy, the manuscript 
version supplies many important alternative readings, e g* 9 

for, fa C?ft*T 3* I 

& Ffft 5R *w » 
of the Parisad edition, we have 

fa fa trfa cwft? wr i 

'srfa fairffts fartw 

^ Ftft ?ft H 

in the Ms., which is undoubtedly more sweet, and appropriate. 
Besides, in the Parisad edition we have a gap after 

- *t*r faft * * * 
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which is filled up in the manuscript as follows*" - 

srpri «r* f%f% f¥*i wnfM 

« «i%*r *nr i 

Here perhaps stands for f%^1 and id at the 

beginning of a sentence which ends with 

59*1 CTffe'® | 

These four lines stand thus — 

*rW «rsf Wh f*p*rl ^rf% ( STif^l ) 

<4 ^ *rfwi *nr i 

, «rl*< ^ c*rfw 

5^»T jrfW5 ** II 

Which perhaps means that the eyes of deer can not stand a 
comparison with the beautiful eyes of Krsna. The inferiority 
becomes at once evident by casting a glance at the eyes of Kr§na, 
for therein you will always find his eyes, extended up to the ears, 
bright with a transparancy and mixed with a tinge of fear, which 
is at once attractive and beautiful. I do, therefore, prefer the 
reading ^^5 m to of the Parisad edition. 

35. In the University manuscript No. 2394 ; the following pada 
is attributed to Can^ldSsa in the following form-— 

«rW i 

itfai cbr nn festfo 

cwfwi wt*rl » 

faror vtw* i 

WSI *1*1 

*f«f II 

ortci n utfi i 

1% *1% ^prf^r itfar* *rt»ti 

fW B 
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fop *f*rfa pr 

*t?si F5tR i 

c^^rf? faftfa *rl?re 
mtK Tt«rt it 

ip m* rip fafsfa 

(?r «ri stfp Ttfa i 
sn srfa cn p *ft?u ’Upft 

c»r$ wf *rmtfa ii 
SfasTfa C'ltWH 

fa^l < 7 T *TP 1 

nt*Rfop *p*srtsp 

farcfa ««f ii 

Song No. 2 

In the Pari^ad edition of CandldSsa this pada has appeared in 
the following form — 

fa ^ TWl *t»l 1 I 
Stfafol 'SR ^*f1 

^fas c*it&r *rf? 

w ^T??p cwfat i 

■srcp *nrc csfap 

^ cm srr *ffa II 

*P Rtfa SR SR 

fa sn bs®T CTfa ^Jtfa I 
fa Wftfa BftR trfSR TO 

^ *n tat* 11 

^srfa w Rfafa PT«T 

flw <M l 

CT W*I 

*m$ mp m«n » 
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«rftr?*itf?fa 

c?*rc mf*r i 

*fl m? c? ?? rnvt? *tf^t 

of I m® mfa n 

'5^*tffTc J T <Pl* OTtC?t?l 

fa?1 Of VfaOS *tft? I 

''rfmrl ^ffor ?n?T? m^w 

fsr??fa <sw <$tc? II 

Song No. 324. 

In the Sahitya Parisad edition there is no note for any alternative 
reading published with the poem. But in the University manus- 
cript, the following portions show variations, so that the two versions 
may be really helpful for preparing a better version of the poem. 
As for instance, we have in the Parisad edition — 

?C? srrf* mt 

fam fcpr cm? mtfa i 

but the manuscript supplies — 

m? mfl mr mri fcmfa 

fa w cm? ?1 ?Jtf? i 

Here the repetition of ’SR twice in the same line is omitted, and 
the last line supplies also a good alternative version. 

In the Parisad edition we have 

m m? c? ?? mvf? 

ws mmmfo i 

but in the manuscript, the last line appears as 

c*rl ctr*u mmmfa i 

whereby the defect in rhyming is satisfactorily eliminated. 

86. In the University manuscript No. 2894, we have the 
following song attributed to CandidSsa thus — 

'rsmm mrc i 

faf?ra *t?fa m ?c? 

*i?mtr ctrfar « 
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f^i cn wfar cn «rtH 

*nrfa *Rtf% s&l i 

C*f$f?JT*ff5 «rR«rtT*T5P* 

fHf?f% TWW ^ » 

*t*T OT *W*T Ttf^ 8tf»I f»TW 

wf*r fasfiftl «rfa i 
wwitw fcw 

fih«*r sma '®t? h 

^ esc *jjpct w* tNiw 

c?«ar «r»T5 C*ltt* i 
<a ^ farc spwi ’Wf'r 

BfC*I ^d ftf% ft* II 
m cw *if< * 1 * ft's fwi 

fore 'srfR i 

<?i fold wrt W 

»rel *tt* *tf*t II 

5f®?R *c* forrftfsj 

foft 'st^sn ** i 

TftR *»re *fol 

w? «t®ct *m ii 

Song No. 4. 

Bat in the SShitya Parisad edition, we have this song in the 
following form — 

8Rwn wprfa i 

*Tf* ^f?t% *nrfi ^ ^ 

*? *flRtir c*rfa » 

foUCT^fW Cffon?ret& 

HTR *t»rff% | 

C*& fo ?T5 «rf5T Htf* f§t<5 

•bbip® «iw*i gw « 
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TOf ^R*J FtT*l ifCTf 

fare* <rre i 

^rcsrawfw farfafrot 

firttf *rrf*rc? vhr » 

vi cnrof tot wNf*i 

cm «rifc c*rfc* i 
4 ^f? fare w»tl *w^ 

toi fcrfs fafa w? ii 
cw cw *it^ «rcw fad 
fclks faw 'srrf’t i 

or afa-faw* f^lw 

*nn ftflr ^ ntfn i 

ft* fa *m vi i 

staravi* vs *rfm 

to *ra H 

Song No. 826 . 

The following portions contain important variations — 

In the Parisad version we have 

fa^l r sffa orfvr 

*rctfa # i 

Beit in the manuscript we have 

f^rel W ^ fa* C?fa? CTO 

*nrl* *pitfa fit i 

So, we find that the manuscript version is more satisfactory in 
respect of rhyming and sense. In the Parigad edition, we have 

** c’Ttr? ?re sr-Nfa 

but in the manuscript, we have 

V or *3^ ?fW etc. 

Again, in the Parisad edition, we have 

atre* *p® 


Bffnr^rans «t i 
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but the manuscript, we have 

TtcTO 3f?ral 

wi «r»csr *w » 

In both these cases the manuscript versions seem to be 
correct and happy. 

In the University manuscript No. 2394, we have 
following pada attributed to Candldaea in the following form — 

c*rfc ^ »nrsrtw cwfa i 

3t»ii "*Vg. »ict fsrfsfa ^f%ai 

fsnrcft f ■ tf5r i . 

*Wc* jfpra sttrc 

i 

faCTf f5RTf?R mfil 

C*ftl I 

c*3 3W 3tf% 

<5tC* '83 s «rc *lfcl II 

«rt^sl for <43 fsra 

w ¥t»ri i 
fwi ^fari ffaii stfoiri 

TO 3t*t^3 C^l? II 
fa»ra to f^rc 

C3 «R WtCT #tC*f I 
<4 33 

ibiw 3 *iw ii 

« 

3E3 'S*** TO fTOT 

*f?3l ’Tfa '5 *rtfa I 
®rW3 3f?3 

cn to £«nw qfi » 


more 

the 
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& Tfata *tf»rar fal* 

atfra *rsl$ «rtfn « 

Song. No. 5. 

In the following portions variations occur with the printed 
version of the Parisad edition, ( vide song No. 827, p. 145). There 
we have— 

^ (2t*t«T c?f«r i 

* * * * 

fa?!?® af*T fsro 

♦ * * * 

faaw afaai f faro *. 

* * * # 

cw <satc*r *tcn i 
* * * * 

«taf«f *fafa aftcn h 
* * * * 

*T^f*T -STtf^ M 

88. In the University manuscript No. 2894, we have the following 
pada attributed to Can^ldasa thus — 

<?rfc fare i 

atfaa ^fac® affaai 

to aft»i <#■ ii 

c«a* srcrfa atwa ^ 

. *n atw *ra i 

attwr aarca ataj*r ^ata 

apsw mrft i* « 
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<TOf1 

CTfCT* *ftR «ff»TC* f N* 

C^*1 *tsf%^5 Vtl I 
*t$*l c*rttnr c«r far tlw 
fro «rfw i 

c & r *tf* *tft <o ** ^K*r 

«r® *c*i * 

tiara fc*r* 5wf% *t«rfa 

s?t%c® Ttk* of i 

trW? sw* Ttet* f%srhi 

<fl^tn ifirc* of h 

»w *ftoR w’R 

sfaif trfftfl «rhr i 
c^if^ irkt* w Tftft 

fw sfafft* ift* i 


In the following portions variations occur with 
versions of the Pari^ad edition, (vide song No. 269, p. 

*ff 5 m fro tf% i 


• * • * 

C®*W RtW *tc*f? ’TftCT 

5fi *fW *(* I 

• * * • 

srtft fRtfsrH cto 

♦ * * * 

C*3f1 *T?T5l'5 *t* H 
<5$c* a % tfproi 

* + ♦ * 

sw-wfft *T*t * • * 


Song No. 6, 

the printed 
124). 
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sif^r® vtfcw c** i 

* * * * 

<ff¥«f1 (T^ H 

?f*f!p SRl* CT’R 

* * * * 

* * * WSRl ^T> 

fw ^ # 

The most important variation occurs in the last line, where, in 
the Parifad edition, we have — 

fW 5'QfaPl II 

for sfOTtR ’ITT of the manuscript version. This is a point 
of enquiry whether fw and f^t 5'^ttft’T are two persons 

or the same man using different modes of expressions. The other 
important variations are — 

of the manuscript, for SRt* etc., of the Parisad edition. The 

former is more clear, and therefore, preferable. 

Also of the Ms., seems to be more satis- 
factory in respect of rhyming than of the 

Parifad edition. 

Also compare 

C*TC f*R vs. W 

and *t^?[ WtW 

vs. 

wV* 

etc. etc. 

39. In the University Manuscript No. 2394, the following pada 
is attributed to CandtdSsa, thus— 

VtW 

vrf’rai * % 

SfSCT f* ¥®[ *fts I 
%i . wfa 

csrtrsnr *t«CT ^ » 
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C«ft$»T C* ^1 fa 

®Ma ^t«fi i 

(j[ jr ^fa *ffa 

Tft **l#tfa 1 W 1 li 

4 va *?R f*f*t farlUR 

fafilfa ’tea? w\ i 
*01 *r *src 

fa Ufa c«TNf^ m*\ H 
Tffef *^c® c*rfa s^sTc® 

% c* *^2 i 

faf?ifa *ftn ®r*tc® faftm 

3t*Rl ^f»TC *tOl' II 

stffal #thi *rN Rtf% qoi 

*$cn <*rafa ?m i 

TOtOl <rt^i 

?t^rl *rw 301 h 

Song No. 7. 

In the following portions variations occur with the printed 
version of the JJarisad edition (vide song No. 865, p. 159), thus — 


* * * * 

fa fam *1*1 1 

c* ** ^5®) 
^fa^l ^rT*ti n 

* * * • 

*® Rotten ii 

*tfa* C^'ftC® * • * 

f*** ^*1 *t* I 
^fafa *fa*i *t®* £*ft 

*fa* *t01 # 
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¥N 1 TROT CTO *Ttf* TO 

TOtCT TOft ^c*t 1 

* * * * 

ii 

In most of these places the manuscript version is more correct 
and satisfactory. 

The following pairs are good specimens for comparative study — 

40. wrf* 

TO ^ ’TTft* fN frototfo i 
^t*ii n 

so w fro to to i 

fro fPrt^r cro <n to ii 

TOfitfc *rf* *rt*nri srfrr i 

^cro slroi c«r arfro fwfa n 
*tfro * to i 

srfft arlfa froi ftfr tfroi $%l h 
fnfif^ «ito toi ®rrfro cto i 
to cro fnfofa ^tvR to h 

fafafa toto cro cto toi £to i 
al %T TOt* C'5t«5 ^t*T TOJl CTO II 
ftnsw *it*t tor *rt to i 

<4^ fnf%f% ffR 5f®WtTO TOf II 

University Ms. No. 2394, Song 8. 

But there are variations with the following version of the Parisad 
edition : — 


TO TO Tf% #T %l TOf% I 
fro*r ^jtoi TOto ii 
*ri tos to ri to to i 
fro frofan cro <u to tot ii 
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CR f^rt? II 
tffat'® «1 c*hj *ir i 

Jtfft fll fRtftfa ’BICT ffinl * 

<$r m ■rrfSi^r crr i 

<8CT CRT C»W1 ^tfasta *TR II 

c*rtn cr c«*t i 
Rf^i cntsitir cr terl ^t*r 11 
few? faOTpf *1t*T ’TatCST ill I 

<UR fR F^twtw II 

Song No. 866, p. 159. 

4i. ^t<5f qtsrfSf 

ff *&*I Wt^*l 3W1 I 

<?r cfre-t ®rt^ sii «fR 

»tt*T rti ii 

f¥*fe tfirai m f%5i r tR 

c* tot fnfafo '»t J I i 
^rffar® * fnt%t% *%i 

*T%S5 «FR m II 

ri ^ f^rrf^ti 

cw «hi fnf«f% R3 I 

^Vra SttR csr *lt«flfcrt 

CRlfe *#Rl TOT II 

*ft fRf*rf*f csfr sfafs? 

c«*fR **r f tft i 

Ffwfr *t?pr f*if?rfc 

faR orf^r » 

University Manuscript No, 2394, Song No. 9. 
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But in the Parigad edition we have it in the following form 

fa rfai i 

cn c»rc-r or otph sfl ssfa 

*rr*t *<*1 ii 

CW ?C*I %f*fa < 3 tn I 

«r>? cn *\ » 

=jr»ra<5l fcfw ^cn 

& <wt i 

c*h 

. «a*tfa tux N 

sretf’t#! ?c«r 

C«fW *«T I 

c*refa 

’TsrH ntm? wfa ii 

Song No. 309, p. 138. 


42. *T»t SPirefa 

st* fa fan?? i 

^ ^r*r 5^*1 <sfari 

m m na-srtrr h 

*rt«fa ®rcfir ’tea? fsnreft 

’ftvtt *rafa tfa® '«ifaTC* 

3^5* ^t*r ar® H 

?r®t 1 *rcrft*? «re fa *rl »ir* 

wirti ^«R <?rt^ i 

■s&w c^n a?c^ arfasn 

Tfotsn ■*& H 
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<4 m «orc 

wr i 

^ff®T ^t® ®fa*T 

fro *rr c®*r ii 

steirfa m w fasiftfa 

<?t ^fa <^rtfa i 

far ^fat® ntu ** sw 

^1»i *it*t 'srt^ Tfcfc ii 

U. Ms. No. 2394, Song No. 19. 

But in the Pari§ad edition, we have — 

f% '*rf$ i 

m ^f9j \g ^ ®fan 

nt®ft sptft %l 3tf® 

®tel 5?1 ’F® 1 

•tlfnr Ifar® «rNtnr 

*r® H 

<5^*11 (S'® faRl 

«s» c*n *rafa ^ i 

*TC5ni M»Rl *lt®^ Tf®5Tl 

^t’R ^f»nrl ^ * 

m «r?i ^ ^c»ra «(?r 

®^rc *rcra c*l®i i 
w ®fa»i 

f*m wi c®»i i 

v$\wFi ®*r w srft 

c*r «fa c®fanr ^ i 

fo ^rfac® 9 ttC?l $*5^1 

Tt$ <?t TOTO? Ttcfe H 


Song No. 298. 
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c*rft sftc® srfft? to i 
forcft to ^ 

<4 ^«xi TtC* n 

TO WTO 0 TB *rftf TO 

Tt*rfa *»i? *itn i 

faro ^rtrori cww wftu (*) 

UTO ffef («) TO1 i 

fa ^f?R w fc*mr 

w c»n w »ifr i 

<s *rw *nrft *nrft s*«t 

TO % ^Tf% «ftfa H 

far c«3i c*rs (s) csm 5*1 ire 

m C*T («) sttfap w i 

=?N *m *w fan (*») *rtf* 'stt 0) 
f*R5* (v) 'Si ’TO m H 
TtW fa® 5*1 TOT TTfa'5 (») 

(>•) I 

sfaffTO to TOfa fn(fl)rs ( > •>) 

^fa (>*) ffal II 

U. Ms. No. 2394, Song No. 11. 

The following are the variations with song No. 328, p. 146 of 
the Pari$ad edition : — 


(>) l 

00 

(o) «f»rnr 

(8) «t* 

(«) Tf«r 

00 fro 

h) 'sta 

00 am 

(») 

(>•) ’Itsi 

('>•>) 3tf?rfa 

(>*) 
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44. dfhf(>) 

orf^ cwi (O i 

(«) fare finfi 

(e) ftn h 

vs *i («) jt% wn *nr(w 

pw or («•) i 

c?*Ri ^ (i) 

ft fjrpf or (►) i 

c*h to ^fir ftr «H 

• to ®rt^ vs ?pr i 

*R (») wft urn Tfftft 

*T»t* ^ || 

vs *1 (>•) *r% otIor wh (■>'>) 

*iftw ^ vtft i 

OH "SJOT <5 

fro (n) or *t'«5? ®fTft ii 

sftfftOT TO ftftfa (i«) 

ft*ro c«tonr oral i 

fafTO Tfaft «ft5 

ft «tftor (^e) oral ii 

IT. Ms, No. 2394, Song No. 12. 

The following are the variations with the song No, 329 of the 
Parifad edition : — 

(i) »tr% (*) cro («) (8) c<m 

(4) ft) ssT^lore 0) ft) ft ifatCT Off , 

ft) *m\ ft») *rt fti) oit ^*r ft*) % 

ft«) «$?r (i«) '•i He* 
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46 - «N1 it* (>) 

TOR *HR «0R 

(*) flfl I 

Hit* C* («) II 

C? WtCST (fl'SR *if?Rtt* *t* (8) 

*tt^* HR* I 

TO* fa fafara («) *ff?l<$t* *fa fa) 

<4 c** faftro* fa) h 
c«r w8rai (8-) *rtni «rt*i ** it*i fa) 

ttfro® *r* <r»* I 

stfa* 'srfsrm *Rt* *** 

^Ptf»r c«r ('>•) *^*i c** » 

FStotC* faf*fa 

c* qfa *fac® fa>j i 

*f*C* fa*) fafafa ^l%1 C* «ffa fa«) 

C*Rl **1 fas) 'St®! II 

U. Ms. No. 2394, Song No. 18. 

The following are the variations with song No. 388 of the 
Pari§ad edition : — 4 

* 

fa) fa) £** fa) »ft5l (8) ** («) ^tf*fa 

C' 5 *) 0) c<2fc*ra fa) c*f* fa) c<2R *t*1 

fa») 5Ft»i fa>) ^fwtts fa*) ' 5 rt i r* fa«) c**r* 
fas) c^t«n 

46. *t**Vtfafa) 

m (*) f*$ toij *i c*n i 

*RTW **C* *ff* 

0 

*TO*tt** C*1 H fa) 
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C* «TtC4 *tft4(s) 4® *l44tf (*) 

*l*ICT Btft* *Ttft I 

®C4 fa ®1 4C4 4i^falW fa) 44C4 
44srfa)iPni 4ft'i 
*T4CT V1CT 4t4 ifift Wl 

dfftfl ^tftlH I 

ft«4 ftW «rft fa) 

4*C4 Qff C®fa4 H 

(») 4®fft c*4 43ft (y •) 

«t4*I ^ftfl 4ft I 

4 s c* sfOTtw 4<ft ^1 *rtPT 

43*rc® ^ft 4ft it fa>) 

U. Ms. No. 2894, Song No. 14. 

The following are the variations with song No. 830 of the 
Pari§ad edition : — 

(>) fa) ^ wft 

(«) *Tf*I 444 ’riftffll *144 C4t^C4 4C44 C*11 II 

(8) 41^4 («) '4*1414 fa) 4t?t? (“I) 444 

fa) TO4t*lft4 fa) Stt* fa*) 4<ft 

fa ^) ®C4 ^C5 ®t*f ft44 *T4t*t 

C4t*fC® ^ft 4ft I 
44:4 5^wt4 

^Iftfa <44fa ft® I 
<445 4<ftf ftcst? 

. 4<C«t¥ fc(44 ft® || 

47. 4T*f4t*Ntft fa) 

fa (0 4Ft«T <4 4t4 4C4 I ' 

Tft 4fa ftc® *0 *rfft tec® 

®C4 ®t4l C4W 4C4 II 
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(«) itcw vvfafa 

c’ftfw qra* ar*fl t 

awfori *tfa *ri (*) ii 
c**®i ?rt*rr?r ’tfiwrw m 

<?i *r ljc*ni *ifi i 

<to sito *R*f * to (*>) 

f> ftn N («) 

cn *ratfl <m m\ 

w* *t%tfw I 

Ff®«rrtn qc*r Trt < 3 j rW3 

U. Ms. No. 2394, Song No. 15. 

The following are the variations with song No. 331 of the 
Parigad edition :— 

(>) W *fe,fa 

(«-«) *ffiwV5fc? i 

(8) ^ ** *$, (4) *lfi I 

TO W 3R *1* 

c*r I 

s'itrrt ^ «t*i 
'w fawtfl c*rHft i 

c^rt^c®! N 

48. 0) 

toT toca ntfls ^Pni 

^c*ti ®br (%) *lf5r i 
ftto Kt1%l ft*l <R*H 

cn Tft («) itf5r i 
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c*rci ^ «r 

Sftf^F itfe* i 

^ (b) frtf 
(«) Jtffa* II 

to % Tf*f m cTO *itn 

ftm cttoi to i w 

*1W C*ffl «R iq^J1TO(<0 

fcl ^1 TO II O) 

Stf, fSlPt fa? CTO ^TO*? 

CThpl fwi CTtoT I 

vft (») frofrfsi ift 

stfal * to* 

*n *rft ifevs fa*i ?fai 

(fa?? fa?? TO ?tcf I 

sfartw^*? *tf*r f«ffl f>rc»i (■>*) 

(?f TO! *ftCf II 


U. Ms. No. 2394, Song No. 16 


The following are the 
Parigad edition : — 


variations with song No. 200 of the 


(■>) ?fat «rtfro «fwn 

(8) <??CTO 
(» Ufa 

(►) fa !?1 *tfa 


(*) *BrM («) TO»l SUlfa 

(«) cm 

0 ) c®*h 

(») (>•) c*rtw 



SOME CENTRAL PROBLEMS OE THE RIG-VEDIC 
HISTORY : AND THE YEDIC SCHOLARS. 

by Dr. N. K. Dutt, M.A., Ph.D. (Lond.) 

The Rig-veda has loDg been a favourite study of scholars 
and antiquarians both in the east and in the west. Unfor- 
tunately, however, a good deal of confusion and misconception 
still prevajls among Yedic scholars even on some of the 
central problems of the Rig-vedic History. “It is the boast 
of inductive philosophy,” observed Professor H. H. Wilson, 
long ago, in the preface of his translation of the Visnu-Purana, 
“that it draws its conclusions from the careful observation 
and accumulation of facts, before it ventures upon specula- 
tions. This procedure has not (however) been observed in 
the investigation of the mythology and the traditions of the 
Hindus and the most erroneous views have been confident- 

ly advanced ” on flimsy grounds and inadequate data. And 
“no nation has, in this respect, been more unjustly treated,” 
adds Professor Maxmiiller (Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 6), 
“than the Indian. Not only have general conclusions been 
drawn from the most scanty materials, but the most question- 
able and spurious authorities have been employed without 
the least historical investigation or the exercise of that criti- 
cal ingenuity which, from its peculiar character, Indian 
Literature requires more than any other.” These solemn 
utterances were penned many decades ago. But they have 
been a cry in .the wilderness. In certain fields of literary 
activities the state of things is, in fact, almost as bad as ever ; 
and the wild utterances and speculations of the Yedic scholars 
on such important problems as the Genealogy of King Sudgs, 
the Identity of the ‘Five Tribes,’ so frequently mentioned in 
the Rig-veda, the Object and Destination of the celebrated 
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Expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, across the 
Tipas and Sutudri, the famous War of the Ten Kings, and 
the like are instances in point. Neither Yaska, nor the great 
commentator Sayana has thrown any light whatever on many 
of these problems. And the imagination of the Western 
Yedic scholars has, in many cases, simply run amok; and 
confusion now stands worse confounded. 

The Bharatas at War with the ‘Five Tribes.’ 

In R. V. Ill, 53, 24, Visvamitra describes Sudas and his 
forces as “ the sons of Bharata ” Bharatasya putrab. In R. 
V. Ill, 33, 12, we find that the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, 
crossed the rivers Vipas and Sutudri at their junction, 
“desirous of cows.” In R. V. Ill, 53,11, Visvamitra is 
found commanding his kinsmen, the Kusikas, to “ let loose 
the charger of Sudas in war (for conquest)”; and in the 16th 
Rik of the same hymn, we find Visvamitra praying, “ May 
(the goddess) Sasarpari forthwith procure us, in abundance, 
the treasures (or food) gathered in the land of the 1 Five 
Tribes,’” abharat tuyam ebhyab adhi sravah Panchajanyasu 
krstisu. 

Again, in R. V. VI, 61, 12, Sarasvatl has been described 
as “the cause of the prosperity of the ' Five Tribes,’” Pancha- 
jata vardhayantl. Subsequently, in R. V. VII, 33, 6, we, 
are told that “the Bharatas were fewer in number and were 
surrounded by the enemies,” and that, at this crisis, Vasistha 
became their leader and guide, and “ the forces under the 
Trtsus multiplied in number.” In the 3rd Rik of the same 
hymn we are further told that “on account of the hymns 
offered by the Vasisthas, Indra saved Sudas in the War of 
the Ten Kings.” In R. V. VII, 18,17, we are again told 
that “Indra then caused a lion to be killed by a goat,” tat 
sinham chit petvena jaghana Indr ah, “and procured Sudas 
immense riches,” Now, it is quite clear from above that the 
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expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, was directed 
against the ‘Five Tribes’ then dwelling on the banks of the 
Sarasvatl; and that, after the Bharatas had crossed the rivers 
Vipas and Sutudri, they were surrounded by the enemies, 
and that, at this crisis, Vasistha joined the Bharatas with 
his Trtsu forces. And lastly, we are told that King Sudas, 
with the aid of the Trtsus under Vasistha, ultimately inflicted 
a crushing defeat on the enemies in the War of the Ten 
Kings, and obtained immense riches. 

Professor A. A. Macdonel), following in the footsteps of 
Muir and Zimmer, had, however, in his History of Sanskrit 
Literature (1900), completely distorted the history of this 
period, and described the Bharatas as “ among the enemies of 
Sudas,” and “defeated by Sudas and his Trtsus,” and the 
‘Five Tribes’ as “allied with Sudas in the great battle.” 
What a strange distortion of history ! Professor Macdonell, 
with several of his co-workers, in the field, had, in this connec- 
tion, committed many other equally unpardonable blunders 
as well (ibid, pp. 151-153). The Vedic Index by Keith and 
Macdonell was published twelve years later (1912). And 
although passing for a great authority on all matters connect- 
ed with Ancient India, the Vedic Index also abounds in 
grave historical blunders, and several of these are mere repeti- 
tions of Professor Macdonell’s old blunders. We propose to 
examine the Vedic Index in what follows, and to point out 
some of these absurd blunders. 

The Genealogy of King Sudas. 

King Sudas, the Vedic Index tells us (Vol. II, p. 
454), “is known as Paijavana; and Yaska accordingly 
(the) calls. him son of Pijavana ; then DivOdasa must be his 
grand-father. Or, if DivOdasa be his father, Pijavana 
must be his remote ancestor. But the former alternative, is 
more probable.” The above short extract contains quite as. 
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many as three palpable blunders. In R. V. VII. 18, 22, we 
are most clearly told that Sudas was the grandson of king 
Devavan, (Devavatah napta), and the son of Pijavana, also 
known as DivSdasa. The Rik in question describes the 
munificence of King Sudas, and runs thus : — Devavatah 

naptuh Sudasah Paijavanasya danam. Here Sudds is 

clearly described as the son of Pijavana and the grandson of 
Devavan. In the 25th Rik of the same hymn, the Maruts 
have been invoked to serve Sudas “as they had served his 
father DivSdasa,” Divodasam na pitaram Sudasalj, and to 
protect “ the house of the son of Pijavana,” Paijavanasya 
ketam. Prom this latter Rik it is evident that DivOdasa was 
only another name of Pijavana, “ Divoddsa iti Pijavanasya eva 
namantaram ,” as Sayana also clearly points out. The authors 
of the Vedic Index evidently never came across these signi- 
ficant and important Riks ; and hence the blunders. But is 
it not a matter of very great surprise that such important Riks 
have hitherto escaped the notice of all modern Vedic scholars ? 

The Vedic Index further describes Sudas as “ a Bharata 
King of the Trtsu family ” (Vol. II, p. 5). Here having re- 
presented Sudas as “ a Bharata king,” Professor Macdonell 
has corrected one of his old blunders. But the correction is 
only partial; and the Vedic Index is distinctly wrong in .des- 
cribing Sudds as “of the Trtsu family.” “ There can be little 
doubt,” the Vedic Index tells us, in this connection, “that 
Ludwig’s view of the identity of the Bharatas and the Trtsus 

is practically correct More precisely Oldenberg (in 

Buddha he took Ludwig’s view, p. 405) considers that the 
Trtsus are the Vasfathas, the family singers of the Bharatas ; 
while Geldner recognises (Vedische Studien, ,2, 136, etc.), 
with perhaps more probability, in the Trtsus the royal family 

of the Bharatas Hillebrandt (Vedische Mythologie, 

i. 111) sees in the connection of the Trtsus and the Bharatas 
a fusion of two tribes.” But this last-mentioned view, adds 
the Vedic Index, “ is not supported by any evidence beyond 
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the fact that, in his opinion, some such theory is needed to 
explain DivOdasa’s appearing in connection with BharadvSja 
family, while Sudas, his son or perhaps grandson, is connected 
with the Vasisthas and the Visvamitras (Vol. II, p. 95).” 
In this extract the Vedic Index has cited four different views 
bearing on the relation between the Bharatas and the Trtsus; 
and its authors are evidently at a loss to understand which 
one of them to accept as correct. And after a good deal of 
hesitation and wavering, they have at last accepted the most 
erroneous view, and have, with Geldner, identified the Trtsus 
with “ the royal family of the Bharatas.” The Vedic Index 
has elsewhere (Vol. I, p. 322) also repeated this blunder, and 
described the Bharatas as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” But 
this is clearly wrong. Vis'vamitra, as already noticed, has 
described Sudas and his men as “ the sons of Bharata,” Bhara- 
tasya putrah, or as “ the Bharata people,” BharataR Janafi, 
Visvamitrasya raksati vrahmedam Bharatam Janam (R. V. Ill, 
53, 24, and 12) ; and among his utterances we nowhere meet 
with any reference to the Trtsus. This alone clearly suggests 
that the Trtsus were, in all probability, not in any way origi- 
nally connected with the Bharatas. Subsequently, however, 
when Vasistha assumed the leadership of the Bharatas, he 
joinecl the latter with his Trtsu forces ; and Sudas, with the 
aid of the combined Trtsu-Bharata forces, ultimately defeat- 
ed the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on the banks of the Sarasvati. In this 
connection, Vasistha himself clearly tells us (R. V. VII. 83, 6) 
that when Sudas was hard pressed by the enemies, in the War 
of the Ten Kings, “ two kinds of people ” invoked Indra and 
Varujja for protection ; and they (Indra and Varuna) “ saved 
Sudas together with the Trtsus ,” pra Sudasam avatam Trtsu- 
bhifi saha. The expression, “ you two (0 Indra and Varuna) 
saved Sudds, together with the Trtsus, ’ ’ is highly significant 
and it quite clearly proves that Sudds was not a Trtsu, and that 
the Trtsus were merely his allies. In the expression “two kinds 
of people Ubhayasab, “dviprakdrab Jandb,” as Sdyapa puts it, 
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ice have a still more emphatic declaration of the same fact. 
“ The two kinds of people,” referred to here, were, as Sayana 
himself points out, Sudas, with his Bharata forces, and “ his 
allies, the Trtsus,” SudahsangS raja tatsahayabhutah Trtsava- 
scha evam dviprakarah Janah- This Rik, therefore, completely 
demolishes the myth concocted by Geldner, and uncritically 
accepted by the authors of the Vedic Index, and their followers. 
The connection of the Bharatas with the Trtsus was, therefore, 
clearly “ a fusion ” between two distinct clans, as was faintly 
seen by Hillebrandt long ago. But the Vedic Index has reject- 
ed the right track faintly foreshadowed by Hillebrandt, and 
followed a wrong guide. 

Again, in R. V. VII, 83, 4, Vasistha has himself clearly 
described the Trtsus as a family of singers or hymn-makers. 
“ In the war (of the Ten Kings),” he here tells us, “ you two 
(O Indra and Varuya,) heard the invocations of the Trtsus, 
and saved Sudas; and the ministration of the Trtsus 
bore its fruits ,” satya Trtsunam ahhavat purohitih. Here 
Vasistha himself clearly tells us that the Trtsus were merely 
related to the Bharatas as their family singers and allies, and 
not as their royal family, as the Vedic Index has wrongly 
assumed with Geldner. The R. V. VII, 33, 6 also clearly proves 
this. Here we are clearly told that when Sudas, with his 
Bharata forces, under the leadership of Viavamitra, was 
surrounded by the enemies in the great War, Vasistha, with 
his Trtsu forces, joined him, and assumed the leadership of 
the combined Trtsu- Bharata forces. The expression 
“ Vasistha became their leader and high-priest,” abhavat cha 
pural? eta Vasisthab, is highly significant, and clearly proves 
that the connection of the Bharatas with the Trtsus was 
merely a fusion between two different clans. 

Moreover, immediately after the death of King Sudas, 
severe hostilities, we know, broke out between his descendants, 
the Saudasas, and the Vasisthas (c/. the Kausi. Brab. iv. 8 ; 
the Panchavimsa Brah, : iv. 7 , 3, VIII, 2, 3, etc. See also the 
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Yedic Index, Yol. II, pp. 275-276). The Saudasas wanted to 
have the Visvamitras restored to their lost position of dignity 
as the family singers of the Bharatas, soon after the death of 
Sudas, when the great War was over, and the services of the 
Trtsus were, it seems, no longer required. The Vasisthas 
evidently opposed this attempt tooth and nail. And this led 
to an outbreak of severe hostilities between the Saudasas and 
the Vasisthas. If Sudas really belonged to the Trtsu family, 
such a conflict between the Saudasas and the Vasisthas would 
have been simply impossible. And the very fact that such a 
conflict was at all possible also clearly proves the utter absurdity 
of the hypothesis that Sudds and the Saudasas belonged to the 
Trtsu family. 

Thu Expedition of the Bharatas under Visvamitra. 

The Vedic Index, like the History of Sanskrit Literature, 
is quite silent on the object and destination of the Expedition 
of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra, across the Vipas and the 
&utudri. Visvamitra, in his prayer to the goddess Sasarparl 
has, however, as already noticed, most clearly told us (R. V. 
III. 5, 3, and 16) that the conquest of the ‘Five Tribes’ was the 
object of the expedition. The ‘ Five Tribes dwelt, as already 
seen, on the banks of the Sarasvatl; and the Bharatas had to 
cr.oss the rivers' Vipas' and Sutudri from the west. The Vedic 
Index, however, tells us that Visvamitra, “ in his raid for 
cows,” crossed the aforesaid rivers “ from the east, as Pischel 
points out, and not from the west,” as held by Roth, Geldner, 
and Bloomfield (Vol. II, p. 310). Here also the Vedic Index 
is distinctly wrong, and so is Pischel. In It. V. VII, 18, 8, 
we are told that* Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu 
endeavoured to drown Sudas and his Bharata forces (then 
evidently about to march against the ‘ Five Tribes ’) by break- 
ing open the embankment of the ParuspI from behind. This 
clearly shows that on the eve of the outbreak of the War of 
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the Ten Kings, the Bharatas dwelt on or near the eastern hank 
of the Parnsiil, the modern Ravi. And this also explains why 
Visvamitra has in his address to the Vipas and the Sutudri, 
declared to have reached the rivers “ from a distance, (durat) 
with carts and chariots of war,” and why he solicited the 
rivers to “ bend low ” and to “ be easily fordable,” to enable 
the Bharatas to fight the ‘ Five Tribes 5 on the Sarasvatl. It 
is quite clear from all these that on the eve of the outbreak of 
the War of the Ten Kings, the Bharatas dwelt on the eastern 
bank of the Parusnl, and that on reaching the rivers Vipas and 
Sutudri, they crossed them from the west, and not from the east. 
In JEt. V. VII. SB, 1, we are also clearly told that the expedi- 
tion of the Bharatas had marched “ eastward ,” pracha. Evi- 
dently, therefore, here also both the Vedic Index and Pischel 
are distinctly wrong. Here also the authors of the Vedic Index 
have rejected the right track faintly foreshadowed by Roth, 
Geldner and Bloomfield, and followed a wrong guide. 

The War of the Ten Kings. 

But who were the ten kings combined against Sud&s in the 
Great War of the Ten Kings ? In that Great War, Sudas, we 
are told (R. V. VII, 82, 1), had to fight “both Aryans and 
non-Aryans,” Dasa arjani cha. The expedition of the Bharatas 
under Visvamitra was, as we have seen, directed against the 
‘ Five Tribes ’ on the Sarasvatl. But when the Bharatas 
marched, or were about to march, towards the Vipas and the 
Sutudri, Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu, as just 
noticed, attempted to drown Sudas and his forces by diverting 
the waters of the Parusnl. But the attempt failed, and the 
waters of the Paruspi, we are told, “flowed along its proper 
channel and not otherwise, and Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, and 
Druhyu were themselves drowned, with (many of) their 
ohildren,” in their efforts to drown Sudas with his forces, and 
Ann, with his children or men, alone escaped the common 
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disaster (R. V. VII, 18, 8-12), In this connection the 

Rig-veda tells us that “ the charger of Sudas reached itf 
destination,” and that “ Indra subjugated (or destroyed) the 
garrulous (or chattering) enemies for the human king Sudas.” 
Here Sudas, is described as a “ human king,” and Sruta, 
Kavasa, Briddba, Druhyu and Anu as his garrulous or chatter- 
ing enemies. This clearly proves that the enemies of Sudds 
referred to above were “ other than men ", i.e., non-Aryans. 
Tn the Rig-veda, the non- Aryans, have actually been des- 
cribed as “chatterers,” tuviravah, (X. 99, 6), “ Vahusavdah,” 
as Sayana puts it, and as Amanusah (X. 22, 7 and 8). Again, 
in R. V. VIII, 4, 1, Indra is said to be “ despatched by 
men" against Ami's son and against Turvada. The ex- 
pression, “ Thou art despatched by men against Anu’s son 
and Turvasa,” nrsutah asi anave, asi Turvase, is also quite 
signiticant. Both Roth and Grassman are, therefore, right in 
treating the Anus as “a people foreign to the Aryans” ( cf . 
Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 22). But our contention is that, not 
only the Anus, but all the five peoples, described here as the 
chattering or garrulous enemies of the “human king” Sudas, 
were non-Aryans. 

It is, therefore, quite clear that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, 

Druyhu and Anu, the chattering enemies of the human king 

© 

Sudas, were all non-Aryans, and, formed the five non-Aryan 
members of the Coalition of the Ten Kings against Sudas, in 
the Great War, and that the ‘Five Tribes' on the Sarasvati 
were the remaining five members of the Coalition. And these 
latter, as we shall sec presently , were all Aryans. And this 
fully accords with the fact that the Coalition consisted of 
“ both Aryans ?jnd non- Aryans.” The five non- Aryan mem- 
bers of the Coalition alone dwelt on the western bank of 
the Parusp.v, while attempting to drown the Bharatas under 
Sudas, and were “ the western neighbours ” of the Bharatas 
and not the ‘Five Tribes,’ as the Vedic Index wrongly tells 
us (Vol. II, p. 436). These latter lived far away from the 
2 
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Bharatas on the Saraswati. It is, therefore, also distinctly 
wrong to describe the ‘ Five Tribes' as “ the neighbours” of 
the Bharatas, and much more as their “ western neighbours .” 

Professor Macdonell is not, however, prepared to accept 
the statement that Sruta, Kavasa, Briddha, Druhyu and Anu 
were all non-Aryans. “ Even if Vadhrivachah did mean 
garrulous,” says Professor Macdonell, referring to the present 
writer’s view, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
(January, 1921, p. 131) “how could he (Mr. Butt) possibly 

prove that these enemies were non-Aryans ? What 

reason has he to suppose that Sruta does not here mean 

‘famous,’ and Briddha ‘old’ ? But even if all these 

five are proper names, how is it, supposing them to belong to 
non-Aryans, that they are apparently all Sanskrit ?” Erom 
what has been stated above the objection contained in the 
first part of the above extract has evidently no legs to stand 
upon. In the Rig-veda the non-Aryans have often been 
described as “other than men,” amanusah, and also as “chat- 
terers” or “garrulous,” tuviravah. The chattering enemies 
of the human king Sudas must have, therefore, been non- 
Aryans, or else they would not have been described as “chat- 
terers,” vadhrivaehab. and Sudas as “ human.” The objection 
contained in the second part of the above extract is too pue- 
rile to deserve any reply. The five terms, Sruta, Kavasa, 
Briddha, Druhyu and Anu, are evidently proper names 
denoting the chattering enemies of king Sudas, who attempt- 
ed to drown the Bharatas in the waters of the ParusnI. It is, 
therefore, most absurd to treat these terms as attributives , 
as suggested in the above extract. “ But even if all these five 
terms are proper names,” asks Professor Macdonell, “ how 
is it, supposing them to belong to non-Aryans, that they 
are apparently Sanskrit ?” But do the terms really look like 
Sanskrit ? Even if some of them appear to be so, others such 
as Druhyu and Kavasa, are hardly so. Again, proper names, 
we know, often vary in their structures and pronunciations 
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according to linguistic variations. Some of the non-Aryans, 
we also know, were subsequently admitted into the Aryan 
fold. Turvasa and Jadu, for instance, were non-Aryans, 
d5sa Jaduh Turvasascha (R. V. X. 62, 10). But though 
non-Aryans, and “unaccustomed to ablutions ,” asndtara, they 
were afterwards “admitted to the ablutionary rites,’ 'apdrayat 
( R . V. IV. 30,17 1. 1 The Rig-veda also tells us that after his 
accomplices had been drowned in the waters of the Parusnl, 
Anu sought for and obtained the freindship of Sudas. And 
this clearly explains the supposed riddle why TurvaSa, though 
a non- Aryan, subsequently appears as “an worshipper of 
Indra’’, rcit.h an Anu prince ( Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 316). 
Moreover, the assumption of the identity of race from the 
identity of speech has long been discarded by the Anthro- 
pologists as erroneous. In fact, “ the ethnological value of 
comparative philology,” to use the words of the famous 
French anthropologist, Broca, “ is extremely small.” It, 
therefore, follows that even if some non-Aryan appellations 
really look like Sanskrit, uo ethnic significance can be attached 
to them. 

The Vedic Index has also committed several other 
blunders in this connection. Bharadvaja has described the 
War of the Ten King as “the Great War” (VI. 46, 4, and 13). 
But the Vedic, Index describes it as “a battle” which ** took 
place on the ParuspI ’’ (Vol. I, p. 320). The battle on the 
Parusnl was only one of the many incidents of the War of 
the Ten Kings ; and the main battles of the campaign, and at 
least two such battles are clearly recorded in the Rig-veda, took 
place on the tract of land between Sutudri and the Sarasvatl. 
In one of these battles, the Bharatas, as already noticed, were 
about to be surrounded by the ‘Five Tribes’; and in the second 
battle, Sudas, with the aid of the Trtsus, under Vasi^tha, inflict- 
ed a crushing defeat on the enemies, and obtained “ immense 

1 This Rik lias* been grossly misunderstood by several scholars. (See Dr. A. 0. 
Das’s Rig-Vedic India, p. 35.) S5ya$a, however, has given the correct meaning. 
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riches” (R. Y. YII. 18,17), “the treasures gathered in the 
land of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ (R. V. VII. 72,5), the goal of the 
expedition of the Bharatas, under Visvamitra (R. V. Ill, 
53,16). It is, therefore, a complete distortion of history to 
describe the Great War of the Ten Kings as a mere battle on 
the Parnsni. 

“ There was another fight,” says the Vedic Index, “on 
the Yamuna with Bheda, the Ajas, Sigrus, and the Yaksus 
and “as Yamuna and Parusnl represent the two opposite ends 
of the territory of the Trtsus, it is difficult to see,” adds the 
Vedic Index, “ how the Ten Kings could be confederated.” 
But in a matter like this, continues the Vedic Index, “ abso- 
lute numerical accuracy cannot be insisted on ” (Vol. I, 
p. 321). This extract also contains at least three palpable 
blunders. First., it is clearly wrong to describe the battle, 
with Bheda and his associates, on the Yamuna, as an incident 
of the War of the Ten Kings. The Great War ended with the 
final overthrowal of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ on or near the Sarasvatl. 
And the battle, with Bheda and his allies, on the Yamuna, 
was evidently fought some time after the termination of the 
War of the Ten Kings. In R. V. VII, 95, 5, we find Vasisfha 
soliciting the Sarasvatl to accept his hymns, and expressing a 

strong desire for residence, with his men, on her shores, adorn- 

< 

ed with excellent riches, “ like sheltered trees op her banks ”. 
The expression, “ we shall dwell on thy batiks like sheltered 
trees,” upastheyama saraijam na vrksam, is highly signifi- 
cant. We, again, find two Bharatas, Devasrava and Devavata, 
invoking Agni to shine forth brightly, adorned with riches, in 
the houses of those dwelling on the banks of the Drsadvatl, 
the Sarasvatl and the Apaya. (R. V. Ill, 23, It). . It is evident 
from all these that after the final overthrowal of the ‘ Five 
Tribes,’ the Trtsu-Bharatas settled on their newly* conquered 
territory. The battle, with Bheda and his allies, on the Yamu- 
na, was, therefore, evidently anew conflict with new enemies. 
And the authors of the Vedic Index have also been obliged to 
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admit this in some other connection. Here the Vedic Index 
frankly admits that Sudas defeated Bheda and his allies on the 
Yamuna “ apparently in a second battle after the battle of the 
Ten Kings ” (Yol. II, p. HO). Here is a clear admission that 
the battle on the Yamuna with Bheda and his associates was 
a new conflict with new enemies some time after the conclu- 
sion of the War of the Ten Kings. Here then are two dis- 
tinctly contradictory views advanced, side by side in the 
Vedic Index ; and of these two statements the former is clearly 
wrong. Hopkins has also wrongly described the battle with 
Bheda, on the Yamuna, as an incident of the War of the Ten 
Kings. But, it is still more amusing to note that to get rid of 
the difficulty pointed out by us, Hopkins has held that 
Yamuna is here only another name for the ParusnI. (Tndia, 
Old and New, p. 52). The above extract also contains two 
more palpable blunders. On the eve of the outbreak of the 
War of the Ten Kings, Bharatas lived, as already noticed, on 
or near the eastern bank of the ParusnI. And it was only on 
the termination of the Great War that the Bharatas, and not 
the Trtsus, their allies, had their kingdom extended from the 
ParusnI to the Sarasvatl and her tributaries. It is, therefore, 
absurd to hold that even on the eve of the outbreak of the 
Great War, the ParusnI and the Yamuna formed “ the two 
opposite ends ” of the territory of the invading king. And 
lastly, the Bharatas, it appears, first came in contact with 
the Trtsus after they had crossed the Vipas and the Sutudri. 
The latter joined the Bharatas, under Sudas, merely as their 
allies, and are everywhere mentioned in the Rig-veda as 
such; and Vasistha, the Great Trtsu leader, has always des- 
cribed himself as the leader of the Trtsu- Bharata forces, under 
King Sudas, and as an ally of the Bharatas under Sudas. It 
is, therefore , a still graver blunder to describe the ParusnI 
and the Yamuna as “ the two opposite ends of the territory of 
the Trtsus." The Vedic Index has, as already noticed, wrong- 
ly described the Bharatas as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” 
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The expression, Tftsunain visah, in E. V. VII, 33, 6, simply 
rfieans the men, i.e., the forces, under the Trtsus, or under the 
Trtsu leader Vasistha, and not “ the subjects of the Trtsus,” 
as the Vedic Index wrongly holds. And the word, Visah) has 
frequently been used in this sense in the llig-veda ( of . Visah 
manusih in III, 6, 3 ; also in VII. 5, 2 ; havismatih Visah in 
VIII. 13, 16; marudvatih Vis'ah in VIII, 13, 28; Asiknlh 
Visah in VII. 5, 3 ; Daslh Visah in X. 11, 118 ; Visah namante 
in IV. 50, 8 ; Ye Visah in VII, 7, 6 and in VII. 9, 2, etc., etc.). 
The Trtsus formed a clan by themselves, distinct from the 
Bharatas, as Vasistha himself has clearly told us, in E. V. VII. 
83, 4. They subsequently joined the Bharatas, as their allies, 
and led them to victory in their conflict with the ‘Five 
Tribes.’ 


The Identity of the ‘Five Tribes’. 

But who were the * Five Tribes ’ ? The ancient scholars 
have thrown no light whatever on this knotty problem. The 
Aitareya Brah. (Ill, 31) has taken the expression to mean 
“gods, men, Gandharvas and Apsarasas, snakes and the 
Fathers.” According to Yaska, it means either the four 
castes, with the Nisadas as the fifth (Nirukta, III, 8), or the 
Gandharvas, fathers, gods, Asuras and Eaksasas. Sayana *has 
simply followed Yaska. Occasionally, however, he has taken, 
the expression to denote “ five kinds of men ” (cf. his com- 
mentary on E. V. V. 86, 2 ; VII. 15, 2). Sometimes again he 
has taken it to mean “ men of different directions ” (cf. his 
commentary on E. V. VIII. E. V. VIII. 32, 22). The 
Satap. Brah. in XIII, 5, 4, 14, and the Aitareya Brah. 
in VIII, 23, have, however, correctly described the ‘ Five 
Tribes ’ as “ opposed to the Bharatas.” The very fact that 
the ‘ Five Tribes ’ dwelt on the Sarasvatl, and* that the 
Bharatas, under Visvamitra marched against them, and ulti- 
mately, with the aid of the Trtsus, defeated them,* and captured 
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their treasures clearly proves the absurdity of all the 
aforesaid meanings, except the last. But the light thrown 
here is also very inadequate ; and one naturally wants to 
know who they were. Unfortunately the Western Yedic 
scholars have also failed lamentably in dealing with this 
question. Roth took the term to denote “the Aryans as 
the middle point and the people of the north, the east, 
the west and the south by whom they were surrounded,” 
i.e., all the peoples of the earth; and Geldner and Muir have 
simply followed suit. “The phrase, five races,” says Muir, 
“ is a designation of all nations,” the Aryans with the nations 
of the four regions of the world round about them (Sans. 
Texts, Yol. I, p. 176;. Professor Maxmiiller, in his “ India : 
What can it teach us,” has taken it to mean Aryans, as the 
“ people of five nations ” (p. 96, foot-note). “ The conquerors 
themselves,” says Rapson, “ are called comprehensively the 
‘five peoples’” (Ancient India, p. 10). Zimmer has held 
that the term stands for the Aryans alone, and in particular 
the Anus, the Drubyus, the Yadus, the Turvasas, and the 
Purus, mentioned together in It. V. I. 108, 8. The Vedic 
Index has uncritically accepted Zimmer’s view, although it 
says in one place “ who are meant by the ‘ Five Tribes ’ is 
very uncertain.” (See Yol. I, pp. 385, 466-68.) And this is 
the’generally accepted position to-day. Dr. A. C. Das, in 
*his Rig-Vedic India, has, however, identified the ‘Five Tribes’ 
with the Anus, the Druhyus, the Turvasas, the Trtsus and 
the Bharatas (p. 118). 

But none of these views is tenable. The ‘Five Tribes,’ 
as we have seen, dwelt on the Sarasvati ; and Bharadvaja 
describes Sarasvati as “ the cause of the prosperity of the 
‘Five Tribes. ’ ” We also learn from the Rig-veda itself 
that they, were all Aryans. The R. V. VI. 11, 4, for instance, 
tells us that the ‘Five Tribes’ “worshipped Agni with 
offerings of clarified butter like a human guest.” And this 
explains why Agni is described in the Rig-veda (IX. 6(1, 20) 
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as “ belonging to the ‘ Five Tribes, ’ ” panchajanyah. Again, 
in R. V. X. 53, 4, and 5, the ‘ Five Tribes ’ are described as 
“partakers of sacrificial food, ” urjadafi, and as “ offerers of 
sacrifices,” YajniasaR In R. Y. IX, 14, 2, we are further 
told that the ‘Five Tribes ’ formed “a confederacy of (five) 
allied peoples, ” Savandhavah Panchavratah. Now, it is quite 
clear from all these that the ‘ Five Tribes ’ were a confeder- 
acy of five allied Aryan tribes, who, on the eve of the 
outbreak of the War of the Ten Kings, dwelt on the Sarasvatl, 
and were subsequently defeated by the Bharatas, another 
Aryan clan, previously dwelling on the Parusnl, with the 
aid of the Trtsus. 

The authors of the Yedic Index have, however, following 
in the footsteps of Zimmer and Hopkins, as already noticed, 
identified the ‘Five Tribes’ with “ the Anus, the Druhyus, 
the Yadus, the Turvasas and the Purus”; and the only 
reason the learned scholars have deemed necessary to advance 
in support of their contention is that these five peoples are 
“mentioned together in R. V. I. 108,8” (Vol. 22, p. 436). 
But the Anus and the. Druhyus lived, as ire have seen, on 
the western hank of the Parusnl, and were among the five 
non-Aryan members of the Coalition of the Ten Kings, who 
attempted to drown the Bharatas, under Sudas, by diverting 
ihe waters of the Parusnl. The R. Y. X, 62, 10 further tells 
us, as also noticed before, that the Yadus and the Turvasas 
were also non-Aryans, Diisa Yadus Turvas»s'cha. Thus, of the 
five aforesaid peoples, wrongly identified with the ‘ Five 
Tribes,’ the Anus, the Druhyus, the Yadus, and the Turvas'as 
were all non-Aryans, and the Purus alone, as we shall see 
presently, were Aryans, dwelt on the Sarasvatl and belonged 
to the Panchajana group. Of the former four again, the Anus 
and the Druhyus dwelt, as noticed before, on the Parusnl ; and 
the Yadus and the Turvasas probably dwelt originally in the 
south-western Punjab (R. Y. VI, 20, 12). Evidently there- 
fore it requires the skill of a conjurer to present groups of 
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peoples so widely removed from one another culturally, 
ethnically and geographically as belonging to one identical 
group of peoples , having the same culture and same ethnic 
type, and living, side by side, as friends and neighbours!. 
And yet Professor Macdonell and many of his co-workers 
in the field have actually attempted such a feat I ! Dr. L. 
1). Barnett has also, in his “Antiquities of India,” 
wrongly described the Druhyus and the Turvasas as 
Aryans. 

But is any further specification of the ‘ Five Tribes ’ 
possible ? “ Owing to the fragmentary and obscure nature 
of the evidence regarding the ‘ Five Tribes ’ and their relation 
with King Sudas,” says Professor Macdonell (J. R. A. S., 
January, 1921, p. 129), “ this cannot, in fact, be done.” 
The required evidences are not, however, really as “ frag- 
mentary ” or “ obscure ” as Professor Macdonell thinks. 
These, in fact, lie scattered broadcast on the pages of the 
Rig-veda itself. And what is needed is only a historical 
insight, and an eye for significant details so often ignored 
by many an eager theoriser on Indian Antiquity. 

The ‘ Five Tribes,’ as we have seen, were a confederacy 
of five allied Aryan peoples dwelling on the Sarasvatl. And 
in R.Y. VIII, 21, IS, we actually meet with a distinct refer- 
ence’ to a settlement of several allied Aryan kings, dwelling 
bn the banks of the Sarasvatl, with Citra as their head. 
King Citra, we are told, “poured his wealth on the dependent 
kings, on the Sarasvatl, like showers of rains,” Citra 
it Raja rajakah it anyake yake Saras vatim anu : parjvanyah 
iva tatanat hi vrstya sahasram ajuta dadat. The expressions, 
“gave thousands and tens of thousands ” and “poured 
his wealth like showers of rains,” are highly significant; 
and the .recipients here, we are told, were a number 
of dependent kings, rajakah, dwelling on the Sarasvatl, 
Sarasvatim anu. In R. V. X. 60, 3-4, we are again told 
that king Asamati was the Over-lord of the ‘ Five Tribes,' 
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and king Iksaku was their governor, and that king Asamati, 
“ whether with sword in hand or not, had his enemies prostrated 
before him like buffaloes (before a lion),” and that under 
him, “ the ‘ Five Tribes’ were as happy as in heaven,” divi iva 
PancakrQtayah. Again, in It.V. VIII. 5, 38, the ‘Five Tribes’ 
are said to be “ under'the feet of Kas'u, the son of Cedi ” ; and 
in Rik 39 of the same hymn, we are further told, “ none have 
followed the path trodden by the Cedis,” Yena ime yanti 
Cedayab, anyo na it. Now, it is clear from all these that 
the Cedis were the most powerful member of the Pancajana 
group, and that not only Kas'u, but probably Citra and 
Asamati also belonged to the Cedi line of kings. The Rsis of 
the Kanva family are connected with both Citra and Kasu. 
This also supports our contention. The Iksakus, one of whom 
was the Governor of the ‘ Five Tribes,’ under King Asamati^ 
also belonged to the ‘ Five Tribes,’ and originally dwelt on 
the Sarasvatl. The It.V. VIII, 19, 36, describes Trasadasyu, 
a Puru king, as “ an Aryan, and a protector of the good,” Arjah 
satpatih. In Itik 32 of the same hymn, Agni is again describ- 
ed as “ belonging to Trasadasyu” Trasadasyavah. Agni is 
also described, in the Rig-veda, as already noticed, as “ be- 
longing to the ‘ Five Tribes,’ ” Pancajanyah. Vasistha also 
refers to a Puru defeat by Sudas in It.V. VII, 8, 4. Evidently, 
therefore, the Purus, with their kings Purukutsa, Trasadasyu, 
and Kurusravana also belonged to the Pancajana group. 
Again, the Kathaka Saiihita (XXI, 10) tells us that 
Bharadvaja had founded a new kingdom for Pratardana. 
And we learn from the Kausi. Up. (Ill, 1) that Pratardana 
was a son of king Divodasa, Pratardanah Daivadasih, and, 
therefore, a brother or half-brother of Sudas. And in R.V. 
VI, 61, 14, we find Bharadvaja actually soliciting the Sarasvatl 
to accept his friendship and to grant him and his people 
a happy residence on her banks. “ O Sarasvati,” prays he, 
“ lead us to great prosperity, and do not oppress us with floods ; 
accept our friendship and residence. May wc not go to inferior 
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places from thee.” The expression, “accept our friendship 
and residence,” Yusasva nah sakhySh vesya, ca, is quite 
significant. In Rik 12 of the same hymn we also find 
Bharadvaja, as already noticed, praising the Sarasvati as ‘ the 
cause of the prosperity of the ‘Five Tribes.’ ” Again, in R. Y. 
VI, 16, 8, we find Bharadvaja claiming Ksatagri, the son of 
Pratardana, as his protege and patron, and praying for his 
prosperity and victory in war. In R.Y. VI, 20, 1 and 10, 
we, moreover, find Bharadvaja praying for a heroic, victorious 
son being born to the Puru king, Purukutsa. Again, in R. 
V. VI, 25, 3, and VI, 75, L9, we find Bharadvaja and his son, 
Payu, describing the enemies, then advancing against the 
‘Five Tribes,’ evidently the Bharatas, under Sudas, as “our 
relations,” Yamayah, and as “our own,” nab svah, respective- 
ly, and the latter invoking the gods to “ punish those, who, 
though relations, are coming to destroy us from a distance ” 
(<?/. also VI, 5, 4, 19, 12 and 13). It is clear from all these that 
the kingdom which Bharadvaja had founded for Pratardana 
was on the banks of the Sarasvati, and that Pratardana and 
the detachment of the Bharatas who had accompanied him, 
were in alliance with the Purus and other Aryan kings on 
the Sarasvati, and belonged to the Pancajana group. And 
this also explains the supposed riddle how. Bharadvaja, origi- 
nally connected with Divodasa, subsequently appears to be 
among the ‘Five Tribes,’ the enemies of Sudas, in the War 
of the Ten Kings. Thus the * Five Tribes ’ consisted of these 
peoples : — (1) The Cedis, (2) the Purus, (3) the Ik§akus, 
(4) the detachment of the Bharatas under Pratardana 
and Ksatas'rl, and (5) lastly probably a fifth Aryan tribe, 
with Trvrsiia . and Tryaruna as their kings (R. V. V, 
27, 1). In R. V. V, 27, 3, we find Atri, though connected 
with Tryaruna, also offering his services to the Puru 
king, Trasadasyu, at the latter*s request ; and this could 
not have beep possible unless the two kings were allied 
together. 
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Contradictions in the Vedic Index. 

Tbe Yedic Index also abounds in instances of flagrant 
self-contradictions. Some of these have already been men- 
tioned. And we shall mention here a few more instances, 
which are as follows : — 

1. The Pancavimsa Brah. (XV, 3, 7) describes Bhara- 
dvaja as the Purohita of Divodasa. The Kathaka Samhita 
tells us, as already noticed, that Bharadvaja gave Pratardana 
a kingdom. This kingdom was founded, as we have seen, on 
the bank of the Sarasvatl. The Kausi. Up. (Ill, 1) describes 
Pratardana, as a son of Divodasa. But the Vedic Index tells 
us that “ it is not necessary to suppose that the same Bhara- 
dvaja is meant in both the cases, and that Pratardana was a 
son of DivSdasa” (Vol. II, 98). But on page 31, Vol. II of 
the Vedic Index, we are, again, told that “it is said that 
Pratardana Baivadasi went to Indra’s world through death 
in battle. The patronymic connects him with Divodasa, and 
the mention of Bharadvaja as his priest supports this connec- 
tion.” Thus the validity of a statement is frankly admitted on 
page 81, but is seriously questioned only a few pages later. 

2. According to the Vedic Index, the Anus were a 
member of the Pancajana group. On page 22, Vol. 1, the 
Anus are described as dwelling “ on the Paruspi.” On page 
436, Vol. II, however, the Pancajanas are described as 
dwelling “ on the Sarasvatl.” This is also clearly self-contra- 
dictory. The truth is that the Anus, though an ally of the 
‘ Five Tribes ’ in the War of the Ten Kings, were themselves 
non-Aryans, and belonged to a group of five non- Aryan tribes, 
and dwelt, with the Srutas, the Kavasas, the Druhyus and 
Briddhas, on the Paruspl, whereas the * Five Tribes, ’ dwelt on 
the Sarasvatl. 

3. Sudas is described, on p. 5, Vol. II, as “ a Bharata 
king of the Trtsu family,” and in Vol. II, p. 454 as “the 
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Trtsu king.” On page 322, Yol. I, the Bharatas are, again, 
described as “ the subjects of the Trtsus.” But on this latter 
page the Trtsus are also described as “ allied with the 
Srnjayas.” On p. 470, Vol. II, we are further told that the 
Srnjayas, “ and their allies, the Trtsus, were in the 
Madhyadesa.” But R. Y. IV, 15, 4, tells us that the Srnjayas 
were the descendants of Devovata who was a Bharata 
(R. V. Ill, 23, 2). Evidently, therefore, in the aforesaid 
statements the Vedic Index first holds that the Bharatas 
were “ the subjects of the Trtsus,” and later on describes 
the Trtsus as the allies of the Srnjayas, the descendants of 
Devovata, a Bharata. These two contradictory views have been 
advanced , side by side, in the Vedic Index ; and it seems , its 
learned authors are not even aware of the flagrant self-contra- 
diction involved in the statements. Hillebrandt thinks that 
in early times the Srnjayas and Divodasa were neighbours 
{cf. Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 470). But he too has jailed to 
see that both Divodasa and the Srnjayas were Bharatas. 

It is needless to multiply instances. But we shall 
probably be told that “ consistency is the hobgoblin of little 
minds,” and that if great poets can claim freedom from all 
restrictions, nirankusatvam, why not also great antiquarians ? 

. The Identity of the Saras vatI. 

• The modern Sarasvatl is a small river. But in the 
Rig-veda the Sarasvatl has been described as a large and 
powerful river “flowing from the mountains into the sea.” And 
this has caused a great confusion among the Vedic scholars 
as to the identity of the Sarasvatl. Roth is of opinion that with 
a few solitary exceptions, such as R. V. Ill, 23, 4, where it is 
mentioned with Drsadvatl, and R. V. X, 68, 9, and X, 75, 5, 
where the jiame of Sindhu also occurs, the Rig- vedic Sarasvatl 
must be identified with the Indus. Zimmer, Ludwig and 
Griffith have accepted Roth’s view. Maxmuller and Lassen 
have, however, rejected this view, and identified the Rig-vedic 
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Sarasvatl with the modern Sarasvatl. In the Rig-vedic 
age, says Maxmuller (Sacred Books 32, 60), the Sarasvatl 
was a large river, as large as the Sutlej, and it then actually 
reached the sea, either in union with Indus or direct. The 
Vedic Index, however, holds that “ there is no conclusive 
evidence of there having been any great change in the size 
or course of the Sarasvatl, though it would be impossible to 
deny that the river may easily have diminished in size. But 
there are no strong reasons to accept the identification of the 
later and the earlier Sarasvatl throughout ” (Yol. II, p. 436). 
This is a mere echo of Roth’s view. Mr. Ragozin has also, 
in his Vedic India, given expression to the same view. 
Referring to the Rig-vedic description of the Sarasvatl as 
“flowing from the mountains into the sea,” yatl giribhyafi 
asamudrat (VII, 95, 2), he tells us, after Roth and Macdonell, 
that Samudra here means “not the sea or ocean but the broad 
expanse formed by the re-union with the Indus of the ‘ Five 
rivers,’ whose waters are brought to it by the Panchanada ” 
(Vedic India, p. 268, foot-note). He, accordingly, thinks that 
this passage may be taken as a clear proof in support of 
“ the positive identification of the Sarasvatl with the Indus ” 
(ibid, p. 208). But this view is clearly wrong. The Tait. 
Samhita (VII, 2, 1 , 4), the $atap. Brah. (I, 4, 1, 14), the 
Kausi. Brah. (XII, 2, 3), the Aitareya Brah. (II, 19, 1, 2), 
the Pancavimsa Brah. (XXV, 10, 1) have all identified the" 
Rig-vedic Sarasvatl with the modern Sarasvatl, which, having 
run its short upper course, is now lost into the sands of the 
Rajputana desert. And the place of its disappearance has, 
in later Sanskrit literature, acquired the designation of 
Vinasana (cf. Pancavimsa Brah. XXV, 10, 6; Jaiminlya Up. 
Brah. IV, 26 ; etc.). The Mahabharata (IX, 37, 1) also tells 
of the disappearance of the Sarasvatl, Jatro nasta Sarasvatl. 
There are also unmistakable marks of the old river bed 
still discernible in the sands. And these marks clearly prove 
that the Sarasvatl was, in ancient times, really a very large 
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river, flowing directly into the sea. This is also quite 
evident from what we have said above. The Bharatas, on 
the eve of the outbreak of the War of the Ten Kings, lived 
on the Indus Valley, on or near the eastern bank of the 
Parusnx. Subsequently, as we have seen, they reached 
the Vipas and the Sutudri, after a weary march, crossed the 
rivers, and marched eastward, pracha, to light the Paneajanas 
on or near the Sarasvatl. And after the final overthrowal of 
the * Eive Tribes,’ the Trtsu-Bharatas, as we have seen, settled 
on their newly conquered territory. In R. V. VII, 95, 5, we 
find Vasistha actually soliciting, as noticed before, the 
Sarasvatl to accept his hymns, and to grant him and his 
people, the Trtsu-Bharatas, a happy residence on her shores, 
“ like sheltered trees on the bank.” And in Bik 2 of the 
very same hymn, the Sarasvatl has been described as “ flowing 
from the mountains into the sea.” The Sarasvatl so described 
by Vasistha was clearly a distinct and independent river 
situated far away from the Indus group of rivers to their east. 
It must, therefore, be identified with the modern Sarasvatl. 
And here we are clearly told, by Vasistha that, in the Big- 
vedic age, it actually flowed into the sea. The Rig-veda also 
tells us that Sudas next defeated Bheda and his allies on the 
Yamuna. Prom all these it is quite evident that the Sarasvatl, 
described by Vasistha as “ flowing into the sea,” occupied 
position intermediate between the Sutudri and the Yamuna. 
And she has actually been assigned this exact position in 
R. V. X, 75, 5, where all the principal rivers known to the 
ltig-vedic Aryans are invoked and enumerated from the east 
to the west, as Ganga, Jamuna, Sarasvatl, Sutudri, etc., etc. 
1 vidently, therefore, the Big-vedic Sarasvatl was exactly the 
same as the modern Sarasvatl , only very much larger than what 
it is to-day * In the Rig-veda this very Sarasvatl has also been 
described as “ the greatest of the rivers ,” nadltama (II, 41, 16), 
and as “ the greatest of the streams,” Apasam apahtama 
(VI, 61, 13) ; and in Riks 7 and 8 of this latter hymn, it is 
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described as ** terrific,” ghora, and as “ possessing infinite 
prowess,” Yasyah anantah amah. The very designation of 
Vinasana assigned to the place of its disappearance, however, 
tells the story of its subsequent decay and transformation 
into the present form. So it is quite clear that in the Rig- 
vedic age, the Sarasvati was really a very large river, and 
it then actually flowed into the Arabian Sea, and that sub- 
sequently, for causes not known to us, its fertile valley grew 
into a desert, and the river dwindled into its present form. — 
The R. V. has also described the Sarasvati as the seventh 
of the group of rivers, known as the Saptanadyah, Sarasvati 
saptathl (VII, 36, 6). It is, therefore, ridiculous to identify 
Rig-vedic Sarasvati with the Indus. It was, in ancient 
time, really a very large river, and fell into the sea. 

But Dr. A. C. Das has, in his Rig-Vedic India (Calcutta, 
1921), formulated a most novel and extravagant hypothesis 
in this connection. Recent geological investigations have 
proved that, in the remote past, the distribution of land 
and water in the world was quite different from what it is 
to-day, and that a considerable portion of the present 
Rajputana desert was then under waters. When this sea, 
called by the Geologists the Rajputana Sea, disappeared 
nobody can say. But it is believed that “ the Aravallis are 
but the depressed and degraded relics of a more prominent 
mountain system which stood in the Palaeozoic times on the 
edge of the Rajputana Sea” (Imperial Gazetteer of the 
Indian Empire, Vol. I, pp. 1-2, 1907), and that “ the tertiary 
and secondary strata stretch from Sind, beneath the sands 
of the desert, towards the flank of the Aravalli” (Ency. 
Brit., Vol. XXII, p. 886, Eleventh edition). Dr. Das has 
accordingly inferred that the Rajputana Sea “ lasted, at all 
events up to the end of the Tertiary epoch.” And as there 
is no sea in the neighbourhood of the present Sarasvati, he 
has concluded that the Sarasvati, in the Rig-vedic age, must 
have fallen into the Rajputana Sea, and that, therefore, the 
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particular hymn wherein the Sarasvatl is described as 
“ flowing into the sea,” and the other similar hymns must 
have been composed when the Rajputana Sea was in existence 
i.e., “ more than tens of thousands of years ago, if not hun- 
dreds of thousands or millions ” of years ago ” (see Rig-Vedic 
India, pp. 7-8) . In this connection he further tells us that, 
in the Rig-vedic age, “ there was no large river like the 
Indus in the eastern part of the Punjab; and that the 
Sarasvatl, the Ganges and the Yamuna (flowing into the 
Rajputana Sea and Eastern Sea respectively) were only small 
streams in comparison with the Indus ” (Ibid, p. 32 ; the 
italics are mine). But all these are most extravagant 
assumptions. The Rig-veda has most clearly described the 
Sarasvatl, as already noticed, as “ the greatest of the rivers ” 
nadltama, and as “terrific,” ghora and “possessing infinite 
prowess ” and as flowing into the sea.” Evidently, therefore, 
it was then at least as large as the Indus, and must have, there- 
fore, fallen into the Arabian Sea, or else it could not have been 
described as “ the greatest of the rivers.” Dr. Das is also 
clearly wrong in treating the hymn VII, 95, as among the oldest 
of the Rig-vedic hymns. The very fact that it was composed 
on the Sarasvatl, after the final defeat of the Pancajanas, 
most unmistakably proves its later origin. But as we must 
identify the sea mentioned in that hymn with the Arabian 
Sea, the extravagant hypothesis of its having been composed 
at least “ tens of thousand years ago,” when the Rajputana 
Sea was in existence, at once falls to the ground. It is one 
thing to hold that the Rig-veda is the oldest literary relic 
extant of the Aryan world. But it is quite a different thing 
to say that some of its hymns must have been composed at 
least tens of thousand years, nay hundreds of thousand years 
ago. The other arguments Dr. Das has introduced in support 
of this extravagant hypothesis are also equally weak and 
fantastic. But we have no space to discuss them here. 
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The Kurus and the Pancalas. 

Id R. V. YII, 95, 5, we find Vasi§tha, as already noticed, 
thus soliciting Sarasvatl : “O Sarasvatl, accept our prayer; 
we shall dwell on thee, adorned with excellent riches, like 
sheltered tiees on thy banks.” In Rik 6 of the same hymn, 
he again solicits the Sarasvatl to procure him, the hymn- 
maker, food, and always to “ protect us with thy protection.” 
In R. V. X, 53, 4 and 8, we again meet with a most significant 
utterance. The Pancajanas are here passionately enjoined 
to go across the Asmanavatl flowing in front, in search of a 
new happy home, leaving behind the memories of all sorrows 
and sufferings.” And it seems to be quite clear from the 
aforesaid passages that on the final overthrowal of the 
* Pive Tribes ’ on or near the Sarasvatl, the Bharatas settled 
on their newly-conquered territory with their allies, the 
Trtsus, and that the Pancajanas left their old home, in 
search of a new happy home elsewhere. And it appears 
that the victorious Bharatas, or probably the Trtsu-Bharatas, 
now assumed the new appellation of the Kurus, and that 
thenceforward their newly-conquered territory came to be 
known, in history, as Kuruksetra, the land of the Kurus. 
The Mahabharata consistently describes the royal family 
of the Kurus as Bharatas. And this strongly supports our 
contention. The * Five Tribes,’ it also appears, in their 
search for a new home, ultimately settled on the Gangetic 
Valley under the new name of the Pancalas. Subsequently 
the Bharatas also moved further eastward for fresh conquests, 
and at last settled on the Gangetic Valley, side by side with 
the Pancalas. And in the Satap. Brah. (XIII, 5, 4, 11, 21) 
we actually find the Bharatas winning victories over the 
KSsis, and offering sacrifices to the Yamuna and the Ganges. 
It was in the lands of the Kurus and the Pancalas on the 
Gangetic Valley that the Brahmanas and the earliest 
Upanisads were composed, and the Hindu culture took its 
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shape. Weber, therefore, seems to be quite correct in 
identifying the Pancalas with the * Five Tribes ’ (cf. Indian 
Literature, pp. 10, 90, 114, 125, etc.). But the Yedic Index 
has rejected this view as “not very probable” (Yol. I, 
p. 469). Following in the footsteps of Oldenberg, the Vedic 
Index has also held a different view about the identity of the 
Kurus. There was a Puru king, known as Kurusravana 
(R. V. X, 33, 4). He was the son of king Trasadasyu. The 
Yedic Index, accordingly, tells us that “it is probable, as 
Oldenberg suggests (Buddha, 403*4), that the Purus were 
afterwards known as the Kurus. Moreover, it is likely that 
the Trtsu-Bharatas, who formed so powerful a people in the 
Rig-veda and were the enemies of the Purus, later on 
coalesced with them to form the Kuru people. The Bharatas 
appear as a very prominent people of the past in the 
Brahmanas ; but in later literature they disappear altogether 
from the list of the nations. This also lends support to the 
above supposition.” “ According to the Satap. Brah. (XIII, 
5, 4, 7),” adds the Yedic Index, “the old name of the 
Panchalas was Krivi, which looks like a variant of Kuru ” 
(see Vedic Index, Vol. I, pp. 165-168). In the above 
extracts three different views have been advanced side by 
side; and the authors of the Vedic Index seem to he at a 
loss* to know which one of them is to be accepted as valid. 
The term Kurusravana, according to Oldenberg, means “ the 
Glory of the Kurus,” and the first two of the three aforesaid 
hypotheses are entirely based on this interpretation of the 
term. But the question is why should the term Kurusravana 
be at all taken to mean “ the Glory of the Kurus ” ? 
KuruSravana may also mean “ the chastiser of the Kurus." 
And in this latter sense alone the term fits in with the context. 
In R. V. X, 33, 4, Kurus'ravana is described as unrivalled 
in munificence. Evidently, therefore, Kurus'ravana must have 
been a rich and mighty king, and a great defender of the 
honour of the Purus. This renders the hypothesis of a 
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crushing Puru defeat during his life-time, and a consequent 
fusion of the Purus with the Pharatas, most improbable. 
The passionate appeal, noticed above, enjoining on the 
Pane aja nas to go out in search of a new happy home elsewhere 
renders the aforesaid hypothesis still more absurd, and almost 
entirely untenable. The Mahabharata also consistently treats, 
as already noticed, the Kuru kings and princes as Bbaratas. 
And this renders all the three hypotheses referred to above 
equally untenable. The passage in question in the Satap. 
Brah., contains a list of the celebrators of Asvamedha Sacrifice. 
And in that list, amongst others, the name of Kraivya 
Pancala, a “Pancala raja,” is mentioned as one of the 
celebrators of Asvamedha Sacrifice. Kraivya is here evidently 
a proper name, as was long ago pointed out by Eggeling 
(cf. his Sacred Books, 397, 398). The same Brahmana 
describes Kraivya Pancala, in the very same connection, 
as “the Overlord of the Krivis” (ibid, p. 398). It does 
not, therefore, at all follow that “the old name of the 
Panchalas was Krivi.” And it is still more absurd to regard 
‘ Krivi’ as “ a variant of Kuru.” We are, accordingly, driven 
to the conclusion that, in all probability, the victorious 
Bharatas or the Trtsu-Bharatas, while settling on the banks of 
the Sarasvatl, assumed the new appellation of the Kurus. This 
view has also the weighty support of the Mahabharata, which 
should on no account, be lightly set aside. 


The Arctic Home in the Rig- Veda : an untenable position. 
(A criticism of Mr. B. G. T Hale’s views.) 

The Earliest Home of the Aryans in India. 

• 

It is universally admitted that at least about 4^000 years 
ago, a race of fair-complexioned and stalwart men, who called 
themselves ‘Arjyas,’ entered India, from the North or North- 
West, in hordes, settled gradually, and spread themselves over 
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the tract of land now covered by the eastern Afghanistan, the 
Punjab, and probably Patiala and the northern liajputana. 
It was here, in this sacred land of e seven rivers,’ “ Sapta- 
Sindhaval?,” that the holy Riks originally flashed forth like 
fragrant flowers under the bright and genial rays of the vernal 
sun, and the ancient Hindus fought their earliest battles, 
defeated, and in part, subjugated, the non- Aryan aborigines, 
originally found in possession of the soil, performed sacrifices, 
and offered, in hymns, their earliest prayers to their gods and 
goddesses, the elemental powers and bright and conspicuous 
Objects of Nature, and carried on various other activities of 
their life, and laid the very foundation of their future society, 
future religion, and future philosophy, and that the Rig-veda, 
the oldest known record of the Aryan world, took its shape. 

In the Rig-veda, the Indus and its tributaries, and the 
Sarasvati and its tributaries have been mentioned, in no less 
than a hundred different Iliks, by different Rsis, in various 
connections. In X, 7P, 4, the Indus has been beautifully 
described as moving at the head of two groups of rivers, like 
a king leading his armies in war. In the same Rik, the said 
tributaries are again represented as making noise, and as 
constantly gathering round the Indus with waters like mother- 
cows approaching their calf with milk. The Rik runs as 
follows : 

Abhi tva SindhS s'isum it na mataro vasrah arsanti payasa 

iva dhenavafc : 

Rajeva yudhva nayasi tvam it sicau yat asam agram 

pravatam inaksasi. 

And the Rsis have not kept us in the dark as to all 
specific details regarding these two federal systems of fivers. 
In the 5tb *and 6th Riks of the same Sukta, these two systems 
of rivers have been distinctly mentioned by name, and we have 
been told that the eastern federal group consisted of the 
Sutudri (Sutlej), Paru§pl (Irawati), Asiknl (Chenab), Bitasta 
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(Jhilam), and Arjlkia (Beas), the five rivers of the Punjab, 
and that the western group consisted of the Tristama, the 
Susartu, the Rasa, the Sweti, the Kubha (the Kabul river), the 
Gomati (Gomal), the Mehatnu, and the Krumu (Kurum), the 
rivers of the eastern Afghanistan. Many of the rivers of 
the last-mentioned group have long been lost in the sands, 
and have completely disappeared. In the third E.ik of the 
same Siikta, the Indus has, again, been represented as advanc- 
ing, constantly ‘ roaring like a bull,’ Vrsavo na roruvat. 
The glories of the Sarasvatl have been extolled in three entire 
hymns of the Rig-veda {vide VI, 61 ; VII, 95, and 96) ; and 
one entire hymn {vide X, 75) has been devoted to the Indus, 
and another to the Sutudri and the Vipas combined together 
{vide III, 33). The expression, Sapta-Sindhavah, or Saptr.- 
Nadyah, ‘ the seven rivers,’ occurs, in the Rig-veda, in various 
forms in, at least, ten different Riks. But it is difficult to state 
positively which particular seven rivers were exactly implied 
by the expression. The expression ‘ Hapta Hindu,’ which 
is the Persian synonym for ‘ Sapta Sindhavah,’ occurs also in 
the Avesta ; and it is believed to have been used to signify 
the seven rivers that then watered the regions now covered 
by the Eastern Afghanistan and a considerable portion of the 
Punjab. And hence it appears that the term ' Sapta-Sindhavab ’ 
was, in all probability, originally meant to imply the Kabul 
river, the Indus, and its five tributaries in the Punjab. But 
it is evident that later od, as the wave of the Aryan migration 
advanced more and more eastward, the Kabul river was left 
out of consideration, and the Sarasvatl look its place in the 
group. And this change in the significance of the expression 
seems to be quite clear from the passage, Sarasvatl saptathl 
Sindh,umata, ‘ the Sarasvatl, the mother of the rivers, is the 
seventh,’ occurring in VII, 36, 6. And this evidently means 
that the Indus with its five tributaries in the Punjab, and the 
Sarasvatl were subsequently regarded as forming the group of 
rivers denoted by the term c Sapta-Sindhavab,’ and that of 
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these the Sarasvatl was the seventh in position. The Rig-veda 
also describes the Sarasvatl as Saptasvasa * one of the seven 
sisters,’ and as Saptadhatub, * having seven limbs.’ It is, 
therefore, quite evident that later on the Sarasvatl came to be 
regarded as the last member of the group of rivers known as the 
Sapta-Nadyab, and that it was an independent river lying to 
the east of the Indus group. The Rig-veda also contains 
repeated references to the sacrifices performed and the battles 
fought on the banks of many of these rivers. In VI, 61, 14 — 
and there are many such Riks in the Rig-veda — we find Rsi 
Bharadvaja expressing a longing for the continuance of his 
residence on the banks of the Sarasvatl, and soliciting the river 
to lead him and his people to prosperity. The said Rik runs 
as follows : — 

Sarasvati avi nah nesi vasyah payasa, ma nah adhak : 

.Tusasva nah sakhyab ves'ya ca ma tvat ksetrani 

aranani ganma. 

“ O Saraswati, lead us to great prosperity, and do not 
oppress us with floods. Accept our friendship and residence. 
May we not go to inferior places from thee.” Again, in III, 
23, 4, we find Rsis Devas'rava and Devavata invoking 
Agni to shine forth brightly, adorned with riches, in the 
houses of those dwelling on the banks of the Drisadvati, 
the Sarasvatl, and the Apaya. The Rik runs as follows : — 

Drsadvatyam manuse apayayarn Sarasvatyam vairat 

agne didlhi. 

Now, it js quite clear from these and similar other 
references that the regions watered by the Indus and the two 
systems of its tributaries to the west and the east, the 
Sarasvatl and its tributaries — the tract of land now covered 
by eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab, and the tract of land 
south of Ambala — constituted the earliest home of the Aryan 
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settlers in India, and formed the main scene of the many- 
sided activities and achievements of their life. It was here, in 
this sacred land of * seven rivers,’ that the early Aryan settlers 
in India fought, as has already been stated, their early battles, 
vanquished, and, in part, subjugated the non-Arvans they 
found in possession of the soil, cultivated their fields, and carried 
on various other vocations of their life, performed sacrifices, 
and offered, in hymns, their earliest prayers to tneir gods and 
goddesses, the Sun (Savita), the Storm (Maruts), the Fire 
(A.gni), the Dawn (Usa), Indra, Varuna, the Sky, the Indus, 
the Sarasvatl and so on — and it was here that the hymns of the 
Rig-veda were composed, and the very foundation of the 
future society, the future religion, and the future philosophy 
of the Hindus was laid down. In the Rig-veda, however, 
we meet with occasional, though very rare, references to the 
Yamuna and the Ganges ; and it is evident from them that 
isolated bands of Aryans even went beyond the most easterly 
limits of the early Aryan settlement referred to above. In 
the whole of the Rig-veda, Yamuna has, however, been 
mentioned thrice only, once together with the Ganges (X, 75, 
5' , and twice separately (Y, 52, 17 ; and VII, 18, 19), and the 
Ganges has been referred to only once more, and even that 
indirectly (VI, 45, 31). And from the paucity of such refer- 
ences, it is quite clear that when the Rig-veda took its sliape, 
the Colony of the Aryans had not generally spread beyond the 
eastern limits of the tract of lands watered by the Indus 
and its tributaries, and the Sarasvatl, the Drsadvatx and the 
Apaya — the region then known as ‘Brahmavarta.’ 

The Rig-veda, moreover, contains references to mountains 
as well as to seas. The Indus, the Sarasvatl aijd the Sutudri 
are all described as having issued from the mountains and flown 
into the sea. In X, 121, 4, the Himalayas are specifically 
mentioned, together with the sea. The Rik runs as follows : — 
Yasya ime Himavantah mahitva, yasya samudram 

rasaya saha ahuty. 
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“The sages call these snow-capped mountains and the 
sea, with the rivers, the emblems of His (Prajapati’s) glory.” 

In X, 34, 1, the mountain Mujabat is mentioned, and is 
described as the abode of the Soma plant. And the later 
Vedic literature appears to have identified it with one of the 
mountains to the south-west of Kashmir, close to the Kabul 
Valley. And these references only lend an additional support 
to the conclusion we have already arrived at with regard to the 
earliest home of the Aryan settlers in India. 


The Supposed Climatic Difficulties. 

Now, though it is quite clear, from what has already been 
stated above, that the Eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab and its 
neighbourhood formed the primitive home of the early Aryan 
settlers in India, and that it was here that the Rig-veda took 
its shape, there is one great difficulty against this theory. The 
Punjab dawns are, no doubt, gorgeous and beautiful. But the 
natural features and the climatic conditions of the Punjab of 
the present day do hardly correspond to those mentioned in the 
Rig-veda. The periodic monsoons, with their heavy showers 
and terrific storms, and the grand displays of elemental strifes, 
so frequently referred to in the Rig-veda, are conspicuous by 
their absence in the Punjab as we know it. But this difficul- 
ty is not, after all, a very formidable one, though apparently 
it appears to be so. It is quite evident that the Punjab of 
to-day is not what it was thousands of years ago. Many of 
its old and large rivers have, as is evident from the presence of 
the traces of very ancient river-beds among the sands, in the 
neighbourhood.of the Punjab, long ceased to exist, and been 
swallowed up in the deserts ; and with these changes in .topo- 
graphy, the* climatic conditions of the country must have also 
undergone a great change. When these rivers were in 
existence, the climatic conditions of the country must have 
been quite different from what they are now, and that they 
5 
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were then, in all probability, exactly the same as those found 
in the Rig-veda. 

In view of the existing climatic difficulties, Prof. 
Hopkins is, however, of opinion that the hymns offered to 
Varuna and Usa, believed to be the oldest of the Yedic 
hymns, were alone composed in the Punjab, and that the rest 
of the hymns must have been composed in the neighbourhood 
of the sacred river Saras vati, south of Ambala, where alone 
the climatic conditions closely resemble, even now, those 
mentioned in the Rig-veda. Prof. Macdonell has also accepted 
this view. But if the climatic conditions and the natural 
features of the tract of land to the south of Ambala do, even 
now, correspond to those of the Rig-vedic times, it is quite 
probable that when the rivers of eastern Afghanistan as well 
as the Sarasvatl, the Drsadvatl, and the Apaya were in the 
zenith of their glory, similar conditions prevailed throughout 
the Punjab and its entire neighbourhood. Thus the climatic 
difficulties referred to above are more apparent than real. 
Again, there is absolutely no reason to think that only the 
hymns offered to Varuna and the Dawn were composed in 
the Punjab, and that the rest of the hymns were composed 
elsewhere. Besides, the view that the hymns offered to 
Varupa and the Dawn are among the oldest of the Vedic 
hymns is open to serious psychological difficulties. In the 
Rig-veda, Varuna, the all-embracing Sky above, has been 
conceived and represented as the Lord and Creator of the 
universe, and as “ the great upholder of the physical and moral 
order.” He is the king of all existences (VII, 8, 7), and 
supports the entire universe (VIII, 4,1, 3), and pervades all 
directions (VIII, 41, 7). He has given strength to the horses, 
milkto the cows, and resolution in the hearts of men (V, 85, 
2). He absolves men from their sins, and is the preserver 
of all sacred resolutions. Now, conceptions like these are 
extremely complex and abstract in their character. And 
hence it is difficult to treat the hymns offered to Varuna as 
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amongst the earliest of the Vedic hymns. Moreover, the hymns 
offered to Varuija by Vasisfha, during the War of the Ten 
Kings, were, we know, of later origin. We must, accord- 
ingly, conclude that when the various systems of rivers 
mentioned in the Rig-veda were in existence, the climatic 
conditions of the Punjab ware quite different from what they 
are now, and that they then exactly resembled the conditions 
mentioned in the Rig-veda, and found, even now, as Mr. 
Hopkins himself admits, in the neighbourhood of modern 
Ambala. Thus the so-called climatic difficulties are more 
apparent than real. And we are irresistibly led to the conclu- 
sion that Eastern Afghanistan, the Punjab and the tract of 
land south of modern Ambala formed the earliest Home of 
the Aryans in India. 


The Aryans came from without India. 

But it is admitted on all hands that the early Aryans 
came and settled in the Punjab and its neighbourhood 
from without . 1 In tho Rig-veda itself, we come across what 
appear to be traces of early migrations of the Aryans, in 
hordes, into the country, in search of fertile lands for 
habitation. The Rig-veda contains some hymns addressed to 
Pusa. Pusa is, according to Yaska, the Sun, conceived as 
fhe Protector of things, sarvesam bhutanam gop&yita adityah. 
Roth also regards Pusa to be “ a solar deity ” in character. 
According to Professor Maxmuller, Pusa is “ the Sun as 
viewed by the shepherd.” In some of the hymns PusS has 
been represented as the Guide and Protector of the travellers. 
In some of the. Vedic hymns, again, he has been oonceived as 
the Protector and Guide of the shepherd, as well as of the 
cattle, and has, accordingly, been represented as * seated on a 

1 Dr. A. 0. Das, in his “ Rig-Vedic India ” has, however, held that the 1 Sapta-Sindhu * 
was the original home of the Aryans. Bat his contention, as we shall show hereafter, 
is untenable and absurd. 
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goat/ Ajas'vah, or Chaga-Vahanah. Thus, stripped of all figures, 
Pflsa, in the Rig-veda, seems to mean the Rising Sun. The 
Rising Sun is both the Guide and Protector of the travellers 
as well as of the shepherd. In some of the hymns, Pusa has 
been invoked as ‘ the Son of the Cloud.’ Why the Rising Sun 
was represented as the ‘ Son of the Cloud/ it is not very 
diffioult to see. The effect of the night on the sun resembles 
greatly that of the cloud upon it. The sun, moreover, 
appears, on its rising, actually to come out of the womb of 
the mother Night, as it were. And hence evidently is the 
origin of the conception. We quote below some extracts 
from one of the hymns (R. Y. I, 48) offered to Pusa which 
appear to be of great historical significance. In this hymn 
we find Rsi Kanva Ghaura invoking Pusa, the Rising 
Sun, for safe guidance and protection, on a journey for plea- 
sant and fertile tracts of land, through unknown dangers, 
across unknown regions. The extracts are as follows, and will 
speak for themselves : — 

Sam Pusan adhvanah tira vi amhali vimucah napat : 

Saksva Peva pra nah purah. 1,42,1. 

“ O Pusan, help us to reach our destination, and remove 
all dangers from the way. O Son of the Cloud, do thou 
march before us.” 

Abhi sujavasain naya na navajvarah adhvane : 

Pasan iha kratum vidah. 1,42,8. 

“ O Ptisan, lead us to a fertile tract of land, covered 
with green grass and trees. Let there be no new dangers (or 
troubles) on the way. Thou knowest the means of our protec* 
tion on this journey.” 

Yah nah Pusan aghah vfkah duhsevah adidesati, 

Apa sma tat pathah jahi. 1,42,2. 
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“ 0 Pusan, remove the wrong-doer from 'our path, who 
strikes and plunders, and seeks to force us to take the wrong 
path (the path pointed out by him) .” 

Ati nah sascatah naya suga nah supatha krnu : • 

Pusan iha kratum vidah. 1,42,7. 

“ Remove from us those coming to intercept us on the 
way. Lead us by easy and pleasant paths. 0 Pusan, thou 
knowest the means of our protection on this journey.” 

These evidently seem to refer to an early Aryan migra- 
tion in search of fertile lands. Here is another significant 
extract from another hymn, wherein Indra and Brhaspati 
have been invoked for guidance and protection, on a journey, 
in search of cows, through unknown lands : — 

Agavyutih ksetram aganma devali urvl satl bhumih 
amhurana abhut : 

Vrliaspate pracikitsva govistau jaritre Indra pantham. 

VI, 47,20. 

“ O gods, we have come to a tract of land where cows 
do not graze. The extensive region gives shelter to Dasyus 
alone. O Brhaspati, give us instructions in our search for 
cowff. O Indra, show the way to thy worshippers.” 

• It appears from the above Rik, that a band of the 
Aryans, having been out in search of wild cows, for purposes 
of domestication (or lost cnws), accidentally came on a tract 
of land where cows did not graze, and which gave shelter to 
Dasyus alone. They, accordingly, prayed to Brhaspati and 
Indra for protection and safe guidance. The expression, 
Agavyutifc ksetrana, ‘a tract of land where cows do not 
graze,’ probably stands for a desert or a marshy land ; and 
it is not unlikely that it refers to a tract of land through 
which the Aryans had to pass on their way to their new 
settlement in ‘the Punjab and its neighbourhood. 
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But though it is almost universally agreed that the Aryans 
came and settled in India from without, yet very little is 
definitely known about their original home. The language of 
the Rig-veda closely resembles the Avestan, the Greek, and 
the Slavonic languages. There is also some affinity between 
the Yedic language and the Indo-Germanic tongues spoken 
by many of the modern nations of Europe. The social and 
religious traditions of the Hindus also seem to have much 
in common with those of Persia and ancient Europe. There 
is, besides, a close affinity in physical features and the size 
of the skull between some sects of the Hindus and the 
Persians as well as many of the modern nations of Europe. 
And from these affinities, it has naturally been inferred 
that the ancestors of these various peoples must have, in 
some remote past, lived together as members of one united 
and undivided family of men, inspired by the same hopes and 
aspirations, and knit together by the ties of one common 
language, one common blood, and one common culture. But 
as to the original home of the united Aryans, the thinkers 
are widely divided in their opinions. The old “ Central Asia ” 
theory has, of late, been greatly discounted. And various 
considerations have led some scholars to shift the site of 
the primitive home of the Aryans from the plains of 
Central Asia to Northern Germany or still further to 
Scandinavia. Ilecent geological researches have proved that, 
during the Inter- Glacial period, the distribution of land 
and water about the North Pole was quite different from 
what it is now, and that, in those early times, there existed 
a circumpolar continent, with Nova Zembla, Spitzbergen and 
the other existing islands of the Arctic Sea as its parts, and 
that until the advent of the last Glacial epoch, these regions 
enjoyed a temperate climate, and were inhabited by men. 
These and various other considerations have led Professor 
Rhys to maintain that the undivided Aryans originally lived, 
in all probability, in some tract of land within the Arctic 
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Circle, “ somewhere to the North of Finland and the 
neighbourhood of the White Sea.” Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak 
has, in his “ Arctic Home in the Rig- Veda,” likewise, sought 
to establish that the undivided Aryans lived somewhere 
“within a few degrees of the North Pole,” where alone “a 
day or a night of six months, and a long continuous dawn of 
several days’ duration, with its revolving splendours,” known, 
in his opinion, to the Vedic Rsis, through traditions, could 
have been possible. Mr. Tilak is, however, of opinion that 
the traditions of the original Polar Home have been “ better 
preserved in the sacred books of the Brahmins and the Parsis ” 
than in those of the West. And he has, accordingly, concluded 
that it is not unlikely that the primitive home of the Aryans 
was “ located to the North of Siberia rather than to the north 
of Russia or Scandinavia.” 

Mr. Tilak' s contention untenable. 

The theory of the Arctic Home of the Aryans is, 
however, widely regarded now as scientifically untenable. 
But be it what it may, Mr. Tilak’s position that there 
are clear and unmistakable references to Arctic pheno- 
mena in the Rig-veda is not at all tenable. In what 
follows we shall carefully discuss and examine Mr. Tilak’s 
.views, and shall endeavour to prove conclusively that there 
are mo traces of “ a long day or a night of six months, and a 
continuous dawn of several days’ duration ” or of any other 
Arctic phenomena in the Rig-veda, and that, therefore, there 
is absolutely nothing in the Rig-veda to show that the- 
prehistoric ancestors of the Vedic Rsis ever lived in or about 
the Arctic Pole. 

The supposed Traces of the long Arctic Night. 

In the first place, we shall consider if the Rig-veda 
really contains any traces of a long Polar night. Under this 
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head Mr. Tilak has mainly relied on the following expressions 
in support of his position : — 

1. Tamasah antafr. VII, 67,2. 

“ The ends of darkness.” 

2. Uru asyam abhayam jyotih mil nah dirghah abhinasan 
tamisrah. 11,27,14. 

“ May I reach the broad fearless light ; may not long 
darkness overtake us.” 

8. Urmye nah sutara bhava. X, 127-6. 

“0 Night, be auspicious unto us.” 

“The expression, ‘ ends of darkness,’ ‘ Tamasah antab,’ ” 
says Mr. Tilak, “is very peculiar, and it would be a 
violation of idiom to take this and other expressions 
indicating long darkness to mean nothing more than long 
winter nights, as we have them in the temperate or the 

tropical zone The anxiety manifested,” in the above- 

mentioned passages, “ for the disappearance of the long 
darkness is unmeaning, if the darkness never lasted for 
more than twenty-four hours,” the maximum duration of 
the longest winter nights in those regions (vide The Arctic 
Home in the Rig- Veda, p. 126). “ If the night was not,” 

adds Mr. Tilak, “ unusually long, where was the necessity 

for entertaining any misgivings about the coming dawn ? 

It was not the long winter nights that the Vedic bards were 

afraid of It was something else, something very long, 

so long that though you knew it would not last permanently, 
yet, by its very length it tired your patience, and made you 
long for, eagerly long for, the coming dawn. In short, it 

was the long night of the Arctic region which the Vedic 

bards ‘knew by tradition” ( vide The Arctic Home in the 
Rig-Veda, pp. 129-13 L). 

Now, let us see if the passages cited by Mr. Tilak do really 
support his position. Of the above-mentioned three expres- 
sions, two, as we shall see presently, have absolutely nothing to 
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do with any fears whatever arising from the^darkness of the 
night. And although the third shows that the Vedic Rfis 
were really afraid of the darkness of the night, yet Mr. Tilak’s 
inference about the cause of the same is entirely fictitious 
and unhistorical. The first of the saiid Riks, when fully 
stated runs thus : — 

AsSci agnih samidhanab asme upadrsan tamasah cit 
antab : Aceti ketuh Usasah purastat. Ylf. 67,2. 

“ Sacrificial fire has been kindled by us. Verily the ends 
of darkness are seen, and the banner of the Dawn is visible 
in the east.” 

Now, Rsi Yasistha is the author of the Rik under 
notice ; and the Rik contains an invocation to the twin gods, 
Aswins, to come and accept the offerings prepared for them. 
The twin brothers are the symbolical representation of the 
twilight of the early dawn; and they have to be wdr- 
shipped in the very early hours of the day, before the 
expiry of the darkness of the night, and the appearance 
of the day In the Rik in question, we, accordingly, find 
Vasistha, one morning, shortly before the daybreak to have 
thus invoked the twin gods, with sacrificial fire kindled before 
him 

“ The ends of darkness are seen, and the banner of 
fhe Dawn is visible in the east. And we are awaitiug you 
two, O Aswins, with the sacrificial fire kindled before us.” 

Evidently, theiefore, there is absolutely no reference 
here to any fears whatever arising from the darkness of 
the night, or anything of the sort. Moreover, the expression, 
Tamasah antab, ‘ the ends of darkness,’ here clearly refers 
to the darkness of the night which was then about to 
dawn, and* at the end of which Vasistha was actually 
engaged in offering sacrifices to the Aswins, with sacrificial 
fire kindled before him. Evidently, therefore, the pheno- 
menon described here is purely Indian in character. 

6 
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But yet, Mr. Vilak has most solemnly told us that “ the 
expression, ‘ends of darkness,’ ‘Tamasah antab,’ is very 
peculiar,” and that “ it would be a violation of idiom ” to 
take it to mean nothing more than the darkness of the night 
“ in the temperate or the tropical zone ” !! 

The same remark also applies to the second of the 
aforesaid Riks,, which runs as follows : — 

Adite Mitra Varuna ut mrla yat vah vayam cakrma kat 
cit agah : 

Uru asyam abhayam jyotih Indra ma nah dirghab 
abhinasan tamisrab- 

“ O, Aditi, Mitra, and Varuna, graciously pardon us, 
if we have committed any sins unto you. O Indra, may I 
reach the broad fearless light, and may not long darkness 
overtake us.” 

Now, Rsi Sisu is the author of the Rik under notice. 
In it the Rsi has been represented as engaged in soliciting 
the gods to forgive him and bis kinsmen all their trans- 
gressions, if any, and to bestow on them the blessings of a 
happy life in the world to come. Here the expression, Uru 
abhayam jyotih, ‘ the broad fearless light,’ simply means the 
heaven, the domain of perpetual light, Yatra jyotih aja'srain, 
as it is characterised in IX, 112,7, and where death and, 
therefore, fear cannot enter, Amrte loke (IX, 112,7) ; and 
Dirghah tamisrab, ‘ long darkness,’ simply means the darkness 
of the region intended for the wicked after death, 
Gambhlram padam (IV, 5, 5). In fact, to understand the 
real significance of the aforesaid expressions, one must 
take'bhem in the light of the Rig-vedic conception of heaven 
and hell. The Rig-veda describes the domain intended for 
the good after death as one of eternal and unending sunshine 
and joy, Lokah yatra jyotismantah jatratrptih (IX, 112, 9 and 
10), and the region, meant for the residence of the wicked 
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after death, as covered with unending darkness, Gambhlram 
padarn (IV, 5, 5). And this explains why the Rsi solicited the 
gods to lead him and his men, after their death, to the region 
of broad and fearless light, Uru abhayam jyotih, and to save 
them from long darkness, Dirghali tamisrah, the torments of 
a life in hell, Gambhlram padarn. Evidently, therefore, this 
Rik also does not help Mr. Tilak even in the least. 

But be it what it may, there are, no doubt, passages in 
the Rig-veda — and the third of the Riks mentioned above 
is one of this kind — which show clearly that the Rsis were 
really afraid of the darkness of the night, and that they, at 
times, even prayed to their gods and goddesses for deliverance 
from the same, and for the appearance of the dawn. To 
understand, however, what made them mortally afraid of the 
darkness of the night, one must enter into the history of 
the times, and try to understand the circumstances under 
which the Rsis then lived and worked. The history of 
the times is writ large on the pages of the Rig-veda itself. 
And the Rig-veda most clearly tells us that the non-Aryans, 
vanquished in open war, often took refuge in forests and 
mountain fastnesses, and that, at times, taking advantage 
of the darkness of the night, they came out of their hiding- 
places, and attacked the invaders, and, whenever possible 
harassed them, and plundered their food and cattle. The 
Ksis, being strangers in a strange land, were unable to 
meet these nightly attacks, or to punish their enemies, as 
long as the darkness lasted. On the approach of the dawn 
however, they took up arms, rushed upon the enemies, 
and either killed or drove them away. And this clearly 
explains why the Rsis were so afraid of the darkness of the 
night, and why they often prayed to their deities for •deli- 
verance from the same, and for protection during its con- 
tinuance. But to our great misfortune, none of the Vedic 
scholars, eastern or western, have, in their efforts to discover 
the causes of such apprehensions, fully entered into the 
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history of the iJimes ; and the real causes of these nightly 
apprehensions have not, therefore, been yet satisfactorily 
explained by any one. Sayana suggested that they were due 
to misgivings caused by long winter nights ; and the western 
scholars have simply accepted Sayana’s suggestion. It has 
further been suggested by some that “ to the old Yedic bards 
night was as death, since they had no means, which a civilised 
person in the twentieth century possesses, of dispelling the 
darkness of the night by artificial illumination,” and that 
it was the absence of artificial illumination that made the 
Rsis eagerly long for the appearance of the light of 
the dawn. But both these explanations are extremely absurd 
and preposterous. The modern savages, who are much more 
backward than the Yedic Rsis, are not at all known to 
suffer from any such apprehensions at night. Had these 
apprehensions, as Mr. Tilak aptly observes, anything to do 
with the absence of artificial illumination, or the mere length 
of the ordinary winter nights, as we have them here in the 
temperate or the tropical zone, similar apprehensions would 
have certainly been visible among the modern savages as 
well. But in accounting for the causes of the nightly 
apprehensions of the Vedic Rsis, Mr. Tilak has gone from 
one extreme to another, and has concluded that they must 
be due to the recollection of the horrors of the darkness of the 
long Polar nights which had oppressed their remote ancestor's 
in their Polar homes in some prehistoric and bygone age. 
Mr. Tilak has not evidently cared to enter into the history of 
the times. Had it not been for this, he would have clearly 
seen that the nightly misgivings of the Rsis had absolutely 
nothing to do with the supposed recollection of the Polar 
darkness, the imaginary cause to which Mr. Tilak has attri- 
buted them, and that they, on the contrary, proceeded from 
such causes as would have frightened any of us, even now, 
under similar circumstances. But unfortunately Mr. Tilak, 
an astute scholar though he was, has, in the treatment 
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of his subject, adopted an extremely questionable method. 
He had had the Arctic Home theory already into his mind ; 
and he has, it appears, gone about picking out such passages 
from the Rig-Yeda as, he thought, would fit in with the 
said theory, and lend a support to it. But in so doing, Mr. 
Tilak has not deemed it necessary either to look into the 
context of the passages cited by him in support of his posi- 
tion, or to enter into the history of the times. It is, therefore, 
no wonder, if Mr. Tilak, thus misled by his geological bias, 
has fallen into grievous blunders, and been led into conclusions 
extremely far-fetched, absurd and unhistcrical. 

The nightly apprehensions of the Yedic Rsis were real, 
and were due to causes equally real. But to discover these 
causes, one must, as we have sail, turn to the history of the 
times, writ large, as has already been stated, on the pages of 
the Rig-Veda itself. In the very Rik, for instance, where 
the Ryi prays the goddess Night to he auspicious unto him 
and his men — and this is the only relevant Rik, mentioned by 
Mr. Tilak, under this head, in support of his position, — the 
Rig-Veda also most clearly tells us why the Rsis were afraid of 
the darkness of the night. The said Rik, — and Mr. Tilak 
has only quoted half of it, and he alone can say why, — runs 
as follows : — 


STO I 

5T. WT II X, 127, 6 

(Yavaya vrkyam vrkam yavaya stenam urme : atha nah 
sutar bhava.) 

‘Remove, O Night, the Raksasls, the Raksasas and 

the thieves ; and then be auspicious unto us.’ 

• 

Here the use of the word “ *ra,” (atha), then, is very 
significant. It clearly shows that the Rsis were, at night, 
greatly afraid of the non-Aryans, whom they called by such 
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names as Raks&sas, Dasyus, and the like, and that they had 
often to pi ay to their deities for protection against their nightly 
depredations. Here is another equally significant Rik, 
wherein the goddess Dawn was invoked, under similar circum- 
stances, for protection : — 

ft sff iisofcnq gtfV ?t: i VII, 77, 4. 

(Dure amitram uccha urvlm gavyutim abhayam krdhi nah.) 

‘ Shine forth, O Dawn, scattering the enemies, and render 
our pasture lands free from fear.’ In the following Rik, we 
are still more clearly told why the Rsis so eagerly longed 
for the appearance of the Dawn : — 

^tw. •T'TTJT I 

m f*: ffrm f^qf: <3i*T ^nr ftnr. ii I, 48, 8. 

(Visvam asyiih nanama caksase jagatjyotilx krnoti sunarl : 

Apa dvesali maghoni dubita divaji Usa ucchat apa srdhah.) 

‘ The whole world is doing homage to the wealthy goddess 
Dawn, the Daughter of the Sky, for her appearance ; for she, 
the excellent Guide, dispels the darkness, and scatters the 
enemies and the oppressors.’ Again, in I, 50, 2, we are told ; — 

Wf <TRprt stjtt ^rwfir. i 

(Apa tye tayavo yatlia naksatrah yanti aktubhifi.) 

‘ (On the approach of the sun, the Revealer of the world,) 
the stars disperse, with the night, like those well-known 
thieves.’ 

Here the word, tye, ‘those,’ is very significant. 

It clearly shows that thieves referred to here were well- 
known to the Rsis, and that their nightly depredations 
were matters of very common occurrence. Again, in the 
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Rig- Veda, the Dawn is often characteriSed as “ 3TFRT- 
f tn:,” yavayaddve^ab , “ the Scatterer of the enemies,” and 
also as Jira rathanam, “ One who sends forth 

chariots of war,” and as “ the excellent Guide.” 

Now, the fore-going passages and expressions, combined 
together, give us a clear and faithful history of the times. 
The Rig-Veda, therefore, clearly tells us that the non-Aryans, 
by their nocturnal visits, often made the nights extremely 
unsafe, and compelled the Rsis eagerly to long for deliver- 
ance from the darkness of the night and the appearance of 
the dawn. It is, therefore, quite clear that the nightly 
aprehensions of the Rsis had absolutely nothing to do with 
the recollection of the supposed darkness of the Polar nights, 
the hypothetical cause to which Mr. Tilak attributes them. 
Evidently, therefore, Mr. Tilak’s contention stands absolutely 
nowhere. 

Mr. Tilak’s contention is not only unhistorical, but it is 
extremely un psychological at the same time. The prospect 
of a present or coming danger alone can create consternation. 
The mere recollection of dangers supposed to have been 
experienced by one’s prehistoric ancestors in some remote 
and prehistoric age, but not having even the remotest chance 
of repeating themselves in the future, can, by no means, 
give*rise to apy apprehensions whatever. “A painted devil,” 
kays Shakespeare, “ frightens none but a child or a lunatic.” 
The Vedic Rsis were neither boys of immature understanding 
nor lunatics. They, on the contrary, were men of very strong 
common sense, and were so much advanced in civilization 
as to have solved, as Mr. Tilak himself admits, even “ the 
question of tjie equation between the solar and lunar year 
with sufficient accuracy.” The Rsis knew fully well that 
the nights of the country they lived in, were short, and 
that there was absolutely no chance of their ever being 
oppressed with the long darkness of the Polar nights in their 
Indian homes. So even if it be admitted that the prehistoric 
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ancestors of til© Yedic Rsis had really lived in the Arctic 
Pole, and that the Vedic Rsi9 were, by tradition, aware of 
the great length of the Polar nights, still it is extremely 
absurd to maintain that, on the approach of the night, the 
recollection of the long Polar darkness frightened the Yedic 
Rsis in their Indian homes. So Mr. Tilak’s position is, on 
the very face of it, entirely unpsychological as well. 

The Supposed Traces of the Long Polar Dawns. 

We shall now consider if the Rig- Veda really contains 
any traces of long and continuous dawns of several days’ 
duration with their revolving splendours, visible only in Polar 
regions. Here is one of the most important Riks mentioned 
by Mr. TOak, under this head, in support of his position : — 

stt stt: ssjtr. an: ^ ^ i 

Ng <iyrt: aw?r wrevnsn uftenwr wifir: 11 1 , 1 J 3 , 10. 

(Kiyati a yat samana bhavati yah vyusub yah ca nyunam 
vyucchan : anu purvah krpate vavasana pradidhyana josam 
any&bhih.) 

‘ How long have the Dawns been with us — those that 
have arisen, and those that shall arise ? The present Dawn, 
desiring us light, is imitating those that have gone before. 
The exceedingly bright Dawn of the present shall likewise 
be imitated by others to come.’ 

Now, this Rik, taken by itself, disjoined from the context, 
may, no doubt, lead one to think that the Dawn referred to 
here was probably really a long Dawn, which, though seen 
rising continuously for several days, was not yet fully flashed 
forth. And this is exactly how Mr. Tilak has- taken it. 
But read in the light of the context, it lends absolutely no 
support to Mr. Tilak’s contention. In the very next Rik, for 
instance, we are clearly told that the Dawn referred to in 
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the Rik under notice, was an Indian Dawn, which is seen 
every morning rising in the east. The Rik runs thus : — 

?r § ijqcrng qqqjg i 

wrfir. <5 g Ttf?tq?sT qsrci ufm t qqv)<? qs?ng; it 

I, 113, n. 

(Iyuh te ye piirvataram apasyan Usasam martyasah : 
Asmabhih u nu praticaksva abhut a u te yanti ye aparlsu 
pasyan.) 

‘Those, who saw the Dawn in the past, are dead. She is 
now visible to us. Those, who will see her hereafter, are yet to 
come (are not yet born).’ 

Now r , Rsi Kutsa is the author of this as well as of 
the preceding Rik. And we are clearly told here that the 
Dawn in question was one which was then actually seen by 
the Rsi shining before him. Evidently, therefore, the very 
expression, “ quirfiT : ^ g q«g,” asmabhih u nu 

pratieaksya abhut, “she is now visible to us,” conclusively 
proves that the phenomenon described here was one that was 
actually present before the ltsi, and, therefore, purely Indian 
in character. The thirteenth Rik of the same Sfikta is still 
more significant. It runs as follows : — 

“ snag sqr. sqqro qq; q^i qs? sfi: qqfqt i 

qq: qj^Tg^fTCTg qg 3ig q^VT qftrj qvfq «” 

I, 113, 13. 

(Sas'vat pura Usali vyuvasa Devi athah adya idam 
vavah maghonl: athah vyucchat uttaran anu dyfm ajara 
amara carati *svadhabhih.) 

‘ Formerly the goddess Dawn flashed forth every day. 
The wealthy Dawn now shines here. She will blaze forth 
hereafter during the coming days. She has (thus) been 
shining by her own lustre, ever the same , from all eternity.’ 

7 
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Now, Rki Kutsa is the author of this Rik as well. 
And here we are most clearly told that formerly, “grr, ” 
(Pura), the Dawn ‘rose every day,’ apro,” (sas'vat 

vyuvasa), and that she has been ‘ever the same’ from all 
eternity, “ *T9RT *WTT ” (ajara amara). Now, as applied 
to the Polar Dawn which shines only for thirty days conti- 
nuously, and then becomes invisible for the rest of the year, 
the expression (s'as'vat vyuvasa), ‘rose daily,’ 

is entirely meaningless. Again, it is quite evident from the 
expression “ ^JTTTT ” (ajara amara), ‘ever the same from 
all eternity,’ that Rsi Kutsa was aware of only one kind of 
Dawn, namely, the Dawn that rose daily, “ sjsagoEsrHr ” (sa- 
svat vyuvasa). It is, therefore, evident that the Rsi was 
not even aware of the very existence of the Polar Dawn which 
rose for thirty days continuously, then became invisible for the 
rest of the year. Had it not been so, he would certainly have 
been the last person to say that formerly the Dawn rose every 
day , and that she has ever been the same from eternity. The 
supposed discovery of a reference to the Polar Dawn in the Rik 
under notice must, therefore, be a fiction pure and simple. So 
the Dawn referred to in the Pik under notice must needs be 
an Indian Dawn, which, as Kutsa himself says, ^ e?n5f:” 
(adya idaro vyavah), was then shining before him, and which 
rose daily, “ ” (s'as'vat vyuvasa). 

The next important Rik, mentioned by Mr. Tilak, under 
this head, runs as follows: — 

*5^T: g j 1 ] , 28, 9. 

(Avyustah it nu bbuyasjli Usasah). 

‘^Verily, many are the Dawns that have not flashed forth 
at all.’ 

This expression also, if taken by itself, cut off from the 
context, appears to lend some support to Mr. Tilak’s conten- 
tion, as if the dawn referred to here was really a Dawn, 
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which, though seen rising continuously for * several days, 
was not yet fully flashed forth. But a mere glance at the 
context will most conclusively prove that it means something 
quite different. The two parts of the Rik, — and Mr. Tilak 
has only referred to the latter portion, and he alone knows 
why, — combined together, run thus : — 

utt *rr#t: nqsKmfa m ^ i 

*r«|ST. g sro: n 

( Para rna savih adha matkrtani raa aliam rajan anyakr- 
tena bhojam : avyustah it nu bhuyaslh Usasah.) 

‘O Varuna, absolve me from my paternal and personal 
debts. O King, may I not live on others’ earnings. Verily, 
many of the Dawns (my Dawns ) have not at all flashed forth.’ 

Now, in this Rik we find Rsi Grtsamada or Kurma, — 
the authorship of the Rik is uncertain — invoking Varuna to 
absolve him from his personal as well as paternal debts, and 
not to make him a burden upon others for his subsistence. 
And incidentally the Rsi has told us that so great were the 
miseries, the debts had caused him, that many of his Dawns 
(i.e., jiays), though dawned, seemed not to have dawned at all, 

(vyustah api avyustakalpah), as Sayana 
puts it. Evidently, therefore, the expression “ sroPBTC,” 

‘many Dawns,’ here simply means * many of my Dawns’; and 
that as such, it refers to the events of the Rsi’s own life, and has 
absolutely nothing to do with any Polar Dawn or anything 
of the sort. 

The most important Rik, mentioned by Mr. Tilak, under 
this head, runs as follows: — 


nw. sttt: re *r i*r: w » VII, 76 , 3 
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(Tani it ahaii|[ vahulani asan ya pradnam udita Suryasya; 

Yatah pari jarah iva iicaranti Usah dadrkse-na puna]) 

yatih iva.) 

‘ Many were the splendours (of the Dawn), that lay 
spread before the Sun, and on account of which, 0 Dawn, 
thou lookest like a faithful and devoted wife, always moving 
close in front of her husband, and not like a faithless woman, 
moving far away from her husband ’ 

Here, the word “Ahani,” has been used in its literal 
sense of “splendours,” “ ” (tejamsi) ; and it is exactly 

in this sense of the term that the Dawn has frequently been 
described, in the Rig-Veda, as “ ” (Ahana), ‘ the god- 

dess having splendours.’ But not satisfied with the above 
interpretation of the word given by S;ayana, Mr. Tilak has urged 
that here the word should be taken in its ordinary sense of 
‘days.’ And thus understood, the expression, says Mr. Tilak, 
must mean as follows : — 

“Many were the days that preceded the rising of the 
Sun, and through which the Dawn was seen moving about as 
after a lover, and not like a faithless woman who forsakes her 
hu sband.” “It is therefore clear,” adds Mr. Tilak, “ that the 
verse in question expressly describes Dawn lasting for many 
days, which is only possible in the Arctic regions.” 

But here also Mr, Tilak has been misled by his scientific 
bias. In the Rik under notice, the Dawn has clearly been 
represented as moving close in front of the Sun, with her 
beauties fully laid bare before the gaze of her beloved, and, 
therefore, as looking like a faithful and devoted wife, “ srTC: ^ 
” (jarah iva acarantl). Now, evidently such a descrip- 
tion can only apply to the short-lived Dawn visible in tropical 
and temperate countries; and it loses all ^its significance, 
when applied to the long Polar Dawns. In Polar regions, 
the Dawn rises long before the appearance of the Sun, and 
there is a long interval between the first appearance of the 
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Dawn, and the rising of the Sun. The Polar D&wns, therefore, 
can, by no means, be characterised as “3TPP. W ” 

(jarah iva acarantl), ‘ moving close in front of the beloved like 
a faithful wife.’ The Polar Dawn, which is visible long before 
the rising of the Sun, and which spreads her splendours in 
regions far away from the Sun, does, on the contrary, look 
like a faithless wife, (yatih iva), who wanders 

far away from her beloved, with her beauties laid bare to the 
lustful gaze of others. Evidently, therefore, the Dawn re- 
ferred to here must needs be a short-lived Indian Dawn, 
which is followed by the Sun in quick succession, and which 
alone can, therefore, with propriety, be characterised as 
always moving close, like a devoted wife, “«nr. for” (jarah 
iva), in front of her beloved husband, with her beauties fully 
laid bare to his wistful gaze. Mr. Tilak’s interpretation 
evidently makes the Rik extremely prosaic and entirely 
meaningless. The word, “^rrrfV’ (Ahani), in the Rik under 
notice, must, therefore, be taken in Sayana’s sense of “ §5rrf% ” 
(tejaipsi), * splendours.’ Profs. Roth, Grassman, and several 
other Western scholars have also fully admitted the soundness 
of this interpretation. Evidently, therefore, the Dawn referred 
to here must be a short-lived Indian Dawn, which alone can, 
with propriety, be described as, “sjtt: fcr (jarah 

iva Acarantl) ‘ moving close in front of her beloved like a 
devoted wife.'’ Here is another Rik, with the same concep- 
tion running through it, though somewhat differently ex- 
pressed : — 

(Suryah devim Usasam rocamanam maryyah na yos&m 
abhyeti pascat.) 

‘ The Sun follows the beautiful Dawn, as a man (lover) 
follows a woman (his lady-love) .’ 

Now, descriptions like these do, evidently, apply to a 
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short-lived Dawn alone, and become totally meaningless, when 
applied to the Polar Dawn. 

Again, Rsi Vasistba is the author of the Rik, under 
notice. Here the Dawn has been represented as then actually 
seen by the Rsi moving close in front of her beloved like 
a devoted wife, “srTT: W YTY’Wl (jarah iva acarantl 

dadrk§e). The expression, “ snv. ” (jarah 

iva acarantl dadrkse), ‘thou art seen moving like a devoted 
wife’, clearly shows that the Dawn described here was a Dawn 
which was then actually being seen by the Rsi. Such a 
Dawn must needs be an Indian Dawn ; and it can have abso- 
lutely no reference to a Polar Dawn or anything of the sort. 

We have yet to consider one other characteristic of the 
Dawn. The Rig-Veda has, in several places, referred to the 
circular motion of the Dawn, and represented it as moving like 
a wheel. Referring to these descriptions, Mr. Tilak tells us 
that “a dawn in the temperate or the tropical zone is visible 
only for a short time on the eastern horizon, and is swallowed 
up, in the same place, by the rays of the rising sun and 
that “it is only in the Polar regions that we see the morning 
lights revolving along the horizon for some day-long periods 
of time ” ; and that, therefore, “ if the wheel-like motion of 
the dawn mentioned in the Rig-Veda, has any meaning at 
all, we must take it to refer to the revolving splendours of 
the dawn in the Arctic regions.” Mr. Tilak has regarded 
this as one of his most invulnerable points. But we shall 
see, from what follows, that the supposed invulnerability of 
the point is a myth, pure and simple. The most important 
Riks, mentioned under this head, are as follows : — 

l. nft i 

(Prati stomebhih Usasam Vasisthah abudhnan : „ 
Vivarttayantlm rajas! samante aviskrpvatim bhubanani visva.) 
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‘The Vasisthas, with thejyr hymns, rouse the Dawn at the 
horizon (the end of heaven and earth) — the Dawn about to go 
round the earth, along a circular path, revealing the same.’ 

2. gw- uuHt gsRTfw f^saT ■arft i 

^f)?roT*rr ‘ussfau n III, 61, 3. 

(Usah pratlci bhuvanani visva urddhva tisthasi : 

Samanamartham caranlvamana cakramiva navyasi 

avavrtsva.) 

1 O Dawn, thou art on high, and art coming towards the 
earth. O newly -born (Dawn), desiring to go along the same 
path, roll thou like a wheel.’ 

Now, Vasistha is the author of the former of the two 
aforc-said Riks. In it, the Vasisthas are represented as en- 
gaged in reciting their hymns and thereby rousing the goddess 
Dawn from her sleep, as it were, and making her appear on 
the eastern horizon. The conception of rousing the deities 
from their sleep, with hymns, is not at all uncommon in the 
Rig-veda. In X, 4-0, 3, for instance, we come across the 
following : — 

UTrf. SIT^T W UfTUUT I 

(Pratah jarethe jarana iva kapaya). 

‘O As'wins, you two are roused, in the morning, with 
hymns, like two old kings.’ 

In the Rik under notice the Dawn has, likewise, been 
represented as being roused from her sleep by the Vasisthas, 
with their hymns. And we are, at the same time, told that 
the Dawn,* which was thus being roused from her sleep, was 
the very Dawn that was then about to go round the earth, 
bathing it with her own light. Now, the Dawn that can 
possibly be represented as being roused by the Vasisthas must 
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needs be an Indian Dawn. Evidently, therefore, the expres- 
sion, “ JjsfsnfsT fsfsiT ” (vivarttayantim bhuvanani 

visva) ‘going round the earth,’ must be taken as having been 
applied to the very Dawn which was being roused from her sleep 
by the Vasisthas with their hymns. Mr. Tilak’s contention, 
therefore, stands absolutely nowhere. In fact, here the word, 
“ ” ‘ going round,’ must be regarded as applied to 

“g^,” the Dawn, roused by the Vasistbas. The Dawn in 
question must needs, therefore, be an Indian Dawn. 

Again, in the Rik, under notice, the epithets, 
(vivarttayantim) ‘moving round,’ and “ (aviskrn- 

vatlm) ‘revealing,’ must both be taken as connected with 
“ Jjqsrrfsr fwr ” (bhuvanani visva), ‘ the entire w'orld.’ The Dawn 
has, therefore, clearly been described here as “ 

^sTTf^r fWT” (vivarttayantim bhnbanani visva) ‘moving round 
the entire earth,’ evidently over the head of the observer as it 
were, “ in a perpendicular plane like the wheel af a chariot ,” 
bathing it with her own light, “ fqm ” 

(aviskmvatlm bhuvanani visva). But, such a description does 
not at all apply to the Polar Dawn. The Polar Dawn always 
moves, as Mr. Tilak himself says, “ in a horizontal plane like a 
potter's wheel," and her movement is always confined to the 
horizon ; and the expression, “ bathing the entire earth with her 
light,” does not at all apply to her. And hence the Dawn des- 
cribed here must needs be an Indian Dawn which the Vasisthas 
roused from her sleep, and was, on her way, to go round the 
earth, bathing it with her own light, over the head of the 
observer. It is true, as Mr. Tilak observes, that nowhere on 
earth, the dawn is actually seen moving over the head of the 
observer, from the east to the west, like the sun or the moon, in 
a perpendicular plane. But nevertheless, in a tropical or 
temperate country, the Dawn is not actually “ swallowed up 
by the rising Sun,” as Mr. Tilak assumes. In the Rik in 
question, the Dawn is, on the contrary, conceived as continu- 
ing to move, though unseen, fast followed by the Sun. And 
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this is what makes it possible for the Dawn ty reappear, every 
morning, on the eastern horizon similarly pursued by her lover. 
The conception of the Dawn ever fleeing from the embrace of 
the Sun has been frequently alluded to in the Rig-veda ; and 
the story of UrvasI pursued by Pururava is a well-known 
allegorical representation of the same. Again, in I, 12J<, 3, 
we have been most clearly told : — 

trf?[ W I 

(Esa Divah Duhita purastat ritasya pantham anu eti sadhu 

prajanati iva.) 

‘ This Dawn, the daughter of the Sky, always moves 
straight (well) in front of the Sun along his path, aware of his 
desire as it were.’ The conception of the Dawn, moving, 
though unseen , in a perpendicular plane over the head of the 
observer, from the east to the west, has, therefore, absolutely 
nothing unusual in it. Mr. Tilak’s apprehensions are, there- 
fore, entirely groundless and hypothetical. The Dawn referred 
to here must needs, therefore, be an Indian Dawn. 

These remarks also apply, with equal force and cogency, 
to the second of the above-mentioned Riks. Rsi Visvamitra 
is the author of that Rik. And in it the Dawn has been 
represented as having been actually seen by Visvamitra on 
ihe horizon , and, at the same time, as going round the 
earth along the same path. The very expression “ ” 

(urdhva tisthasij, ‘thou art on high,’ most conclusively proves 
that the Dawn described here must also be regarded as an 
Indian Dawn, pure and simple. 


The Supposed Traces op the Polar Day in th4 
Rig-Yeda. 

We shall now consider if the Rig-Yeda really contains any 
traces of the long Polar day. “ The most explicit statement 
8 
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about the long dly,” says Mr. Tilak, “ is found in X, 138, 8. 
In the said Rik, the Sun is said to have unyoked his car, not 
at the sunset or on the horizon, but in the midst of heaven , 
there to rest for some time. A long halt of the Sun in 
the midst of the heaven is here clearly described ; and 
we must take it to refer to the long day in the Arctic 
region.” 


Now, here also, we are extremely sorry to observe, Mr. 
Tilak has, in the interest of a theory, been entirely led astray. 
The Rik in question runs as follows : — 

fir Trar ft?r. ft<^ 'snft i 

ftrft: ¥TTftr*r: n 

(Vi Suryali madhye amucat ratham divah vidat Dasaya 

pratimanam Aryah. 

Drdhani Piproh asurasya mayinah Indrah vyasyat 

cakrvan Rjisvana.) 

‘ The Sun unyoked his car in the mid-sky. The Arya got 
an opportunity for retaliation against the Dasa. Indra, with 
the aid of King Rjisvan, overthrew the strong forts of Pipru, 
the conjuring Asura.’ .* 

Now, the expression, “ft ft^: ” (Vi Surya 

madhye amucat ratham divah), ‘ the Sun unyoked his car in 
the mid-sky,’ does, no doubt, clearly indicate a “ long halt of 
of the Sun ” in the mid-sky. But what is “fts: ” (divah 

madhye) * in the midst of the heaven ’ ? It certainly means 
the ski/ over the head of the observer. The Rik, under notice, 
therefore, clearly tells us that the Sun came to a standstill in 
the mid-sky, over the bead of the observer. But in the Polar 
regions, such a position of the Sun is physically impossible. 
During the long Polar day of six months’ duration, the Sun 
must, on the contrary, always be seen lying in an inclined 
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position, and never directly over the head ^of the observer. 
And hence * the halt of the Sun in the mid-sky,’ mentioned in 
the Rik, under notice, can never be taken as referring to 
any Arctic phenomenon whatever. And hence Hr. Tilak’s 
so-called “ explicit statement ” about a long Polar day is, after 
all, a myth, pure and simple. 

Again, the said Rik distinctly tells us that the afore-said 
halt of the Sun took place when Indra was engaged in demo- 
lishing the forts of Pipru, with the King Rjisvan, and that, 
having taken advantage of the increased length of the day 
caused by the afore-said halt of the Sun, Indra and IJjisvan 
succeeded in overthrowing the forts of Pipru. Now, Rjisvan 
was, evidently, an Indian (Aryan) king. Evidently, therefore, 
the said halt of the Sun, no matter what it means, must needs 
be an Indian phenomenon, pure and simple. 

But what does the Sun’s supposed halt in the mid-sky 
really mean ? Does it refer to any mysterious and extra- 
ordinary event ? Or is it merely a figurative description of 
a very common and ordinary occurrence ? A moment’s 
reflection will show that the Sun’s supposed halt in the mid-sky, 
and his descent from the car, mentioned in the Rik, is only a 
poetical representation of an every day optical phenomenon, 
seeipin a country like India. Here in India, every morning 
the Sun is -first seen on the eastern horizon, seated on his 
golden car, as it were. The Solar car is, however, soon seeh 
fast moving upwards. But on reaching the mid-sky, at noon, 
the Solar car seems to stop altogether, and the Sun shines 
more brightly than before, as if descended from the car to rest 
for a while. Now, this apparent daily halt of the Sun in the 
mid-sky, at noon, has evidently been poetically described in 
the Rik, under notice, as the Sun’s descent from Kis car. 
Evidently, therefore, this Rik also deals with an Indian 
phenomenon, and has absolutely no reference to the long 
Polar day. • 
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Another Supposed Invulnerable Point. 

We shall now consider another of Mr. Tilak’s supposed 
invulnerable points ; and this shall be our last. This is what 
Mr. Tilak tells us on this point : — 

“In the Rig-Veda, I, 24. 10, the constellation of Ursa 
Major (Riksas) is described as being placed * high ’ (ucca) ; 
and as this can only refer to the altitude of the constellation, 
it follows that it must have been over the head of the ob- 
server,” which is possible only in circumpolar regions. “ The 
said Rik, therefore,” adds Mr. Tilak, “ unmistakably refers to 
a Polar phenomenon.” But here as well, as we shall see 
presently, Mr. Tilak’s conclusion is hopelessly weak and 
untenable. The Rik in question runs thus : — 

srift t mnv. f*rfwrr: star' irw f^T ? 

TOW sffiTfsT 5T6TO ^ II 

(Ami ye rksali nihitasah ucca naktam dadrse kuha cit 

diva iyuli: 

Adavdhani Varunasya vratani vicakasat candrama 

naktam eti.) 

* Those stars (or constellation known as Saptarsi Manual), 
that are placed on high, are visible at night. But where do 
they go during the day ? The ways of Yaruna are inviolable. 
At his commands the moon shines at night.’ 

Now, the word “ ” (Rksa) means both stars in general 

as well as "the constellation Saptarsi Mandal ; and Sayana has 
mentioned both these meanings. But of the two senses, here 
the fifrst alone, evidently, fits in with the context. In this 
very Rik there is also a reference to the rising of ‘the moon. 
Again, in the 8th Rik of the same Sukta, we have been told : — 

V* fV TWIT 3W. WH I 
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(Uru hi r5ja Varunah cdkara Suryaya panfham anu etave.) 

‘ Verily the King Varuna has made the wide path for the 
Sun to follow.’ 

‘ The Sun, the Moon, and the Stars obey the great Varuna 
and rise and set at his commands ’ — This is, evidently, the 
meaning of the Riks. The word “qjqfT: ” (Rksa), in the Rik 
mentioned above, must needs, therefore, be taken to mean 
stars in general rather than any particular group of them ; 
and in this sense alone the word properly fits in with the 
context. And if taken in this sense, Mr. Tilak’s contention 
stands nowhere. 

But even if we take the word in Mr. Tilak’s sense, still 
his conclusion does not at all follow. The word ‘^t’ (Ucca) 
simply means ‘ on high,’ ‘ in the sky above ’ ; and Sayana also 
has taken the word in this sense. This word has, moreover, 
been frequently used, in the Rig-Veda, exactly in this sense. 
So the w r ord, ‘ Ucca,’ simply means * on high,’ and it cannot be 
treated as identical with ‘ over head.’ Mr. Tilak’s conclusion, 
therefore, does not at all follow. 

Again, in the Rik, in question, the words (Naktam), 

and “ f^T ” (Diva), have been used side by side. And this 
clearly shows that the state of things referred to here applies 
to a Country where days and nights follow one another in quick 
succession. In fact, the exclamation, 

“ those stars (or members of Saptarsi Mandal) are seen at 
night ; but where do they go during the day ? ” — becomes 
entirely meaningless in a country where day and night lasts 
each for six months at a stretch. Similarly, the expression, 

‘ *5 ttqif ’ • (anu etave), * to follow,’ in the passage ‘ qqqn 

wr ' (Varunah cakara Suryaya pantham 
anu etave), ‘ Varuna made the path for the Sun to follow ’ also 
loses all its significance, when applied to a country, where the 
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Sun shines continuously for six months at a stretch. ‘ 

* to follow,’ evidently implies a rapid succession 
of day and night. And the phenomena described here must 
needs, therefore, be purely Indian in character. 

Again, Rsi Shunahsepa is the author of the Rik in ques- 
tion. And the word ‘ srjft ’ (ami), ‘ those,’ is applied to objects, — 
here stars in general or members of a particular group of 
them, as the case may be, — directly seen at a distance. In 
the Rik in question, we accordingly find the Indian Rsi 
Sunahsepa, in some remote, past, to have looked at the sky 
one night, and thus exclaimed with wonderment : — 

“ § ^n: *m f? fqq. ? ” 

‘ Those stars (or members of the constellation Rksa), that 
are visible at night, where do they go during the day ?’ An 
Indian phenomenon must have clearly been referred to here. 
The very use of the word, ‘ (ami), ‘ those,’ unmistakably 

proves that the things signified by it were then actually seen 
by the Rsi. The Rik, under notice, therefore, cannot have 
any reference whatever to any Polar phenomenon. Thus Mr. 
Tilak’s contention entirely falls to the ground. 

Mr. Tilak is an erudite scholar. But unfortunately, he 
has, in the treatment of his subject, shown an . unscholarlike 
contempt for the context, and the history of the times, and, in 
the interest of a theory, has, with the magic of his imagina- 
tion, endeavoured, in vain, to build up a huge mountain out 
of a mere mole-hill ; and the results have been simply dis- 
appointing and disastrous. The present writer met Mr. Tilak 
in London in 1920, and presented him a copy of his work, “ The 
Arctic Home in the Rig-Yeda: an Untenable Position.” 
And it is very interesting to note that the erudite scholar, 
now silent in death, was fully satisfied with the present 
writer’s criticisms of his work, and most frankly admitted 
the validity and correctness of every one of them. 
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Professor Macdonell’s New Claim Examined. 

The present writer, in his “Arctic Home in the Rig- Veda * 
an Untenable Position,” published some years ago, briefly 
discussed and pointed out some of the historical 
blunders committed by Prof. Macdonell, together with the 
blunders committed by the late Mr. B. Q. Tilak in his 
“Arctic Home in the Rig-Veda.” In the preparation 
of the articles, of which the afore-said work was a reprint, 
it was not, however, possible for the present writer to consult 
the Vedic Index published in that very year ; and, in dealing 
with Prof. Macdonell’s blunders, he was obliged to gather his 
materials from the Professor’s History of Sanskrit Literature. 
But the Vedic Index also abounds, as has clearly been 
demonstrated in these pages, in gross and palpable historical 
blunders ; and, what is still more surprising, some of these 
are mere repetitions of Professor Macdonell’s old blunders. 
But unable to extricate himself from his extremely ugly 
position, Professor Macdonell has, in a Review of our said work, 
in the J. R. A. S. (January, 1921), endeavoured to hoodwink 
the reading public and to silence all honest criticism by all 
sorts of vituperations and insinuations. Mr. Dutt “ seems to 
be fully convinced,” says he, in his Review (p. 129), “that his 
conjectures on the obscure question of the ‘Five Tribes’ 

represent historical certainty Mr. Dutt asserts that 

the present writer is, in this connection, ‘ entirely wrong,’ is 
* guilty of unpardonable Confusion,’ has committed ‘another 
serious blunder,’ and that ‘ Dr. Macdonell’s account is full of 
gross historical blunders ’ (Arctic Home : Untenable Position, 
pp. 33-37). These strictures are directed against the very 
brief account of the tribes of the Rig- Veda given In my 
History of Sanskrit Literature, which was published twenty 
years ago (1900). Some of my suggestions there put forward 
may he erroneous. But perhaps Mr. Dutt is not aware that in- 
criticising any writer’s views, he ought to take the latest 
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statements of Vthese views into consideration.” “ Such a 
statement,” adds Professor Macdonell, “ is to be found in 

Professor Keith and my Vedic Index in which all the 

evidences concerning the ( Five Tribes ’ and their relation with 
King Sudds are collected nd discussed ” (the italics are mine). 

The above extract is an excellent index of Professor Mac- 
donell’s mentality. In his History of Sanskrit Literature, 
he has, as already noticed, completely distorted the history 
of the great War of the Ten Kings, and has described the 
Bharatas as “ the enemies of Sudas,” and as “ defeated 
by Sudas and his Trtsus,” and the ‘ Pive Tribes ’ as “ allied 
with Sudas,” and has also committed many other equally 
gross and palpable blunders. And yet he simply tells us, 
in the above extract, that some of his statements in that 
work “mag be erroneous." But ichy “ may be” and not “ have 
been ” ? In the concluding lines of the above extract his 
mentality is still more in evidence. Heie the learned pro- 
cessor has advanced a new claim , without even the faintest of 
efforts to substantiate its validity, and has pretended to suggest 
that in the Vedic Index his old blunders, if any, have all been 
corrected , and all available light has been thrown on the 
problems in question, and that the present writer, having 
judged him by his earlier utterances, has done him a grave 
injustice. But we have carefully examined the Vedic Index 
in these pages. And it is evident from what we have shown that 
Professor Macdonell' s new claim is all moonshine and a mere 
make-believe. In the foregoing pages, we have examined his 
latest utterances on the subject, and culled, with care, some 
specimens of the “ ripest fruits ” Professor Macdonell and his 
co-workers in the field, have kept in store for the students of 
the R*g-Vedic History. And we leave it to Professor Mac- 
donell himself to judge if he and his comrades have reasons to 
be proud of them. The much vaunted results of * the Vedic 
research ’ have, we are constrained to observe, not unoften proved 
as unavailing as a broken reed, or the guidance of a blind 
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seeking, to lead another blind. And in many pases, including 
the cases pointed out in these pages, the work done in the 
past badly needs complete overhauling. 


Disputed Interpretations op Some Rtks. 

Biit there are men who cannot take criticisms and defeats 
in a scholarly and sportsmanlike spirit. Though vanquished, 
they will argue, and often argue with increasing heat and 
tenacity. And the result is that when arguments fail, they 
resort to subterfuges, insinuations, nay even to vituperations. 
The very halting manner in which Professor Macdonell has ad- 
vanced his new claim, in the above extract, clearly shows that 
he himself is also fully conscious of its utter hollowness. He, 
accordingly, feels that he very badly needs something more 
tangible and positive to w;ard off his opponent’s ‘ blows,* and 
to produce a contrary impression. And on the plea of a few so- 
called “mistranslations,” in connection with some minor and 

: » . i: 

trivial side-issues, he has, in his own characteristic wav, at once 
rushed to the conclusion that the present writer’s efforts to 
extract history from the Rig-veda have proved completely 
futile! “ What strikes me most forcibly both in the Arctic 
Home, and in Mr. Dutt’s criticism of it,” exclaims the learned 
Professor, in his Review, with an air of triumph, “ is the futility 
of efforts to extract history from the Rig- Veda without 
possessing the necessary philological equipment. Historical 
conclusions of any value can be based solely on exact transla- 
tions, which can only be produced by intimate familiarity with 
the grammar, the syntax, the metre, the accent, the voca- 
bulary and the mythology of the Rig- Veda. Neither Mr. 
Tilak nor. his' critic shows any such qualifications.” . (Ibid, 
p. 128.) tlere is another index of Professor l^acdonell’s 
mentality. The opening lines of the above extract contains a 
mere truism, which nobody has any interest to dispute ^or 
deny. B.ut a careful perusal of the contents of these pages, 
9 1 
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as well as of tkose of our work referred to above will fully 
convince every impartial and honest enquirer that our 
“ efforts to extract history from the Rig-Veda ” have not at 
all proved futile, and that, therefore, Professor Macdonell’s 
diatribe and harangue does not affect us even in the least. 
In fact, in the face of the historical conclusions we have 
extracted from the Rig- Veda, no honest reader can, we are 
sure, attach any importance whatsoever to Professor Mac- 
donell’s heroics and make-believes. The learned Professor 
has, on the problems discussed in these pages, woven, in the 
name of history, -a veritable cob-web of his own. The less, 
therefore, .does he speak of the conditions and requirements of 
valid historical conclusions the better. 

But what are, after all, the so-called “ mistranslations ” 
which have made Professor Macdonell so wild and vociferous ? 
He has specifically mentioned four instances of so-called 
‘'mistranslations” in our work, which are as follows : — 

1. “ The line, Urvim gavyutim abhayam krdhi nah (VII, 

77, 4), is translated (in Mr. Dutt’s work), ‘render our pasture 
lands free from fear.’ Here,” observes the learned Professor 
gravely, “ one of the primary rules of grammar is infringed, an 
adjective in the neuter (abhayam) being made to agree with 
a feminine substantive (gavyutim). The correct translation is, 
‘ make wide pasture, (make) safety for us.’ ” But Professor 
Macdonell has here evidently counted without his hosts. We 
are surprised to see that it has not at all occurred to him, 
even after it has been pointed out by us, that the word, 
abhayam, has been used here as an adverb, modifying the verb, 
krdhi, in the sense of “ so as to be free from fear,” abhayani 
yatha syat tathd krdhi. The great commentator Sayana has 
taken the term exactly in this sense. Our interpretation of 
the passage also accords much better with the context than 
the one suggested by Professor Macdonell. In the Rig-Vedic 
age, the non-Aryans, vanquished in open war, often came out 
of their hiding-places, in the darkness of the night, and attacked 
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their invaders, and, whenever possible, plundered their food 
and cattle. The Rsis, being strangers in a strange land, were 
unable to meet these nocturnal attacks, and punish their 
enemies as long as the darkness lasted. On the approach of 
the Dawn, however, they took up arms and' killed' or drove 
away the enemies. And this explains, as already noticed, why 
in the Rig-vedic age, the Rsis were so terribly afraid of 
the darkness of the night, and why they often so eagerly 
prayed for the return of the Dawn, and for protection 
during the night, 'this also explains, as also noticed before, 
why the Dawn has been described in the Rig-Veda as 
“the scatterer of the enemies,” yavayaddvesah, and also as 
“ the despatcher of the chariots of war,” jlra rathanam. The 
passage, under notice, contains a prayer of this description. 
“ Shine forth, O Dawn,’’ the Rsi prays here, “ scattering the 
enemies, and render our pasture lands free from fear.” Evi- 
dently, therefore, our rendering of the passage is per- 
fectly correct ; and Professor Macdonell himself is wrong. 
In Tait. Up. (II, 7) we also meet with an exactly similar 
use of the word, abhayam, similarly followed by a noun in the 
feminine gender, pratistham. The passage runs thus : — Yada 

hi evaisah etasmin anilaye abhayam pratistham vindate : 

atha sah abhayam gato bhavati. “ When he (the worshipper) 
fearlessly secures his station in the Infinite Spirit,” we are told 

• here (Yada* abhayam pratistham vindate), “ he obtains 

fearlessness.” Here Sankara has also taken the word, “ abha- 
yam,” as an adverb modifying the verb, “vindate.” In the 
Eik in question the word “ abhayam ,” has similarly been used as 
an adverb, modifying the verb “ krdhi.’’ But does Professor 
Macdonell mean to say that both Savana and Sankara are also 
ignorant, of *’* the primary rules of grammar” ? He may say 
whatever likes. But nobody will attach any value to 
his ipsc-dints. 

Dr. A. C. Das has, in his Rig-Vedic India, advanced a most 

•* 

astounding hypothesis in this connection. The Sapta-Sind 
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he tells us, w$s the original home of the Aryans ; and 
the term, “ black-skinned Daws,” so frequently mentioned in the 
Rig-veda, says he, “ does not refer, as wrongly ” supposed, t o the 
existence of blank-skinned non - Aryans of the Dravidian or 
Kolerian stocks in Sapta-Sindhu,” but to the savage nomadic 
Aryans (( who, on account of their savage state and want of cul- 
ture," were called “ black ” by their “ advanced brethren ” 
(pp. 121*123). This is a most extravagant hypothesis. In 
the Rig-Veda the Rsis descril)e themselves as “ white- 
skinned,” (VII, 33, 1) and their enemies, the original children 
of the soil, as “black-skinned” (IV, 16, 16). Some of 
these latter have also been described as “ of deformed 
face ” or “ without language,” anasah (V, 29, 10), as “ copper- 
coloured,” and as “ Yelling Pisacis ” (1.133, 5), or as “yelling 
like dogs ” (I, 18 i, 4). In R. V I, 130, 8, Indra is praised for 
having killed the black-skinned “ by taking out their black- 
skin” ; and in VI T, 5, 6, Agni is praised for having expelled 
the Dasyus “ from their homes for the benefit of the Aryans .” 
Passages like these clearly prove that the Sapta-Sindhu was 
not the original home of the Aryans, and that the Aryans came 
and settled here as conquerors. The expression, “ you have, 0 
Fire, expelled the .Dasyus from their homes for the benefit 
of the Aryans,” alone most conclusively proves the utter absur- 
dity of Dr. Das’s contention (also see IV, 26, 2 ; VI, 25, 2) 

2. “ The rendering of the line, apa dvesafi maghonl 

duhita divo Usa ucchad apa sridhah ( . r , 48, 8), is,” observes 
Professor Macdonell, “the wealthy goddess Dawn (Maghoni 
may be taken to mean either ‘ wealthy ’ or ‘ beauteous,’ as 
Saya^a himself points out), the daughter of the Sky, scatters 
the enemies, and oppressors. This should be ‘ May the beaute- 
ous daughter of Heaven, Dawn, drive away (with her light) 
hatred, away hostilities.’ The form ‘Ucchad’ is, ” of ' course 
not indicative, but injuuctive.” Here also the learned 
Oxford Professor has overshot his mark. The verb, ‘ Ucchad,’ 
though injunctive in form, is here indicative, and hot 
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injunctive ; and the past tense form hasbeen used here for the 
present tense, “ Cohandasi lun, Ion, lit iti, vartamShe lo$.” 
“ Vahulam Cchandasi ” amanjoge api iti adagomabhavah,” as 
Sayapa puts it. The expression, apa ucchad, accordingly, 
means here, to use Sayana’s own word, “ apavarjayati,’’ 
scatters away. In the preceding part of this very Rik, the 
expression, jyotiskrnoti, “ dispels darkness,” occurs. And both 
the verbs, “dispels darkness,” jyotiskrnoti, and “scatters away” 
(the enemies), apa ucchad, have the Dawn as their common 
subject. Evidently, therefore, here also we are correct, 
and Professor Macdonell himself is wrong. Moreover, the 
Words, * dvesab 5 and ‘ srdhah,’ have clearly been used here, as 
Sayana also has pointed out, as abstract for the concrete, 
in the sense of ‘ the enemies ’ and ‘ the oppressors.’ Is it 
not, therefore, most, ridiculous to treat our interpretations, 
as Wrong, and to interpret them as 'hatred ’ and ‘hostilities,* 
as the learned Professor has done ? 

3. “ The hemistich, ‘apa tve tayavo yatha naksatra yanti 

aktubhih ’ (1, 50, 2), is rendered,” says Prof. Macdonell, “ tho^e 
well-known thieves (tye tayavah) disperse with the night like 
the stars’ ... .The passage must be translated ‘away, like 
thieves, go those stars with the night.” The difference is 
very slight. But yet why should the word ‘ tye,’ “ thotie,” be 
at all taken, with the word ‘ stars,’ naksatra, occurring in 
Ihe last part of the expression, instead of being taken 
with * thieves,’ tayavah, immediately following it ? The 
expression, ‘ tye tayavah,’ “ those thieves,” alone concerns 
ids here. And the very use of the epithet ‘ those,’ tye, 
here clearly shows that the nocturnal depredations 6f the 
thieves in question were of frequent occurrence then, and that 
it was these that made the Rig-vedic Rsis so terribly* afraid 
of the darkness of the night. Evidently, therefore, the ‘ his- 
torical conclusion’ we have drawn from these and siniilar other 
passages Stands entirely unshaken. And Professor Macdoinell 
himself has also been obliged frankly to admit the validity* of 
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this conclusion fc in his Review (p. 129). Why then so much 
fuss about nothing ? 

4. And lastly, ‘“chakram iva avavrtsva’ (III, 61, 3) is 

translated ‘ thou movest like a wheel ’ ; it should be ‘ roll hither 
like a wheel.’” We accept the criticism. The error was 
evidently due to oversight. But is it not most ridiculous to 
suggest that this has, even in the slightest degree, actually 
affected our historical conclusion ? What concerns us here 
is the apparent circular movement of the Dawn referred to in 
the passage. The Dawn is described here as actually seen 
by Visvamitra on the eastern horizon, and as invoked 
by him to move round (over the head) like a wheel (like 
the wheel of a chariot). The present writer has, accordingly, 
concluded that the Dawn referred to in this Rik must needs 
be “an Indian Dawn" and, not “an Arctic Dawn" as Mr. Tilak 
has erroneously held (for details see “Arctic Home : an 
Untenable Position,” pp. 85-86) ; and the slight inaccuracy 
in the rendering of the passage, concerning the mood of the 
verb, cannot, even in the least, affect this conclusion. Why 
then so much noise about nothing ? 

Pkofessok Macdonell entangled in “Ignoratio Elenchi.” 

Professor Macdonell has, in his long Review, referred 
to above, nowhere ventured directly to question or challenge 
the validity of even a single of our historical conclusions^ 
whether drawn against Mr. Tilak or against his own self. 
We have already referred to Prof. Macdonell’s unwilling 
admission of the many historical blunders in his History 
of Sanskrit Literature pointed out by us. As regards the 
validity of our historical conclusions against Mr. Tilak, he 
is, however, more frank in his admission. “ The refutation 
of so far-fetched a theory (as the Arctic Home c theory of 
Mr. Tilak),” says Professor Macdonell, in his Review under 
notice (p. 127), “presents no great difficulties ; but as far 
as I am aware, no Western Vedic Scholar has ever 
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attempted the task” “ It is, however, satisfactory,” adds 
he, “ that an Indian should have undertaken it \for his country- 
men v ay thus be more easily prevented from accepting the 
extraordinary conclusions of the Arctic Home. Mr. Dutt 
{in his “ Arctic Home in the Big- Veda : An Untenable 
Position ”) has in reliance on sound and common-sense argu- 
ments satisfactorily accomplished his purpose.” (The italics 
are mine.) This is a frank admission of the soundness of our 
historical conclusions drawn against Mr. Tilak. He has also 
indirectly admitted, as we have seen, the validity of our con- 
clusions drawn against himself. Thus, Professor Macdonell has, 
in his Review in question, accepted, directly or otherwise, 
every one of our historical conclusions as valid. But the 
Oxford Professor fails to see that it is one thing to point out 
hair-splitting differences, and “ mistranslations ,” fancied or 
real, often more fancied than real, in the rendering of 
isolated passages here and there, and that it is quite a different 
thing to show that these differences and so-called “ mistransla- 
tions ” have actually vitiated the historical conclusions drawn 
in particular connections. The latter is a thing to be 
proved, and can, under no circumstances, be assumed merely 
from the supposed presence of the former. And yet Professor 
Macdonell has, throughout his long Review in question, been 
actu*ally guilty of such grotesque assumptions, and h s thus 
' been unconsciously involved in the vicious fallacy of Ignoratio 
Elenchi. All the afore-said four passages, alleged to have 
been mistranslated by us, have been introduced in our work 
in connection with the examination of Mr. Tilak’s position. 
And according to the learned Professor’s own frank admission, 
the historical .conclusions we have drawn against Mr. Tilak 
have been quite valid, and based “ on sound and c&mmon- 
senst arguments .” In the face of such a clear admission, what 
does, we ask, Professor Macdonell gain by pointing out hair- 
splitting differences and so-called “ mistranslations,” in the 
rendering of isolated passages here and there ? To characterise 
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our historical conclusions as based “ on sound apd common,- 
sense arguments ," and in the same breath, to describe our, 
efforts to extract history from the Rig- Veda as “ futile ” is 
indeed a most monstrous procedure ! The learned Oxford 
Professor has, in the extract quoted above, grown very, 
furious and noisy. But unfortunately he forgets that noise 
and eloquence is one thing, and logic and sense is quite a 
different thing, and that even * cart-loads ’ of sound and 
fury cannot be the substitute for a grain of sense and reason. 
Noise and fury may, for a time, prevail with a child or a 
fool, but reason alone commands conviction and respect. 

Professor Macdonell’s mentality is still more in evidence 
in his criticisms of the typographical errors that have crept 
into the transliteration portion of our afore-said work. The 
articles of which the said work is a reprint were published in 
the “Dacca Review” (Dacca), in 1914-16. Unfortunately, 
however, the Dacca Review press possessed no types for 
diacritical marks. And this has made a mess of the entire 
transliteration portion of. our work. Moreover, neither at thp 
time of the publication of the articles, nor in the preparation 
of the reprints, we were given any opportunity for looking 
over the proofs ; and this has been clearly stated in the Preface 
of the work. And the printer’s devils had necessarily an 
entirely free hand in the execution of their task. But a 
drowning man will eagerly catch at a straw. These typogra- 
phical errors have, accordingly, given Prof. Macdonell a new 
base, and a very strong base he seems to think, for launching 
his last frantic attack against us in his Review. “ Mr. Dutt’s 
inaccuracy,” exclaims he in this connection, “is very conspicuous 
in the transliteration of the numerous stanzas quoted from the 
Rig-Veda. These are printed without diacritical marks, 

without accents Druhyus becomes Druhsus (p. 34) 

Trtsus becomes Tristus (p. 30)... The river 

Sutudri is variously mentioned as the Satudri (p. 25), Satadru 
(jx 3) and Sutadrj (p. 10), the river Parusnl is ait least five times 
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called Purushni ” ( J. R. A S., January, t&21, pp. 130-131). 

Now, the very nature of these errors clearly shows — and even 
a blind man can see it, — that the errors were entirely due to the 
ill-equipment of the press and the printer’s devils. - But such a 
conclusion will not suit Professor Macdonell’s purpose. They 
are, accordingly, brandished, in spite of his prior admissions to 
the contrary, with shouts of * hurrah,’ as a ‘ clear proof ’ of the 
present writer’s want of scholarship, as well as of the unsound- 
ness of the historical conclusions drawn by him ! But what 
have such errors, we ask, at all to do with scholarship? Transli- 
teration is a purely mechanical art ; and even a duffer can 
acquire proficiency in it in a week’s time. Why then so 
much fuss, we ask once again, about nothing ? Professor 
Macdonell, however, in his own characteristic way, thinks that 
he has, in these typographical errors in the transliteration 
portion of our work, discovered a ‘ clear proof ’ of our want of 
scholarship as well as of the unsoundness of our historical 
conclusions !! Forgetful of his prior admissions, he, accordingly, 
repeats his diatribe, and exclaims that his detailed criticism 
has shown “ how foolish it is for students of the Rig-Veda, 
who do not possess the necessary equipment, to engage 
themselves prematurely in ‘ research,’ which they otherwise 
delude themselves into thinking ‘ historical,’ and what little 
value there- can he in scholarship which lacks the fundamental 
qualities of consistency and exactness.” (Ibid, p. 131.) 

Professor Macdonell’s heroics will, we are sure, deceive 
no wary reader. But nevertheless we must say in reply that 
his criticisms have proved absolutely nothing against us. He 
has, no doubt, pointed out a few so-called “mistranslations,” 
and some errors in transliteration in our work. But he has 
nowhere, in his long Review, made even the faintest of efforts 
to show fhat these have, in any way, affected the soundness of 
any of our historical conclusions. He has, on the contrary, 
directly or otherwise, admitted the validity of every ofie of 
our conclusions, while directly dealing with the same. But in' 
10 
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the very next moment, he has conveniently forgotten clean his 
prior admissions, grown furious at trifles and forthwith 
declared the very same conclusions as totally rotten and 
unsound ! This is, to say the least, a most monstrous 
procedure. 

Evidently, therefore, Prof. Macdonell’s criticisms have 
proved absolutely nothing against us. And we have stated our 
position quite clearly in the foregoing pages. All they have, 
on the contrary, proved is that his own Review has been a 
monstrous production, vitiated throughout by deliberate and 
wanton deviations from the real points at issue, and reckless 
advancement of false and fantastic claims, not bached even by 
the faintest of e forts to establish them, by grotesque assumptions 
and vicious fallacies, as well as by glaring inconsistencies and 
self contradictions. Having assiduously sown and grown 
thistles, even an Oxford Professor has no right to expect, 
much less to claim, a rich harvest. And yet Professor 
Macdonell has actually advanced such a preposterous claim. 
And as to the “ value ” of his own ‘ historical ’ conclusions on 
the points under notice, the less said the better. The learned 
Oxford Professor has, in his aforesaid Review, endeavoured, 
to hide his failures under a veil of rhetorics. But the mask 
is too transparent to deceive anybody, and to afford the 
Oxford savant the protection he so eagerly seeks. 

In conclusion, we feel constrained to observe, once again, 
that the much-vaunted results of ‘ the Yedic Research ’ 
have not unoften proved as unavailing as a broken reed, 
and that in many cases, including the cases discussed here, the 
work done in the past badly needs complete overhauling. 



Aspects of Bengali Society 

CHAPTER XII. 1 

Education. 

( From the Pre-Mahomedan to the Mahomedan Period .) 

A. 

During the latter period of the Hindu and the earlier part of 
Moslem rule the general system of education in Bengal was one which 
was greatly suitable to the existing conditions of society. Although 
education had received a great impetus at the hands of the State in the 
days of Buddhism, as a consequence of which monasteries had become 
great receptacles of learning, it deteriorated to some extent 
with the decay of Buddhism and the advent of Pauranik Hinduism. 
However, the Hindu Rajas who undertook to revive the old Vedic 
rites, became great patrons of Sanskrit learning — henceforth almost 
exclusively monopolised by the Brahmins. With the advent of the 
Moslems, the Buddhistic Universities with their huge libraries 
became extinct owing to the destructive spirit of the followers of Islam 
in dealing with all institutions of the Kafirs. The state support 
being withdrawn, education now depended mainly upon the village 
communities, rich people and learned men who kept the torch of 
culture burning as best as they could by their own efforts. The 
following pages will show the condition of education not only 
of the Mahbmedan period but also of the age prior to it. A 
considerable period is covered by the subject, though we fail to 
assign a definite chronological datum in all cases, for the obvious 
reason of lack of historical materials. 

There were, as usual, everywhere, two courses of studies — one 
Primary and the other Higher. Education supplementing the 
primary, was somewhat different in its type from that of the 
present-day system. This kind of education was almost invariably 
technical and vocational suiting the tastes and capabilities of 
people of different castes. 

1 In continuation of the Chapters published in the Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Vol. ^XIV. 

18 
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The coarse far ( elementary education consisted of easy primers. 
The period of study was perhips not fixed for this course but 
together with the secondary or advanced oourso it would extend 
normally up to seven years. The elementary course probably covered 
not more than three years as is the practice now-a-days. The 
ceremony of Hate-Khadi ( ‘ ’ ) formed an important 

and interesting part when a boy first entered his student-life. 

The following were the writing materials : — • 

(1) ‘•jjfel — A small piece of straw or reed. 

(2) nfy— Chalk. 

(3) — Dust or sand. 

(4) — Thin twig of bamboo. 

(5) Inkpot. 

(0) WbTfal — Banana-leaf. 

(7) — Palmyra-leaf. 

(8) ^Ssr*f3j — The bark of Bhdrjja tree. 

(9) — Stained paper dressed with sulphate of arsenic. 

The slate, pencil, as well as the black-board were unknown in, the 
primary schools of old Bengal before the advent of the English. 
In place of a black-board, a student had to write on the floor (of 
the class-room) strewn over with sand. The first stage of writing 
would be completed in this way: a piece of straw would be used 
as the pen. In Dayaram's ‘ Sarada-Mangal * we learn the story 
of a prince who was once put to such a great stress that he had to 
perform the servile function of supplying sand and straw to students 
in a school-room. From the nature of his work, fellow-students 
nick-named him “ Dhuli-Kutyii ” ( ), i.e. y ‘ supplier of 

sand and straw. 1 1 Ordinarily, amongst various punishments inflicted 

1 (t) Cf. the condition of a poor student in America at the present day. He will 
do the work of a common servant in his college and thereby meet the expenses 
of bis studies. President Garfield of America was one of such students. 

(it) The following shows the spirit of just indignation with which a student 
looked upon the notorious rod of the pedagogue from which not even a prince 
was exempted : 

' *rtfn« cv.si mf®, c?srt$ *csffrc?r i 

(Fain would I throw into water of the tank, the accursed books, the pens and the 
teacher’s rod.) 

(,«•) See Dr- Sen’* “ ” in which “ ” 

(the Early Days of (Jhandrak&li) describes in vivid terms, the student-life of old days. 
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for inattention, the above, shewing the grgafc humiliation to 
which a prince was subjected, will illustrate one of the reformatory 
systems then in vogue. 

Having finished writing with straw or reed on sand or dust* a 
student would attempt writing with chalk With this also 

one had to write on the floor. In the beginning letters of bigger 
size would be attempted until the hand would be set in a way fit to 
write smaller letters. 

At this stage banana and palmyra leaves as also < Bburjja-Patra 9 
would serve the purpose of paper. On them the pieces 
of reeds 1 or bamboo-twigs or quills of birds like those of peacocks 
and geese as are seen even now, would be used as pens to write 
with. The ink used on the occasion would be made locally with 
‘ Haritakl ’ (the yellow myrobalan), Bahe .a (the beleric mvrobalan) 
and the soot of country-made iron-lamp. This ink would last 
an incredibly long period — even a few centuries . 2 

On further progress regular paper would be used for writing 
purposes. This paper would be made locally of cotton by a class of 
men generally known as the ‘ KSgajl* (paper-maker). A folio of this 
paper made at llikrampur in the District of Dacca, would be half 
a cubit in breadth and a cubit and a half in length. The colour was 
light yellow and the paper would be called c Tulat 9 paper (lit. paper 
made of cotton ). 3 Though China is credited with the invention 
of paper very early, still the credit of Bengal lies in the use of 
paper, perhaps of her own invention, and unquestionably of 
her own manufacture. Bengal used from very early days either the 
piper of her own make or contented herself with the use of leaves 
which were both durable and suitable for the purpose* 

The old i Punthis * or manuscripts would consist of either the 
Palmyra- leaves 4 or ‘Tulat’ paper and would be preserved in cases 

1 Cf. the pen made of the stem of papyrus plaul iu ancient Egypt, See. 
Breasted’s Egypt. 

9 See History of Bikrampur ( written iu Bengali by Jogendra- 

nath Qnpta, pp, 330-333, 

3 See the above work. 

4 In the interior of Bengal banana-leaves and palmyra-leaves as well as ‘TulaJ* 
paper are still in use. 

Cf. the practice in Orissa whore palmyra-leaves have been favoured in place of 
paper from time immemorial. 
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known as the * Khungis y (’jf3f), which were considered indispensable 
when the punthis vtere to be carried from place to place. 

About the course of primary studies it may be said that it consisted 
generally of a knowledge of the alphabet, rudimentary knowledge 
in spelling, reading and rather a working knowledge of practical 
Arithmetic. The latter consisted of the tables known as € Kadakiya' 
(a table of cowry-reckoning), ‘ Gandakia ’ (the table of gancj&s ; a 
method of counting by gantjas or fours), Kath&kali, 1 BighSkali, 2 etc. 
With k the advent of the Mahomedans in this country, Persian also 
formed an important part of the curriculum. The institutions for 
studies in Persian were called the Maktabs. The Persian teacher 
or the Muushi would take up his class in the morning and 
evening and the Guru would take up his'at noon. 3 

A pathSala would either have a separate building of its own or 
would sit in some spacious building attached to a rich man’s house 
or even under a tree if accommodation of that sort would not be 
available in a village. 4 The indigenous schools provided no 
chairs, no benches, no stools and no black-boards. A student had 
to bring his own mat, an inkpot and a pen for his use, while the 
teacher would sit on a footstool, being surrounded by his pupils. 
The arrangement was suitable to a poor country like India from 


1 Ka(ba — A measure of land, which is, in lineal measure, 4 cubits or 6 feet, but in 
square measure 320 sq. cubits or 720 sq. ft. In surveying, ascertaining the area 
of a plot in kashas is called K&thakfili, while the table of kashas is called Kathakiya. 

® Bighakali — In surveying, ascertaining the area of a plot of land in Bighas is 
called Bigh&kali. A bigha is a lineal measure, 80 cubits long or about 40 yds. ; 
alBo a square measure, 80 cubits square, i.e., about 1,600 square yds, or nearjy 
one-third of an acre. 

8 See Jogendranath Gupta’s pp. 330-333. 

4 A pa^hsala would sometimes be built at some cost and made artistic in 
construction. See the Mahabharata by Dvija Abhiram, ‘ (The 

schoolroom was square in size and made very artistic in appearance.) 

For simplicity of old schools c/, the age of the * R§is,’ when a * Brahmacharin * 
was educated in the house of his preceptor. 

Though in the ordinary paihsalas, the boys sat squatting on the floor, 
yet in higher schools attached to a rich man’s mansion, a sort of wooden gallery 
was raised for students. In the poem of Sakhishona by Fakir Ram Kavi- 
bhushan we find that the princess who sat on a higher plaoe in the gallery dropped 
her pen below which was picked up by the son of the police prefect who sat in a 
lower bench of the gallery leading to a humorous conversation which latterly led 
to courtship. 
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the economic point of view. Though primary education was not free 
as is now seen in many Western countries, still the* cost was not 
at all burdensome. Fees were generally paid in kind. Occasional 
presentation of kitchen vegetables to the guru or helping him in 
his domestic work or payment in kind (or money) in the religious 
ceremonies of his house, were considered enough for a student. * 

In one respect the Pathsalas of Bengal bore resemblance to those 
of the sister-institutions of Europe. It was with regard to punish- 
ments. The kindergarten system is a quite recent innovation. 
There was a time in every country, whether Occidental or 
Oriental, when the teacher would implicitly follow the maxim of 
“ spare the rod and spoil the child” with extreme harshness. Bengal 
was never an exception to this. Thus we learn the following in the 
S&radamangal of DayarSm : — 

“ When neither the pupil wculd learn nor the preceptor could 
make an impression by softer means, recourse was taken to a 
free use of the rod, and the guru was seen waiving his cane in the 
air. Sometimes he would bind a young lad, hand and foot, and 
at others he would throw his whole weight on the unfortunate 
victim, sitting down, for a time, on his tender breast. Such punish- 
ments were in everyday use, suiting the whims of the pedagogue.” 1 

The following items of punishments were prominent in old days : — 

(1) Caning (for minor offences). 

(£) Binding hand and foot. 

(3) Binding and putting the offending lad flat on the floor and 
then sitting on his breast. 

’This was ^perhaps done after the well-known process of putting 
a stone known as ‘ 'SfSpffSf 9 ( lit . a stone heavy enough to crush the 

earth — here heavy) used to be put on the breast of a culprit in the 
prison-house of a king. 

Besides the above we learn of some further kinds of punishments 
which were current in the schools of Bengal even as late as the 19th 

1 fite *it«r i 

^tfinri c&sni n 

^ cxwft itc* w i 

fcf&s *ttfa fira ui s* ii 
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century. These were, according to Mr, Adam 1 who visited a number 
of schools of th\s province in 183t, fourteen in number. Among 
the punishments noted by him, the more noticeable were the 
following : — 

(1) — Subjecting the offender to an agonising posture. 

The legs were stretched to their utmost capacity and the upper part of 
the victim’s body was kept erect, making a triangle of him from 

fansif, lit. 3 bends). 

(2) — In which the body was reduced to crawling, 
with one hand raised up halfway between crawling and squatting. 

(3) — Requiring a boy to keep standing facing the sun. 

(4) C*f^1 — ‘Scratching the offender’s forehead with 
the sharp point of a paddy causing the part to bleed. Boys were 
subjected also to ant-bites and to the painful sensation caused by 
the touch of Bichuti plant — a kind of nettle ( Tragia involucrata ) — as 
we hear from old men of the villages. 

It seems from the above that primary schools were run in 

the past almost exactly on the same lines as they are to-day in the 
obscure nooks of Bengal. The Kindergarten system has veiy 
little hold on the PSGhsalas even of the present day, though 
it is being adopted in some of our secondary schools. Although 
primary education was not free here as it is now in the West, still 
it bad its benefits, as the whole community realised its responsibility 
to maintain the GurumahaSaya. The education that was imparted 
was quite practical and it made a village boy fit to earn his pittance 
to whatever calling Providence called him. Primary education 
in those days brought the prince and the peasant, the Brahmin 

and the Sudra, to the same level, without the least difference or 

distinction. We find reference to this state of things in many 
old Bengali poems, chiefly in folklore. The beginner often, after 
acquiring elementery education, received technical knowledge at his 
home in the partioul r craft followed by his ancestors. Those 
students who wanted to have a better literary education read the old 
Bengali poems such as Canrjf ICSvya and Annada Marigal and 
made* a further advance in Mathematics under the redoubted Guru- 
mah&6aya. 


1 See by Jogendranath Gupta, p. 333. 
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The vocational and technical education was vitally related to the 
primary education. The boys often found an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge of technical matters at their own homes fitting the 
calling of their ancestors. 

We get an insight into the vocational education in the Cancjl 
Kavyas and the ManasS-Mangal poems. The following is taken 
from the Ctnji Kavya by Dvija Hariram who flourished in the 
16th century. 

1 “ Near the Brahmins reside the astrologers. On finishing their 
bath in the morning they take their seats on the tanned skin of 
a deer, for the purpose of studying the astrological works. Some 
read the annotations on astrology known as the Bhaswatl-dlpikS and 
some study nrtfa&lF (the zodiac). Some again draw the figure of 

» atsrt jww frrwi frwssn *tt? 1 1 
anstra srt*r c^fsi ll 

'st’rs'l c*r *it® ntftR? 1 

fosl® orfa atfRF 11 
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af?^ ^cn nto? mnntn f nil 11 
ntsrc^n c^ptSi enre fsrc«r 1 

c*r at? jr 11 
cr? wj Jfficn 1 
atntflnftnt ^tn sen 11 
toi cr<ttn Rtfa 1 
*fR nre ?n <135 ntn 11 
c?n cn®i1 ■stncnc® ?n 1 
5t*5, sum ncs nti 11 

«it^5i «re&n«i rffifwn ntmi 1 
ntan «ttwut nenj «nr ntfl tost 1 
<h «tt« fin ntstl nt?n fnn 1 

<a*l* <&«i *ni are r«ow 1 
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the planets after f consulting the work Suryya-siddhSnta (the celebrated 
writer of which was Aryyabhatta). Others again discuss the 
forecast in the almanac of the new year while some calculate carefully 
the true position of a planetary body in the zodiac. Some one of 
the profession draws the horoscope of a boy mentioning therein the 
aspect or position of the planets at birth and at different ages. 
He never forgets to calculate the relative strength of each planet 
and mentions carefully which is for, which is against, and 
which is neutral, in shaping the fortunes of the boy concerned. 
Some take their round in the town reading the almanac and 
defraud people of their money by showing the evil influences 
of planets over them, and the frightened souls propitiate the 
men by giving presents. Women who are barren or who lose 
their children frequently, come to them to have their palms 
examined by these men. These astrologers then advise 
them to come with such presents as money and rice. According 
to these men this is the only wey of being^blessed with children. 
In this way the astrologers earn their living and return home in the 
afternoon. The Ambasthas came to settle (in Kalinga) being 
respectfully invited by the king. The king presents them with 
valuable gifts and conveyances (elephants and horses) and 
ornaments. They are great scholars and remained merged in study. 
Some read Cikitsa-darpan, and some read NidSn (pathology), while 
some peruse the commentations of Bijay Raksit. Some read 
Cakradatta 1 and some again read applied chemistry. Some reduce 
metals for preparing drugs and medicines and some weigh them. 
With various ingredients they prepare 'Rasayanas 1 2 and pills 

fail vrfeR i 

fan ii 

w* frfaviJ i 

fa II 

—far i 

5 Cakradatta — a medical book — was written by Cakrapa^idatta (a Bengali) 
who flourished in the middle of the eleventh century, during the reign of 
Nayapala. 

9 Ras&yana — “ " (A medicine which 

destroys infirmities of old age and disease). The word also means Chemistry. 
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with astringent juice (Kasayana). 1 They carry on their profession 
in the town and maintain their families in joy. 

During the Buddhist times the portals of higher learning were 
thrown open to all people irrespective of caste in the monasteries, the 
laymen had to turn Bhiksus to be entitled to a seat there.- When 
Buddhism declined, the old school of Hinduism was not strict in 
admitting pupils to Sanskrit iols . The merchants had free access 
there as we find in the Chandimangals, 

We shall try to show in the following lines the extent of 
efficiency in cultural education in this country and the courses that 
were taught in the lots or colleges. Besides Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali 
and Bengali were taught in Sanskrit iols . Hindi was the lingua 
franca during Moslem period, and Bharatchandra says that he 
had acquired a knowledge of Hindi in a tol. 

The proper age for beginning higher studies was perhaps twelve 
when a student after finishing his school-course desired to continue 
further studies. Thus, we learn in the auto-biography of Krttivas 
(15th century ) — 

“ When I completed my eleventh year and entered the age of 
twelve, I started for the north to prosecute my studies further.” 2 

Although no fee was charged in iols yet there was the practice 
of presenting the Guru with some gifts on the student's completion 
of education. Thus, we find the following in the above auto- 
biography : — 

“ I thought first to acquire a full course of higher education on 
completion of which I returned home by paying fees (dak§ina) to 
my preceptor/' 3 

The defaulter in this respect was threatened with punishment 
in the next life, if not in the present one — says DaySrSm. 


1 Kasyana— means astringent. It may also mean to colour. 

drtt* fwi? w Tiros mm i 
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“ In my previous life I received education from my Guru but did 
not pay my fees due to him. For this just reason mother Saraswati 
(the goddess of learning) put me to so much troubles/’ 1 

Sanskrit was mainly taught in the tols. The subjects were gene- 
rally six in number according to the time-honoured custom. These were 
probably Kavy a (Poetry), Vyakaran (Grammar), Jyotish (Astronomy 
or Astrology), Chhanda (Rhetoric), Nirukta (Lexicon) and Darsati 
(Philosophy). The students used to learn these six subjects. Thus 
ih Saradftmaneral— 

“1 desired to acquire knowledge in the six S&stras and the 
Bh&gavata/’* 

Besides these there were many other subjects in which a student 
had to acquire proficiency. The following lines are given to furnish 
an idea of the range of subjects taught *in the toU of Old Bengal. 

“ 8 The Rajah of Benares sent his son to a guru for learning the 
Sastras. The prince began to read Agam and Nigam ( i.e the 
Tantric Literature) and the holy Bhagavata. He also did not omit 


1 Tpftos nii sri far irfirtl i 

4* ftwl II 
— I 

a ^ PW >In5J ^ I 
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— T* >*** i 

That paying a parting fee was prevalent even in the days of Mahftbhfirat may 
be gleaned from the story of Utanka who suffered so much in finding a Kundal 
or earring for the wife of his Guru, who demanded it. 
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to read the different PurSnas. He besides studied all the Samhitas, 
Prosody, e.g ., K&vya Prakas, Itihasas (chronicles), the Vedanta 
and the Yoga System of Philosophy. He did not omit to acquire 
a full knowledge of all the S&stras not even the Tantras as he 
worshipped the goddess Kali with mystic rites, the God Siva blessed 
him by imparting the mystic knowledge known as the < Mahajnan * 
and the Garu^Ji-Samhit5. ,,1 — Manasamangal by Bansidas, Birth of 
Dhanwantari. 

At another place, e.g., in the Chandi KSrya of Dwija Harir&m 
we learn that — 

a<< In the morning the Brahmins bathe and worship their house- 
hold deities. Then some of them studied Lexicon, 3 some Gita 
and some six systems of Philosophy. Some of them discuss 
Agam and Nigam and some hear the discourses on them/ 1 


c*?f$ *115*1 *ici Pr&t* i 

tori i 

mvfc ffai m* i 

— ftw ^%rtc*nr mtor m i 

This samhita or science treats of cure in cases of serpent bites. 

«r®tc'3 ’icsf m 
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8 The Hindus made it a point to study Lexicography along with Grammar before 
they attempted to read Literature. Amarko? was generally committed to 
memory. 

* 

Bee also for text-books the story of Kanka and Lila (p. 258, Vol. I, Bengali) 
of the Mymensiogb Ballads, and Chaitanyamangal by Vrindftvan pis in which 
books read by Chaitanya Deva are given. 

19 
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In the Ch&ndikavya of Kavikankan Mukundaram we get an 
elaborate description of text-books read in the tols of bygone 
days ( 16th century). Thus : — 

“ Sreepati Datta paid his constant attention to the studies 
of the Sastras. He always read and wrote with deep 

attention. His retentive memory increased every day. He 
studied the commentary known as ‘ Rakskit-Panjika-Tika,’ 1 
the Nyaya philosophy, the Encyclopaedia, 2 commentaries on 
the Gattas 3 (Ganavritti) and the commentary on Panini’s Grammar 
called Ujjval-vritti. 4 * He also finished reading the works of 
VSmana, 3 Dandi 6 and Pingala 7 (containing various metres). 
.He also took, much interest in the study of the poetical 
works of Bharavi 8 and Magha, 9 which gladdened the heart of his 
well-wishers. After going through thp grammatical commentary 
Durghata-Vritti, 10 he became prominent in the gathering 
of the learned wherein he always engaged himself in discussing 
and debating abstruse matters of dispute. His constant subjects 
of study among various others were Bhatti’s works, 11 Lexicon, 
Jaimini’s MahSbharat, Meghduta, 12 Naisadh, 13 Kumarasambhava, 1 4 

1 A commentary on medical works by Vi jay Rak^it. 

4 Among the Encyclopaedia *the most widely read was “ Amarkos ” by Amar 

Sinha. 

8 In the Sutras of Panini “ Gagas ” are particular sets of words which are 
treated in a particular way. Gagavritti means a treatise or commentary on the 
Gagas. 

* A commentary on Panini’s Grammar. 

6 Two works stand in the name of V&mana (evidently two persons)— one ^is a 
commentary (known as Kaeika-vritti) , 650 A.D. on Pagini’s. Grammar and 
another is a work on Rhetoric called 44 Kavyalarkar-vritti ” (8th century). 

0 Dandi (end of 6th century) was a celebrated poet and rhetorician. His poetical 
work “ Dasakumar-charitam " and the work on rhetoric called “ Kavy&darsa ” are 
well-known. 

7 Pingala was the author of a work dealing chiefly with post-Vedic Prosody 
called 44 Cbhandah-Sutra.” 

* Bharavi, the poet of “ Kirat-Arjuniam ” (6th century A.D.). 

9 Magha, the poet of 41 Sisupal-Vadha ” (9th-10th century A.D.). 

10 4 The Durghata-Vritti is a commentary on Panini’s Grammar (7th century). 

11 Bhartrihari (died 651 A.D.) wrote the poem of Bhatti-Kavya. 

12 Meghaduta (The Cloud-messenger), a poem by Kalidasa (5th century A.D.), 

11 44 Naisadha ” — a poem, composed by Srihar$a (7th century). 

l * The poem Kumarasambhava was written by Kalidasa. 
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Raghuvamsa, 1 and the Raghava-PSndaviya. 2 Besides these he also 
became very proficient in Ratnavali 3 and Sahitya-T^arpan 4 5 # 

1 The poem Baghuvamsa waa also written by KalidSaa, 

8 Raghava-Pandaviya, a poem by Kavir&ja (8^0 A.D.). 

3 Srihar?a was the author of the drama Ratn&vali (1st half of the 7th century 
A.D.). 

4 S&hitya-Darpan (a work on Rhetoric) was written by Viswanath Kaviraj 
(about 1450 A.D.). 

N.B. — In the Chandikavya (Bangabasi Ed). We find also the following names 
among others : — 

(1) Malati-M&dliav by Bhavabhuti (1st half of the 8th century A.D.). 

(2) The NUis&ra (a work on Politics) by Kamandaka (about 400 A.D.). 

(3) The Prose romance Vasava-Datta by Subandhu (early 7th century A.D.). 

From the above it may be seen that in regard to high education the portals of 

learning were not shut to the inferior castes as they could sit at the feet of a 
Brahmin guru by the side of a Brahmin boy and receive a thorough training in 
various Sastras. 
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The Tanfcra 0§stras formed a peculiar feature In the subjects of 
study before the advent of Chaitanya Deva and the ascendancy of 
Vaisnavism in the 15th- 17th centuries. The Tantras (otherwise 
known as Agam) were perhaps the religious and literary legacy 
from Buddhism 1 in Bengal, although it originally came from 
outside, perhaps from China. Mystic knowledge such as the 
‘ Mahajfian 9 and 4 Ajai-Putijnan * was its peculiar feature. In 
it is also found the peculiar term ‘ AfjSi-Akshar 9 to denote mystic 
writing. These terms have been repeatedly mentioned in the 
MaynSmati songs and the Dharmamangal poems. 

The Bhakti cult as inculcated by the Vaisnavas gave rise to a 
literary school which though it expressed itself mainly through 
the medium of Sanskrit also gave a great impetus to Bengali. In 
one of the most famous work of the "Yaisnavas, e.ff., Chaitanya 
Charitamrita (17th century) of Krisnadas Kaviraj, Sanskrit was 
employed for the purposes of a commentary while the body 
of the book was written in Bengali. Besides this work, ( Chaitanya 
Bhagabata/ * Chaitanya Mangala/ the Kar'eha (of GovindadSs) 
and other Bengali works as also the Sanskrit works by Rupa, 
Sanatana and Jiva deserve special mention as referred to in the 
Vaisnava literature.® 

Navadwip was the centre of Sanskrit learning from the days 
of Hindu rule. Even under the Mahomedans it occupied that 
pre-eminent position and became the seat of Navya-Nyaya (the 
new school of Nyaya Philosophy) which attracted students from 
all parts of India. The educative value of the place increased 
tenfold with the advent of new Vaisnavism which emanated from 
this place. We get the following description of the place during 
the boyhood of Chaitanya Deva (l 5th century) in the 4 Chaitanya 


— wfhrftj i 

1 See Sastri's Introduction to Modern Buddhism by N. Vasn. 

* See the First Taranga of Bhaktiratnakara by Narabari Cbakravarti and 
Prem-Vilasa by NitySnanda D5s, 12th and 13th Vilasa, pp. 135, 138, 154 and 174. 
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Bh&gavata* of Vriudavan DSs who flourish©^, in the 16 th 
century. 

1 “ "Who can adequately describe the prosperity of Navadwip? 
At each of her landing ghats, which were many, numberless people 
thronged to bathe. Amongst them people of all ages might be seen. 
By the grace of Saraswati (the goddess of learning) all people of 
Navadwip acquired scholarship. Such was the enthusiasm for 
learning that even a young scholar would challenge his veterans 
to a free intellectual debate. People from different countries 
flocked to Navadwip. Here they completed their education. The 
Professors could be counted by lakhs, 2 so what is to be said of the 
number of pupils ? ” There is some substantial truth in the state- 
ment made above by the poet. 

For subtle emotions the Vai§nava Lyrics have a unique position. 
These are expressed oftentimes in a peculiar dialect called the 
Braja Buli. Their intellectual subtleties are proved by the Navya 
Ny§ya which made the colleges of Nadiya ahead of all other 
colleges of India, inviting students from all parts of it to 
this redoubted centre of learning. The works of Raghunith 
Siromani and Jegadish are well-known. The Bengalis proved their 
talents for reasoning so marvellously that the Chaitanya Bhagavata 
asserts that in the tols of Navadwip even a boy often challenged 
veterans for a debate in logic in the 15th century ( 4 ‘ Cfl 
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2 The word * lakh * in old Bengali was never used to denote the specified number 
of mathematical figure but was a common word to indicate a large number. 
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). It is for completing their high education in logical 
studies that the students of other provinces of India assembled in the 
far-famed Nadia ioh . 

Debate in a society of learned men was very common in those 
days. An youth after passing his examination in a tol, which was 
sometimes very stiff 1 would not think his education properly com- 
plete unless and until he maintained his position as a specialist in 
a particular subject for which he got his degree, by an open debate 
with the scholars of established reputation. The extensive touring 
that was required on the part of one desiring discussion, was known 
as ^*1 ! Perhaps the intellectual Bengalis took to this sort of 

{lit* world-conquest) and aspired for academic victory when 
they had lost their independence and their chances for political 
victories. The defeated Pandit had to acknowledge formally in 
a written document his own defeat which was termed or 

* letter of Victory.’ The discussion on controversial matters on 
such an occasion as between and was known as 

or ‘ discussion’. We know the celebrated Sankaracharyya 
went on such a campaign to establish while Chaitanya Deva 

incidentally did tha same and established His conquest 

over Kesab Kasroiri is a well-known event in the Vaisnava history. 
Similar episodes also exist in connection with the life of Rupa- 
narayana who on one occasion challenged Rupa and Sanatana, but 
was ultimately vanquished by Jiva Goswami, all of whom settled 
in Brindavan, and on another occasion acted as a judge in a hot 
debate between Rajah Narasimha Ray of Pakkapalli and Narottam. 
The local noblemen were always great patrons of such discussions, 
and not only on stray occasions but also regularly such discussions 


1 Perhaps the stiffest examination of those days was known as '"faW 
The student was first required to examine a MS. carefully. He did it for a little 
time. Then needle was passed through a word of the book — the whole book was 
thus pierced through. Then the student by his retentive memory could tell 
through what words of each page the needle passed. We know the celebrated Basudev 
Sfirbabhauma passed this examination. Cf. also some novel methods of examinations 
in China. 

* See the Prem-Vilasa by NifcySnanda D&b (the 19th Vil&sa) and Narottam- 
VilSsa by Narabari Chakra varti* 
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were fostered by the rich whose courts thronged \gfth the erudite 
Pundits. The whole society was great admirers of such debates. 

Physical culture was essential to complete one’s education. Thus 
in the Padrna Purana of Hansidas (16th century) we get the 
following : — 

1 “ The boy gradually increased in years like the Kald or digits 
of the moon and the lotus blossoming in a tank. Passing through 
some ceremonies the boy began his student-life at the age of four 
(rather early). The merchant’s son was given the education of a 
Prince. Thus he was trained in the art of using arms, in poetry 
and in the various s&stras. He became expert in the lore of various 
sastras and passed his time often in discussing topics with the learned 
men. He became practised in riding horses and elephants and 
revelled in hunting excursions when he wore the dress of a warrior. 
At this time he took a bow and a quiver full of arrows. He also 
learned the art of wrestling with great care and never allowed 
himself to pass his time idly.” 

Padmapurana by Bansidas, p. 368 (about Lakshmindra), 

The training of the Bengalis in spiritual matters was given by 
various means, The Kathakatas, the Kirtans and the Jatraa 
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gee also Alaoal’s Paduraavat (ed. by Maulvi Hamidullah Marhum), pp. 118-123 
( 16 th century), for physical culture, and pp. 123-127 for literary attainments of 
the past* 
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disseminated spiritual truths amongst all people and the children 
heard from their grandmothers and other elderly female relations 
stories from the Mahabharata, the Bbagabata and the Bamayana 
which helped the growth of their spiritual nature. The songs 
of Ramprasad and of Fakirs were constantly in the air to develop 
the same. 


Education of Women. 

B. 

Education of women once attained a high development in this 
country. Bengal being once a stronghold of Buddhism, her women 
received education almost equally with men. The glimpses of 
society to be found in the folk-lore and writings of the village-poets, 
confirm this point in no uncertain manner. Although at the time 
of Pauranik reaction caste-system and Brahmanism retarded the 
cultural progress of our women, still the tradition was not altogether 
lost as we see how the force of character and standard of education 
of women continued almost unchanged, from the works of the 
Bengali poets of a later age. There was a time when women were 
not only intellectually trained like men but also in physical 
culture matched the opposite sex. 

Instances abound in the folk-lore of Bengal to show that girls 
used to read in the same schools with boys. Thus in the story of 
PushpamSla in ‘Thakurmar-jhuli } by D. R. Mitra we find a princess 
and a KotowaPs son reading in the same school. 1 * 4 , 

That the girls were sent to the Pathsala may be gleaned from such 
old songs as the £ Songs of Raja Govindaehandra 9 composed in the 
first half of the 11th century. Thus we find Maynamati, the mother 
of Raja Govindaehandra, saying : — 

(t While I was unmarried and consequently lived in the house of my 
father I was initiated into the mystic knowledge of ‘ Mahajnan 9 by 

j See Sen’s Folk Literature of Bengal, p. 210. See also L D. R. Mitra's 
* 

Thakurmar-jhuli and Fakirram Kavibhusan’s story. 

(In giving illustrations we shall quote accounts both from legends and historical 
works* As they all point to the same conclusions, we believe that the legends 
sl»o had a historical foundation). 
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the sages Gorakshanath. When, one day, I returned from the 
PathsalS (school) I happened to meet the sage with his sixteen 
hundred disciples.” 1 

Again in the Saradamangal by Dayaram (17th century) we find 
five princesses — daughters of the King of fiaidev reading in a 
Path sal& with a prince. 2 

We might at least infer from these evidences that there was a 
system providing instruction in the primary stage to boys and girls 
(even perhaps as late as the 17th century) in the same school. 

Although we read of female education in the works written in the 

Mahomedan period, we suppose they referred mostly to a previous 
age, e.g ., the Hindu period. 

In the seclusion of women within the four walls of the harem, 
their opportunities for receiving education became considerably 
circumscribed. Female education, as the present statistics show, 
is at a low ebb in Bengal, but it was certainly not so during 

the Hindu period as will be evident from the newly discovered 

Mymensingh Ballads. 3 

Some examples taken from different works of old Bengali 
literature at this place will show to what extent literacy prevailed 
among women in the different sections of the society in this pro- 
vince. 

In the legend of Chandrahas we find a girl, Bishaya by name, 
adding a letter to the word ‘ Vis ’ (^-poison) which made it imply 
her own name. The girl who was a minister’s daughter, fell in love 
with a young man named Chandrahas under peculiar circumstances. 
Sh*e saved his life from the machinations of her father by clever 

1 cwfc*! \ 
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9 See S&rad&mangal by DayarSm. 

* See Introduction to the Mymensingh Ballads, pp. ixxix-ixxx. (The cases 
of Chandr&vati, MaluS, KamalS and KajalrekhS). 

See also the Descriptive Catalogue by Mr. Long. 

20 
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manipulation of a letter and ultimately got herself married with 
him. 1 f 

In the Chandikavyas we find a story in which there wa6 a mer- 
chant having two wives. When, at one time he remained absent 
from home, the elder wife being jealous of the younger got a forged 
letter purported to be written by their husband to the elder wife, 
instructing her to oppress the younger wife. The latter glancing 
at the letter did not fail to discern the fraud at once, as she well 
knew the handwriting of her husband. Thus we find in Kavikankan 
Mukundaram's Chandikavya the following: — 

5 “ The two {e.g the maid-servant of LahanS, the elder wife, and 
her neighbour Lil&vati) conferred together as a result of which the 
latter woman (being expert in handwriting) forged the letter of the 
merchant Dhanapati. First she wrote 4 Swasti 9 (^1%) and then 
addressed Lahana as ‘ <5^*3 ’ just as Dhanapati would address 

his second wife Khullana. Khullana seemingly read the letter being 
requested by Lahana, but she suspected the genuineness as it differed 
in some respect from the style of her husband's handwriting. Khul- 
lana said to Lahana smiling “ Sister, I am not at all afraid as some- 
body else must be cutting jokes with me by writing such a letter. 


mm o 

—vwWim i 

VisayS took collyrium carefully from her eyes and added the letter ‘ VI * 
to the word * (poison) implying that the girl should be given in marriage 
$6 Vhfe yotmg tnfcn Madan conveying the letter. 

Similar devices are also found elsewhere. In the Padm&purSn by Bansidas, 
p. 06v/. we find the lines ‘ ^ I ’taj ^ itfS W 

finrl 0 * Herein a letter was written with the help of one’s blood and a finger nail. 
Cf. also the case of the girl in love with a young man named Chandmirfl in a story 
of the tame name current in West Mymensingh. 
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Hear me, O Sister, the merchant (our husband) writes a different 
hand. I suspect this letter as the work of some cunning fellow. 99 

We find in the Chandikavyas, a fowler’s wife exhibiting her 
sound knowledge of the Pauranic stories in her conversation with her 
husband Kalketu. Thus said Fullara *. — 

1 “ You are not rich enough even to possess a cowshed. Then 
how dare you elope with another man’s wife? The ten- 
headed Havana was killed by Rama for stealing his wife Sita. The 
Demon-King Sumbha stole Sachi (wife of Indra, the King of the 
gods). The world could not bear such inequity and thus he was 
ruined with his family. I do think you are also going on the same 
course of destruction. ” 

Chandikavya by JDwija Hariram . 

With the name of Chandidas, the divine poet of the 14th 
century, is indissolubly connected a washerwoman named Rami, 
whose love for the poet is still looked on with admiration by the people. 
Thus R&ml who was both a lover and a poetess expressed the pang 
of her heart on hearing that the poet being a Brahmin would forsake 
her and re-enter his own order by performing an expiation ceremony. 
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1 “ Where do you go, Lord of my heart, by neglecting me ? 
Without seeing you, I am in an ocean of grief and cannot restrain 
myself any longer. From my girlhood I have dedicated my body to 
you and never think of anybody else as my mate. Say, what fault 
have you found with me that you will leave me and go to Mathura ? f 9 
There was a day when even public women earned fame for 
their qualifications like Vasabadatta in Sanskrit Literature. Hira- 
nati and Suriksha are two typical examples of such women in Bengal. 
The following lines are quoted from the Maynamati songs to show the 
standard of education attained by Hira : — 

8 a Hadi Siddha loudly cried, ‘ I want to pawn my disciple 
(the King’s son) for the paltry sum of twelve cowries. If I get this 
small sum, I shall buy Ganja and smoke.’ On hearing this the fallen 
woman could no longer stay inside her house but came out and called 
in the mahajan (money-lender) of the market-place to be a witness 
in the transaction. She also supplied the writing materials (literally 
the inkpot, pen and the document-paper) and the twelve cowries 
after duly counting them. The woman began to write commencing 
with all the formalities of a letter such as the year, date and the 
auspicious letter * Sri ’ (§|) according to the wishes of the Siddha. 
She duly mentioned about the twelve cowries and the name of god 
Dharma. After finishing her part of the transaction she delivered 
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the pen to the SiddhS who put his signature into the^ document. The 
woman made over the twelve cowries to the Siddha and the latter 
handed over the document to her. Prom that day the king became 
a bond-man of the public woman.” 

As for the other public woman SurikshS of the Dharmamangal 
poems it may be said that pages have been devoted incidentally to 
show the high standard of education acquired by her. The acrostic 
questions of this woman to prince Lausen are very famous. 1 

It is needless to add any more examples. But we cannot but 
mention the name of Khana in this place. With all the legends that 
enshrouded her in mystery we cannot forget the pithy sayings on astro- 
nomical and astrological observations which stand against her name 
in Bengali from time immemorial. Thus the lines about the lunar 
eclipse, span of life, etc., are household words in this country 2 and 
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1 See Dharmamangal poems by Ghanar&m. 

It is not possible to quote the questions as these lines and many others deal with 
Sex- Psychology. 
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do credit not jto her name only but to the whole womanhood of 
Bengal. 

It is sufficiently clear from the above that education was dis* 
seminated broadcast into the country and women participated in 
them unreservedly. Perhaps this condition referred to a period when 
the Mahomedans did not arrive in Bengal. 

The women besides being literate were good artists and adepts 
in the needle-work and cooking. The following few illustrations 
will furnish some idea in this respect, 

It seemed that painting and drawing were specially the women's 
sphere. Thus we find the following in the story of KajalrekhS 
(Mymensingh Ballads) which will clearly proveto what extent painting 
was cultivated by the women of this province in byegone days . 1 

“ She (Kajalrekha) kept handfuls of Vice of a very fine quality — 
the Shall — under water until they were thoroughly softened. Then 
she washed them carefully and pressed them on a stone. She pre- 
pared a white liquid paste with them and first of all she drew the 
adored feet of her parents which were always uppermost in her mind. 
She next drew two granaries taking care to paint the footsteps of 


“ fwvtt fafa fwzm Tt* I 
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fa *** I 

d” — *Rt i 

1 The description here refers to a kind of painting known as the ‘ Alipana/. 
painting or more properly drawings executed on the floor with the he!p of a sort of 
liquid prepared from crushed rice. The description here is graphic giving in detail 
the kind of painting onoe prevalent in the country. Although the example is 
taken from poetio fiction still in substance the description seems to have some truth 
behind it giving historical side-light. The 1 Alipana ’-painting still exists to 
some extent in the country-side showing even now the high -water mark of femi- 
nine efficiency in the matter of painting. 
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the harvest goddess in the paths leading to them, and she introduced 
at intervals fine ears of rice drooping low with their burden. Then 
she drew the palace of the great God Siva and his consort PSrvatl 
in the Kailas Mountain. In the middle of a big lotus leaf she 
painted Vishnu and Lakshmi seated together, and on a chariot drawn 
by the royal swans she painted the figure of ManasS Devi from whom 
all victories proceeded. Then she drew the figures of the witches and 
the SiddhSs who could perform miracles by tantrik practices and 
next — of the nymphs of heaven. She drew a Sheora grove ( Prophis 
Aspera) and under it the figure of Bana Devi (the Sylvan Deity). 
Then she painted RakshS-Kali — the Goddess who saves us from all 
dangers. The warrior-god Kartikeya and the writer-god Ganes she 
drew next with their respective bahans or animals they rode. And 
then Ram and Sita and Lakshman were drawn by her admirably. 
The great Chariot Puspaka — the mythological aeroplane — was sketched 
in her drawings and the Gods Yama and Indra were also introduced 
in this panorama. 

She next painted the sea, the sun and the moon and last of all 
an old dilapidated temple in the middle of an woodland with the 
picture of a dead prince inside it. She drew all figures excepting 
her own. The figures of the needle-prince and of his courtiers were 
all there, but not any of her own. 

When the painting was finished she kindled a lamp fed by 
sacred butter and then she bowed down with her head bent to the 
ground.” 

Kajalrekha (Mymensingh Ballads), pp. 268-69. 
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When we ‘speak of painting we eannot forget another sphere in 
which our women of old days excelled. It was the needle-work. Our old 
literature is full with the description of exquisite embroidery and 
needle-work on cloths wrought by women and worn by ladies of 
fashion. All the Pauranik tales would be illustrated by being woven 
on clothes. Even to-day Dacca is noted for the profession of needier 
work carried on by her female population. To what extent Bengali 
women practised it from generation to generation may be seen 
from the excellent country-blankets ( ) made by them from 
worn-out rags. These contain representations of animals, flowers, 
leaves, etc., and show what perfection they have attained in the 
matter. Their credit is also due to the fact that with very 
ordinary materials they would make something which would attract 
the admiration of all. Their tact and resourcefulness were also no 
less praiseworthy. In one instance we perhaps catch a glimpse of 
historical sidelight when we learn in the Dharmamangal poems, 
that when Suriksha the public woman was compelled to supply 
articles of leaves to Lsusen whom she loved, she did it with 
perfect ease. The leaves were turned into plates, glasses and cups 
with decorative pictures on them, as if by magic wand. Thus we 
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The Bengali translation of the Sanskrit work Govinda-Lilftmrifca, by Jadunandan 
Das, also describes incidentally the skill of women in the sphere of painting 
in the old days. In spite of poetic excesses there is surely some truth in the des- 
cription. 
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find in the Dharmamangal poems by GhanarSm (pp. i £3-124) : — 

1 “ SurikshS brought in a very fine needle and with it made two big 
plates and cups no less than a hundred in number for serving curries 
with their help. On them she made very nice pictorial representations 
and finally made glasses for serving drinking water with such tiny 
things as tamarind leaves.” 

Dancing as an art was once much cultivated in this country. 
In tne ManasSmangal poems, the heroine Behula was given the 
epithet i Nachuni She was thus known as e NSchuni ttehula 9 or 
Dancing Behula. In the poems mentioned above we learn that 
even the life of her dead husband was conceded by the gods 
through her dancing. Illustrations about dancing may be quoted 
from a number of works of old Bengali literature. We quote below 
only one example from the Padavali by Dukhini : — 

3 “ Oh moon-faced one, dance to this tune — (here the tune is given). 

‘ So nimbly should thy feet move, that the anklets must not sound, 
“The ornaments shall not jingle nor the Sari rustle, 

1 “ wnr ^rtfsnrt i 
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See Manaa&mangal poems by Bansidas, p. 609. 
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See Sen’s Introduction to the Typical Selections from Old Bengali Literature, 
Vol. I, pp* 34-35. The mode of dancing in it and in many other illustrations are 
very interesting showing the modes of Indian dancing. 
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To this bow-shaped spot your dancing must be confined. 

If you fail, ‘your beshara 'nose-ornament) and your richly 
embroidered Kanchuli (bodice) will be at stake. But if you 
succeed, my beloved, my own dear flute will be yours.” 

That dancing which was cultivated as an art in the Hindu times 
and which in fact was one of the indispensable qualifications of a 
fashionable woman in society, was disparaged in later times till its 
culture became utterly extinct, is due to the forcible abduction of 
Hindu women, whose reputation for singing and dancing created 
desire in Moslem aristocracy to seize them for their harems — a fact 
which will be borne out by evidences of the Mymensing ballads 
and other records. 

In higher education — the women rivalled men with admirable 
success. Our old literature and folk-lore abound with such illustra- 
tions. The Princess Vidya of the story of Vidyasundar may be taken 
as the type of girls which was once the ideal of society. It might 
be that these girls received education from eminent teachers in their 
own homes without taking admission into any tol. It is interesting 
to find these girls challenging others in literary discussions and 
defeating them. Thus we find in the story of Vidyasundar the 
following about Vidya : — 

1 “ Hear attentively, O King, about the story of a king of this 
place who reigned here in the past. The name of the king was Bir 
Singha. He had a daughter named Vidya who earned a good reputation 
about her peerless beauty and great erudition. She made a promise 
that he who will defeat her in a scholarly debate will be her 
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band. On hearing this princes of different countries visited Bir 
Singha’s place and engaged the princess in the di«course, but alas, 
all were discomfited by her. At this the king, her father, became 
quite distressed with the thought of findin g a suitable bridegroom.” 

The following lines will show the nature of discussion in which 
the girls got themselves engaged with their opponents. The subjects 
practically covered all branches of the Sastras. Princess Vidya 
of the VidySsundar story began to discuss many knotty problems 
with Prince Sundar (her future husband) thus : — 

1 “ Both the Prince and the Princess were personages of great 
erudition and as such when they talked, they talked on the niceties of 
various branches of the Sastras. They argued on Grammar, 
Lexicon, Literature, Drama, Rhetoric and various other subjects. 

Then topics of Philosophical disputations were taken 

up. These were mainly the Vedanta or Purva-mimangsa, the 
Vaisesiba and the Sankhya Philosophy. In the Vedanta, the 
points of discourse were the Monism and Dualism, and as usual no 
definite conclusion was arrived at — so strong were both sides. No 
compromise was also effected in the discourse on the Vaisesika Philo- 
sophy of Patanjali. The same may be said of the Sankhya Philosophy 
(of Kapila) which could not decide many abstruse problems. As these 
learned systems of philosophy failed to decide issues other less important 
subjects like the Puranas, the Samhitas (as of Manu), the Smritis 
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and others were quite out of place to decide issues so that one party 
might be vanquished.” 

Bharatchandra's Annadamangal, pp. 810-811. 

Though the character of Vidya is legendary, the legends as we 
have remarked many times, are index to history of particular periods, 
but even in our historical literature instances of women who achieved 
distinction in higher studies are not wanting. The women of the 
higher classes often received a truly high education. R&ml, the 
lady-love of Chandidas, was an excellent poetess in the fourteenth cen- 
tury and among the Yaisnava poets we find mention of Madhavi 
the poetess. In the sixteenth century ChandrSvati, the daughter 
of Bansidas (the celebrated poet of Manasamangal) composed a 
Ramavana which is noted for its originality and poetic beauty. In 
the eighteenth century Anandamayi of Bikrampur (Dacca) was 
renowned for her scholarship in Sanskrit and for her poetical powers. 
She wrote many a fine passage in Harilila jointly with her uncle 
Jaynarayan. One of her relations Gangamani wrote such a neat hand 
that facsimili of her handwriting has been reproduced in Dr. 
Sen’s book — 'History of Bengali Language and Literature — as a speci- 
men of caligraphic art. Rassundari who flourished as late as the 
(nineteenth century) was another lady who deserves mention for 
her literary gifts. 

It was most peculiar that not only the mental but also the phy- 
sical side was equally cultured and developed. In this respect the 
Spartan women of the old Greek world bear apt comparison with 
them. The Folk-lore and the Dharmamangal poems inspite of exag- 
gerations are full of examples showing to what extent even the 
physical side was developed in the days of Hindu rule. These lead 
us to suspect that there might be some truth behind these legends. 
In the story of the Princess MallikS furnished by Fakirram Kabibhu- 
san we find the following : — 

“The Raja’s daughter Ma lli ka was not only the most beautiful 
girl that lived in the then world but also was possessed of much strength 
of body. She used to go out for hunting excursions in the remotest 
corners pf her royal father’s dominions, and kill tigers with her own 
hands without the help of any weapon. With her shoft sword she 
would sometimes strike wild elephants across their trunks which she 
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would chop off with one blow She told her father 

the prince who will seek her hanct must make this 

condition that he must defeat her in fight before such an attempt . 1 
In the Dharmamangal poems too we find Lakhs, Kalinga and some 
other fighting women whose exploits fill up the pages of the above 
works. 9 } 2 

From the above stories we see, there was a day when the girls 
paid much attention to their mental and physical culture alike as a 
result of which they were not always married according to the 
wishes of their parents only, but had their own choice, as we find 
specially in the stories of VidySsundar, Mallika and Mahua (Mymen- 
singh Ballads). The girls would freely participate in literary discus- 
sion or physical encounter in a way which seemed strange now-a-days. 
These stories perhaps give the picture of a time when boys 
and girls were free to receive education in the same institution and 
choose their own mates. 

There was one kind of education which we have not yet men- 
tioned, It was education through amusement and folk-lore. In 
this respect we may mention the Kirtans, the Kathakatas, the Jatr&s, 
the Bratakathas, the Rupakathas and others. These helped the diffusion 
of knowledge and moral principles into women together with men to a 
considerable extent. The women participated in listening to the 
instructive stories equally with men and remembered the moral 
principles underlying them not in vain. 


1 See Sen's Polk Literature of Bengal, pp. 125-126. See also Sen's Introduction to 
Mymensingh Ballads, Vol. 1, IXXIX-IXXX, cf. also tbo story of the Princess as 
described by* Poet Tennyson, wherein there was a similar fight between a Prince 
and a Princess and their subsequent marriage^though under different circumstances, 
* See the Dharmamangal poems by Manik Ganguli and Ghan&rfcm. 
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Castes and Professions. 

Caste-system does not seem to have been rigorous in the Buddhis- 
tic period . 1 We find the Domas and the Hadis who were so much 
hated in later days, occupying an elevated position in society and 
even performing worship in the temples — a function which was once 
the monopoly of the Brahmins. In “Manikchandra Rajar gan” 
the queen-mother advised her son Raja Govindachandra to make a 
Hadi his spiritual guide . 5 Ramai Pandit, the celebrated author of 
the (^Junya Purana, was himself a Doma by caste, yet he and his 
descendants performed priestly functions in the temple of god 
Dharma, and were regarded in later days as genuine Brahmins. 

That the Chandalas occupied some position of importance along 
with the Domas may be gleaned from the theological literature of 
the Sahajias. Of the three different ways to salvation among them 
the Chandalimarga and the Dombimarga were recognised as import- 
ant — the third being Avadhutimarga . 3 In the Dharmamangal 
poems we find animated accounts of the Chandalas and the Domas 
taking the lead in warfares. Kalu Dom and his wife Lakshmya 
were heroic persons of great fame . 4 

Another caste which had some position and influence in those 
days, was the GrahacbSiryyas. They were at one time the best of 

1 See the Introduction to Ambattha Sutta by Rhys Davids, pp. 97-101, and 
the Introduction to Sonadanda Sutta also by Rhys Davids, p, 140 (Sacred Books of 
the Buddhists Series, edited by Max Muller). 

* ftPra; iifip i 
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(I have acquired esoteric knowledge from the sage Gnrakshanath while you should 
do the same from the common H&di.) 

a See H. P. Sastri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism, p. 10. 

* See the Dharmamangal poems by Ghanaram, Manik Ganguli, Ramchandra 
Banerjee and others. 
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Brahmins and attached to the court of the Buddhist kings,, but 
latterly the Domas aspired to be their rivals, nay even wanted to 
assert their superiority as will be evident from the following lines 
u God Dharma did not like that men belonging to castes other 
than the Domas should be His worshippers. The priestly* function 
of the GrahSchllryyas in connection with the worship of the “ Grahas 99 
(planets) is the root of all sufferings.” 1 

The astrologers formed an influential section of the community 
though they were not always very well-treated by the aristocracy 
as we learn from Bijay Gupta’s Manasamangal. 2 

The anti'Brahminic spirit of the Domas is evident in the initiation 
ceremony known as the copper ceremony This ceremony 

was taken recourse to by those who did not believe in Brahminism. 
In the Hindu society the initiation ceremony was confined to the 
four higher castes only while the of Ramai and his 

followers Was a peculiar thing which opened its portals to the “ thirty- 
six castes 99 of Bengal. 

Among the Nath-Panthis the ‘Guru* was an important factor 
in all spiritual matters. 8 The mystic conversation of Matsyendranath 
and his disciple Gorakshanath is an interesting episode in the Nath- 
Panthi literature. There was among the Dharma-worshippers the 
custom of worshipping the Gurus, thus earning the name of Gubhajus 
as opposed to the Hindus who were the Debhajus (worshippers of the 
Devas). 4 

The Sahajias who became so famous and influential in the days 
of Chandidas (who flourished in the 14th century) were first rising 
into prominence in the 17th and 18th centuries as is to be observed 
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* See Sastri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism by N. Vasil, pp. 24-25. 
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from the vast literature which they produoed during that period. 
Their origin is to be traced from pre-Christian Era, in the Sama- 
Vipply cult of the Buddhists. They were against caste-system and 
never admitted the superior position of the Brahmins. 1 

The Kaivartas were a class of some importance in the Buddhistic 
period and were divided into two sections— Halik and Jalik. The 
Haliks were ploughmen and Jaliks were fishermen and they are so even 
now. From the descriptions in the Mymensingh Ballads we learn 
that the Haliks or the Halua Kaivartas were once well-to-do persons 
of position and influence. According to MM. H. P. Sastri, “ the 
Kaivartas were a powerful race. The ancients called them Dasyus 
i.e.* powerful foreigners who troubled by their raids the inhabitants 
of the Aryan lands. In the 11th century the Kaivartas formed a 
powerful confederacy in North Bengal under the leadership of 
Bhima, expelled the Palas from their capital Gau:ja, where they 
occupied a suburb and temporarily became rulers of Bengal.” 2 

The Yogis once formed a very influential section of our commu- 
nity. They now belong to the lower stratum of society and live on 
weaving. “ The Yogis are now trying to take the holy thread and 
become Brahmins. They do not know what they were. They were 
real Yogis, being descendants of the Nathas, that influential class 
to which belonged Matsyendranatha, Gorakshanatha, Minanatba, 
Ayinatha, Chauranginatha and others. Their ancestors had nu- 
merous followers. Princes and potentates bowed before them. 
Many Nathas are still worshipped in temples and holy places in Nepal 
and Tibet. Gorakshanath is still worshipped as the principal deity 

by the Gorkha as a race The Dharmagharia Yogis 

are to be found in large numbers in South-Western Bengal. The 
so-called Brahmins who beg with the image of (^itals in their hands 
and come from Howrah and Midnapore Districts are all Dharmagharia 
Yogis. They do not put on the holy thread, but they use copper 
in some form or other on "their person after their initiation to 
religious life. They worship Dharma at Dharma temples.” 8 

x See Sastri’s 'Q to-vs «ji|. 

* See Sastri’s Introduction to Modern Buddhism (by N. Vasu), p. 9. 

* See Sastri *8 Introduction to Modern Buddhism, pp. 16-17* 
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In the days of Buddhism, the barbers were # an indispensible 
section in society as they are now among the Hindus. A class of 
barbers were known as the kanfadSs. Their duty was to slit the ear 
which was essential in the Buddhistic initiation known as the "copper 
ceremony.” It was also done when a person would take the* vow of 
asceticism. The following description as found in the " Manik- 
chandra Rajar Gan ” may be of interest to the reader : 

" The razor was snatched away from the hands of the common 
barber and given to the kanfada, who, as soon as he received it, slit 
the two ears of the king uttering all the while the name of Rama.” 1 

Some of the barbers once received good education. We find in 
the list of old Bengali poets, the name of one Madhusudan NSpit, 
who rendered into Bengali verse the Sanskrit story of Nala- 
Damayanti in the 17th century. 

The merchants, represented by various classes as Sahas, Sahus and 
Sadhus (all derived from the word " Sadhu ”), Telis, Tilis, Subarna- 
baniks, Gandha-baniks, Suris and others had supreme power in their 
hands owing to the enormous wealth they acquired by trade. They 
occupied a position and status not inferior to those of princes. Their 
wealth of which elaborate references are to be found in all old Bengali 
works, was almost fabulous and their princely style of living and 
splendour of processions are the subjects of enthusiastic descriptions 
in the literature of the cults of Chandi, Manasa Devi and those of 
other deities. The heroes of old poems generally^ belonged to the 
Gandha-banik caste. 2 Chatidsadagar, Dhanapati, Lakshindra and 
Behula were all Gandha-baniks. We find eminent authors like 
Sasthibara Sen and Ganga Das Sen, who lived in the 16th century, 
belonging to the Subarna-banik caste. This caste was once the 
rivals of the Sena Rajas and tried to match their lance with the 
kin»8 of Gauda ; they conducted a systematic hostility with Ballal 
Sen, the sequel of which was their excommunication from society. 

jf f ? spa ftcr ’gfawi ii 

OT 3P3 <lt^r i 

Tfa Jifsr Tfsit? $$ ii 

— srtf'faE® srtsrfa i 

* For the Gandha-baniks see the Bengali Pamphlet 1 *8 

* by Dr. Abinash Chandra Das. 
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The re-organi^ation of the Hindu Society against laxities of all 
sorts may be said to begin in the period between the 9th and the 
18th centuries. Though an attempt at giving a stereotyped form to 
the various castes was made in society yet there was a spirit of 
liberality in evidence, which we miss in our present society inspite 
of the go-called enlightenment of which we boast. It was 
perhaps due to the exigencies of the times that an excommunicated 
man might be admitted once more to the society by an easy expiation 
ceremony. 

The following is fouud in Advutacharyya’s Ramayan* : — 

4< If a Yavana (Mahomedan) forcibly destrojs a Brahmin's caste 
by obliging him to take six handfuls of cooked rice offered by him 
(the Yavana), then such a person may be taken back into the bosom 
of society by performing and expiation ceremony, for the fire of 
Brahminical spirit burns in a Brahmin up to six generations. This 
purity is lost only by taking beef (when no expiation ceremony 
will avail).” 1 

As already stated inspite of the rigorous injunctions of society, 
people in those days were certainly far more broad-minded and 
liberal than now. They knew how to meet the exigencies of a 
critical situation and devised means to protect their community 
relaxing their rules to a great extent. Many of the Brahmin families 
of Bengal were branded with infamy owing to atrocious attacks 
of the Mahomedan^, on their women. These women were mostly 
admitted into societj and their insults were whitewashed by forgive- 
ness and humane considerations — a circumstance which should seyve 
as a lesson to modern Hindus, Instances of Moslem atrocities and 
forbearing discretion of the Brahmins of those days are to be found 
in profusion in the old Bengali genealogical works. We refer 
our readers to the “ Pirali-kanda 99 bv N. N. Vasu PrSchya-Vidya- 
Matarnava, where the readers will find very glaring cases of atrocity 

to ^ tos i 
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done to Brahmin women by Mahomedans and the forbearance of their 
kinsmen in re-admitting them to their community after light penances. 

The “ Dosas ” 1 or defects which touched some Brahmin families 
giving rise to groups or “ melas ” may be found in the kSrika or the 
genealogical work of Devivar who flourished in the 15th century. 
Some lines from this work are given below in the foot-note from which 
it will be seen that in numerous cases, Brahmin women were tolera- 
ted in society after molestation by Mahomedans. 

The Moslem contact created three branches of the Brahmins, viz,, 
Serkhani, Pirali and Sreemsntakhani. Besides, Jifarkhani, Debits, 

cstbt cn cn crfo i 
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Bhairabghataki and Hari Majumdari may be mentioned here. The 
loss of social status due to contact with the ‘ Maghe ’ ( BSngftl-mela) 
also deserves our passing notice. It may be said that though purity 
of status was lost still the society recognised their position in society. 

That Moslem and other foreign contact in ordinary course of life 
was highly injurious to the principle of ‘ Achara’ which was the 
backbone of Kulinism, may be gleaned from the lines found in 
“ Dosatantra.” 1 


■teWKlgT vr? ntfitnrfo mr® i 
fc®®g csr ggg cvtg i 
grffft OW PtfaOTfg I 
wtijfirsl fafe cifrswo® vt® n 
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gtBrtgggfat f *«r wRi ortcv i 
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(Fire Mahomedan saints took up their abode in the house of a Bhatfcaoharyya. 
Sy&m of Sigardiyfc said ‘nemaj * with them in that house.) 
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Among the Brahmins the Sfttsatis, the original Brahmin settlers 
in Bengal, were probably Sfiraswatas, as the gotras of these Brahmins 
have a striking similarity with those of the other S&raswata Brah- 
mins settled in other parts of India. To derive SStsatis from “ seven 
hundred n as is sometimes done is very questionable, for it *is never 
known that at any time a statistics of Brahmins was taken and the 
number of them settled at seven hundred . 1 Such a practice was 
unheard of in ancient Bengal. There is no doubt that waves of 
Brahminic enterprisers came in various times to settle in Bengal — 
the older ones were the Satsatis and the Acharyya Brahmins who 
once occupied a high rank in society before the advent of the five 
illustrious ancestors of Kulin Brahmins. 

With the advent of Vaisnavism as propounded by Chaitanya Deva, 
the caste system underwent some changes in this land. Though the 
Bhattacharyyas were trying hard to do away with the old laxities of 
the Buddhists and the Sahajias, the Vaisnavas were making their 
attempts in the contrary direction. We learn from the Vaisnava 
literature that Chaitanya converted some Mahomedans into his faith. 
The cases of Haridas and Bijulikhan among others may be cited as 
examples in this connection. Another innovation that the Gaudiya 
section of Vaisnavism made was the acceptance of a man of a lower 
caste to the position of a “ guru ” by a man of a higher caste. 

Narottama though born of a Kayastha family was given the 
status of a Brahmin in the great Vaisnava gathering at Kheturi by 
Viraehandra, the son of Nityananda, in a thrilling speech in course of 
which texts from Haribhaktivilasa by Sanatan was quoted. Prem- 
viBsa says that the appreciative audience unanimously accepted the 
following conclusion : — 

Tto m <?t^ v 3W i 

3T t 'Wtf53 w II” s 

(The great Brahmin Nilkantha” takes pork fried in ghee. 0 my boy Nilkantha. 
how oonld you eat the dish of pork I 

*Nilkantha was of S&varnagotra and a grandson of Bhairab Ganguly.) 

1 See Sambandha-Nirnaya by Lalmohan Vidyfinidhi, p. 51. 

See also VaipsividySratna’s collections of the Karikfis. 

* See Narottamayilftsa by Narahari Chakravarti and Premvil&sa by Nitya- 
nanda, 
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(True Brahmin is he who believes in God and acts accordingly. 
The stared threat! only signifies the particular caste and not the true 
spirit of a Brahmin.) 

The orthodox community under the guidance of the Brahmins 
could not* for obvious reasons, tolerate the forward march of the 
Vaisnava reformers. Not only in the selection of the Gurus but also 
in other matters they transgressed the strict rules of society. Though 
(JJrinivasa was a Brahmin, Bamchandra was a Vaidya and Narottama 
was a Kayastha, still they were not afraid to take their meal from the 
same plate, as if they belonged to the same caste. 1 

Kavikankan Mukundaram, who flouiished m the latter part of the 
1 6th century, described at some length the different castes of his 
day in his celebrated Chandikavya. Thus we find : — 

8 “ In the land of Guzrat the Brahmins received due honours 
from the king and engaged themselves in the discussion of the 
various Slstras. For their learning and for giving benediction to 
the King Kalketu, they received garments and sandal perfumes 
as reward. The Kulin Brahmins were divided into various classes 

1 See Karnanda by Jadunandan Das, Niryyas III. 
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or giins according to the villages (fifty-six in all) giv.en to them such 
as Mukhuti, Chatati, Bandya, Kauji, Ghoshal, Gango, Gud, Keear- 
kona, Had, GhantS, Pari, Putitundu, Jhikara, Mul, Bada, Kulabha, 
Chotachandi, Paisa, Dirgha, Kusum, Sanda, Kusa, Karial, Pusali, 
Simla, Pipa, Bapuli, Karal, Simul, Paladhi, Ilijalgai, Muscbatak, 
Dindi, Kanja, Sihar, Bhuri, Batagrami, Nandigai, and Naeri. 
Besides there were hundreds of Barendra Brahmins who had only the 
gotras 1 and not the gains .' 2 They were all very simple in their 
dealings with others and read the Yaju (and other Vedas) every day... 
bat nevertheless there were illiterate Brahmins too, who lived upon 
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— ^few-pat, ( asratab ) 

1 Gotras — One of the twenty-four sages or Rishis from whom as many differ* 
ent families have sprung, called after their names S&ndilya, KSsyapa, etc, • 

* Gain £from village) — Pertainingto a village (referring to one of the various 
classes of Rarhi Brahmins from the,royal assign tnent of a separate village to each 
Brahmin), which were in all fifty-six in number, 

33 
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performing priestly functions. They made a show of Sandal-marks on 
their persons, pel-formed pujas in the houses of other people and 
lightly bound a bundle of rice and other food which were first dedicated 
to gods and next appropriated by themselves. The sweet-meat dealers 
gave them sweets as Daksina (consideration) for their doing priestly 
functions at their houses and similar rewards of curd and milk they 
got from milkmen. The oilmen filled cups with oil and offered them 
respectfully. Some even paid them in cowries and some paid in pulse 
cakes. The village priests thus always enjoyed plenty. These people 
visited the houses where Sradh was performed in Guzrafc city. They 
exacted priestly fees on the spot as soon as the function was over. 
The matchmaking Brahmins conversant with genealogy of different 
families tried to lower one in a social gathering if not adequately 
paid his fees. The Graha-Vipras (Astrologers) owing to their inferior 
position occupy a corner of the city. The Brahmins of lower castes 
were heads of 'maths*. There were astrologers who discussed their 
subject accordingly and drew horoscopes of children . ” 

Besides we get vivid description of the arrival of the Vaidyas, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, the Kayasthas, the Banias and the Nava- 
sakhas among others. The following sub-castes were among the Nava- 
sakhas : The Goalas, the Oilmen, the Blacksmiths, the Betel-leaf 
growers, the Potters, the Weavers, the Gardeners, the Barbers, the 
Sweat-meat sellers, and the Aguris. The Betel-leaf sellers, the Sarabs 
(weavers of saris), the Gandha-banias, the Sankha-banias, Jewellers, 
‘bellmetal* Banias, Suvarnabaniks, Pasyatoharas (Royal jewellers), 
and the Pallav-gopas also deserve notice in this connection. 1 - 

In this connection may also be mentioned fishermen (Jelia Das), 
cultivators (Halua Das), the Kalus (oilmen), the Baitis (magi- 
cians), the Bagdis (good fighters), the Machuas (dealers in fish), 
the Kochas, the washermen, the tailors, the Siulis (the Palm-juice 
sellers), carpenters, the ferry boat-men (Patni), the Bhats (minis- 
trels), the Chowdulis (Palanquin-bearers), the Chunaris, (lime- 
sellers), the boatmen (manjhis), the Mals, the Chandals (selling 
salt and particular kinds of fruits), the Gohalyas (the singers), 
the Korangas, the Marhattas, the Kols (living in suburbs and 

1 The Tamulis (betel-leaf sellers) and the Gandha-banias are sometimes taken ( 
as the * Navasakhag ’ in places of the weavers and tbe sweet-meat qell^rs. 
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professional drummers), the Hadis (grass-cutters), the Chamars 
(cobblers), the Domas (makers of wicker-works) an<^the harlots. 1 

It is peculiar that some non- Bengalis have also been mentioned 
here such as, the Kochas, the Kols, and the Marhattas. The men- 
tion of the Marhattas as surgeons and eye-specialists is note- worthy. 2 
That the physician caste in Bengal had some connection with the 
Marhattas will be observed from their genealogical records in which 
it is distinctly mentioned that a class of Bengal-Vaidyas such as the 
Nandis and others were settled in Maharastra. (See Chandra Prabha 
by Bharat Mallik and Kavikanthahar). 

The mention of the various castes and their occupations alleged 
to belong to Guzrat is merely a description of the people of Bengal 
.and their complicated caste-system. In Guzrat Kulinism was never 
known and the details given by Mukundaram obviously give a 
picture of Bengali society. 

The different branches of the Rarhi Brahmins mentioned in the 
list are nevertheless incomplete. 

It may not be out of place to mention here the names of castes 
mentioned in Bharatchandra’s Vidyasundar. Thus we find in the 
work written in the middle part of the 18th Century, the following: — 

“The Brahmins look after the study of the Vedas, Grammar, 
Lexicon, Smriti, and Philosophy. They engage themselves in 
worshipping the deities at the temples resounded with the sound 
of conch-shells and cymbals and there were the worship of the god 
Siva, reading of the work called Chandi, sacrifice (Yajna) and Mabot- 
sava (grand feast given by the Vaisnavas). The Vaidyas feel the 
p»ilse of patients and thereby diagnose disease. They follow the 
medical profession for which they study ‘KSvya’ and the Ayurveda. 


1 See Kavikankan’B Chandikavya, pp. 86-90. (Bangabasi ecL). 
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(The Marhattas occupied a corner of the city of Guzrat. They used # to move 
about on caJls requiring incision on the spleen or the use of a lancet for operating 
ft cataract, 
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The Kayasthas and sundry other castes look to their individual pro- 
fession. These cfostes were, the merchants, the jewellers, spice-dealers 
(Gandha baniks), the bankers (Suvarna baniks), Kansaris (bellmetal 
merchants), Sankharis (shell-bracelet dealers), milkmen, betel-leaf 
dealers, Tilis, Weavers, Barbers, Kuris (friers of paddy), Blacksmiths, 
Potters, Aguris, Yugis, Chasadhopas, Cultivators, Kaivartas, Gold- 
smiths, Carpenters, Suris (liquor-dealers), Washermen, Fishermen, 
Guris, Chandals, Bagdis, Hadis, Domes, Cobblers, Kurmis, Korangas, 
Pods, Kapalis, Tiars, Kols, oilmen, VadiSs, Gardeners, Merchants, 
Baitis, Patuas, Kan, Kasbis, Buffoons and Dancers.” 1 

If we look int) the caste-history of the Bengali Hindus, we 
find that from the 1 1th century down, changes and reformation 
continually went on all with the object of unification of the Bengal-. 
Hindus. The non-aryans and the merchants represented by Sahas 
and other castes hitherto lay outside the Hindu society as they had 
avowedly accepted the Buddhist creed in a previous era. The credit 
of giving them a status in Hindu society is due to the Vaisnava 
Goswamis, who performed priestly functions in their houses and 
thus elevated them. Formerly no Brahmin would do so in the houses 
of these communites most of which were branded as depressed. 
The Nava-Sakhs as MM. Haraprasad Sastri has pointed out means 
“ New branch/ 1 and we come to know that those castes who formerly 
had lain outside the pale of our society, were admitted as “ a new 
branch ” and given a recognised footing in the Hindu society. The 
Hindu reformers tried to bring the Kols, and other hill-people 

within the fold of our society. Under this process of unification 
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the Vaisnavas specially made disciples of thee®' non-Hindus, and 
converted them to Vaisnavism. The worship of Kali was a great 
asset for the purpose of making this unity and the Saktas had thus 
a share in this reformation by tantrio processes which did away 
with all caste considerations. 
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KABIR 

(Sheikh Kabiruddin Momin Ansari) 1 

BY 

Rai Bahaduk Lala Sitamam, B.A. 

So much has been written about this great reformer that 
much of what I propose to say this evening will be merely 
pishta-peshana as the Sanskrit phrase goes. In 

this paper I shall begin with a sketch of the life and 
teachings of his reputed guru Swami Ramananda. Our 
brethren of the Southern India claim him to be their fellow 
province-man and “ to have been fifth in apostolic succession 
from Ramanuja but being insulted by the Yaishnavas of the 
south, he travelled north and established a mutt at Benares 
and had numerous followers.” 3 We have no intention of 
disputing the claim of South India to be the birthplace of the 
Bhakti-Marga but we have the strongest reasons backed by 
•tradition to believe that Swami Ramananda was a Kanyakubja 
Brahman and was born in our holy city in the year 1356 
of thB Vikram Era, corresponding to 1300 of the Christian 
•Era. The date and the day of his birth are recorded in the 
following Sanskrit verse : — 

gfa (Tot faft 

TTJTTOdTC: II s 

1 An “ Allatfabad University Extension Lecture” delivered in the Large Lecture 
Theatre, University Buildings, on the 17th September, 1927. 

• T. Rajagopalachariar’s Vaishnavite Reformers of India , Nafcesan, p. 117. 

* Bhakta Mai , Sija Ram Sharan Bbagwan Prasad’s edition, N. K. Press, 1913, p. 273. 

According to Macauliffe “ Ramananda flourished in the end of the fourteenth and the 

tot half of the fifteenth century.” (The Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 101.) 
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“ The great sage Ramananda was born in the house of 
Punya Sadana, chief of Brahmans of the city of Prayaga on 
Thursday, the 7th of bright half of Magh, 1356 V.E..” 

His father’s name as given in the verse was Punya Sadana 
and his mother’s Sushila Devi. 

The child was named Rama Datta and received his 
education, both religious and secular, under a Sannyasi. 
One day Rama Datta paid a visit to Swami Raghavananda. 
Raghavananda told him that he had completed his worldly 
career, yet he had not taken ‘Refuge in the Lord through 
a Guru ’ (src’HPrfo). Rama Datta communicated it to 
his Guru whereupon the Guru directed him to approach 
Raghavananda to initiate him. Raghavananda received him 
as his pupil, altered his name to Ramananda, taught him 
the principles and practice of yoga and established him in 
samadhi. It is said that the messenger of death could not 
lay hold on him in that state and went back. Ramananda 
after completing his education started on a journey through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. He visited many 
places of religious importance including Gurushikhar on 
Mount Abu where his Taglyan or footprints are still an 
object of worship. In his peregrinations he had personal 
experience of the shortcomings of the Ramanuja cult to 
which he had been . trained. Ramanuja in no place counte- 
nances the slightest departure from the Shastraic injunction. 
‘ He is uncompromising in denying the privilege of Yedic 
study to Sudras and women.’ 1 In his creed, redemption is 
practically denied to Sudras and women. The masses were 
prepared to listen to a teacher who could lead them to the 
path of salvation. Two thousand years ago, Buddha had 
pointed put such a path and gracefully walked over it himself. 
But his teachings, though they had left indelible marks on the 
minds of his countrymen, had been practically forgotten after 


1 Vaishnavite Reformers of India , Natesan, p. 117, 
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the expulsion of Buddhism from this country. Ramananda’s 
heart was moved and it wanted only a signal to start on its 
career. The author of the Vaishnavite Reformers of India 
says that Ramananda insulted by Vaishnavites of the South 
among whom he lived, for his social inferiority, travelled 
north. What this inferiority was, is not clear. On the other 
hand, the tradition in this country has been accurately 
recorded by Sir George Grierson. He says : — 

“According to tradition, he spent some time travelling 
through various parts of India, after which he returned to 
the residence of his superior Raghavananda. His brethren 
objected that in the course of his peregrinations, it was 
impossible that he could have observed that privacy in his 
meals which is a vital observance of the Ramanuja sect; 
and as Raghavananda admitted the validity of the objection, 
Ramananda was condemned to feed in a place apart from 
the rest of the disciples. He was highly incensed at this 
order and retired from the society altogether establishing a 
schism of his own. 

“ I have mentioned this at some length, as the insult 
offered to Ramananda was destined to result in one of the 
.greatest religious revolutions which India has seen. Rama- 
nanda gave his disciples a significant name Avadhuta or 
Liberated. They had shaken off the narrow bonds imposed 
.by Ramanuja on his followers and all castes were equally 
admitted to fellowship.” 1 * 

To Sir George’s “ castes ” I would add creeds. The 
Musalman Kabir was one of his first disciples. A detailed 4 
account of Ramananda’s activities is reserved for a separate 
paper. I must pass on to the subject of this paper. I only* 
ask you to bear in mind that according to Ramamanda, 
Rama 3 is ‘ the highest and the most glorious manifestation 


1 Tula8ida8 t Poet and Reformer, J.R.A.S., 1908. 

*. *r*nfw«r: * ws: i 

(Verily, Rama is the king of kiDge.) 
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of the Supreme Being on earth and Saketa 1 is the highest 
heaven where He sits in His Glory ever ready to extend His 
helping hand to the sinful man who appeals to Him/ 

Kabiruddin was a Julaha , one of the lowest orders of 
even the casteless Muslim brotherhood. In spite of the fact 
that all Muslims are equal, no respectable Musalman will 
consider it a compliment to be called a Julaha . Our saint 
vas a child of Julaha parents residing in Benares. Some 
account of Benares Julahas will therefore not be out of 
place here. The word julaha is Persian, the shortened form 
julah (i)^) also meaning a spider, nature’s weaver. There 
is, however, no reason to believe • that Julahas who are to be 
found in almost every village, ever came from Persia, much 
less from Arabia though they call themselves Ansaris , or 
the descendants of the Sheikhs of Mecca, who helped the 
Prophet in bis flight to Medina, to teach the art of weaving 
in this country. Hindu weavers in the United Provinces 
are called Koris and rank as Chamars. In western districts 
of these provinces Hindu weavers called themselves Chamar 
Julahas which significantly shows that one of the causes of 
the economic decline of the country is the degradation of 
the important trade of the manufacture of cloth by leaving 
it in the bands of the lowest orders of the Indian societv, 
whose conversion to Islam has hardly improved their social 
status. “ The Benares Julaha/ 5 remarks Mr. Nevill in the 
District Gazetteer, “ is the most bigotted and aggressive of 


Kabir, who was a disciple of Rsmsoanda, says 

<cw % ifw % fa's ws qq qra «r *tt*r mrY i 

. fitfi % qrc wis t € sun; i 

ftp® $3IT WPf WC 1 qf Ware qiqf | 

qrV qr*fk qi* qi5 qff wr qit *iw wn iqV u 

( Bijak , N.K. Press, p. 3G5) 

VltfaT* ^ fv | 

(There is nothing beyond Saketa ; it is higher than the highest.) 

The original signification of Saketa is explained in my History of Ayodbya, to be 
published shortly by the Allahabad University. 
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all the Musalmans and has always taken a prominent part 
in the religious quarrels that have from time to time arisen 
in Benares.” 1 

In the recent disturbances at Nagpur, great precaution 
was taken by the police to keep in check Momins (Maho- 
medan weavers) who are noted to be zealous protectors of 
their religion. “ Benares, however, is a stronghold of 
Hinduism and even its Mahomedan inhabitants are often 
strongly tinctured with the ancient religion of India”* to 
which I would add and observe more than one Hindu custom. 
During my pretty long stay of five years in Benares, I have 
seen during the rainy season parties of Julahas going to the 
river Ganges and singing, 

wr ^ sra i 

“Dear, let us go and see the Ganges in flood.” 

Kajri singing is a speciality with them. In the Burhwa 
Mangal, the decoration in the boats of the Julahas is second 
only to that of the boats of the Maharaja of Benares. I am 
inclined to think that some of them are of a superior order. 
The fine silk Kamkhwab (miff, kinkhap) for which Benares 
has a well-deserved reputation and in which patterns are 
produced by gold and silver thread interwoven with silk, is 
the .work of Julahas. Possibly they are of the same class as 
the silk weavers (pattav&ya) mentioned in the Mandasor 
inscription, a guild (sreni) of whom repaired the temple of 
the Sun in the reign of the Emperor Kumara Gupta and 
were specially invited by the rulers of Mandasor to settle 
there from Ldt. I have dwelt upon this at some length to 
show that it was nothing less than a miracle for a saint to be 
born in this Community. , 

Birth of Knbir — Human imagination in all ages and 
in all climes, hesitates to believe that great men could be 


1 Benares District Gazetteer, pp. 103, 104. 

• Macauliffc’a Sikh Religion, Vol. VI, p. 134. 
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born in the usual way sometimes from the humblest parents 
and is ready to' ascribe to them a superhuman and sometimes 
a divine origin. The great conqueror Alexander was not the 
son of Philip but was begotten on his mother by Jupiter. 
Similarly our saint who was in some respects partial to 
Hindus could not have been the child of Julaha parents. 
To make a Hindu saint he must have some .Brahman blood in 
him though it had been shamefully polluted. If a Brahman 
widow had conceived by the blessing of a saint, no stigma 
could attach to her reputation and there was no necessity of 
abandoning the infant near Lahartara 1 tank where it was 
picked up by a Julaha, who being childless considered himself 
blessed on finding a beautiful male child and presented it to 
his wife. The advocates of caste system who would give 
the monopoly of enlightenment to a particular class only and 
are not shocked at ascribing a shameful origin to votaries of 
the Lord should be ashamed of themselves. 

The story of the miraculous birth of Kabir was invented 
by Hindus because Kabir is considered a religious reformer. 
Mere knowledge of Hindu sacred lore and £ the broadest 
charity and sympathy with the higher spirits among his 
Hindu fellow countrymen ’ 2 but remaining a Muslim faqir 
all the while, did not entitle Malik Muhammad Jaisi to even 
diluted Brahman blood. , 

I hold therefore that Kabir was the offspring of Julaha 
parents. There is yet another reason for my arriving at this 
conclusion. A Qazi was called to give him a name. * The 
Qoran was opened and a lot was cast. The word kabir 
which means great, was the first that presented itself. This 

*■ 1 The place where as a babe Kabir was found is now called Ka\>ir Das hi Baithak 
and lies ju»i outside Benares near the Grand Trunk Boad in the Allahabad direction, 
very near to the 423rd milestone. There is a neatly built temple on a bit of slightly 
elevated ground to the south of the road, and above a shallow but wide-spreading tank 
or pond. In the temple or ' ‘ mandir ” as they prefer to call such buildings, is a 
‘ paduka’ (footprints) of Kabir Das, or as his followers often speak of him “ Kabir 
Sahib.” (Greave’s Kashi , Indian Press, Allahabad, pp. 61-62.) 

i a Griergon’s Modern Vernacular Literature oj Hindustan , Introduction, p. xviii. 
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name was accordingly given to the child. The Julahas have 
a very powerful guild ( biradari ) and I doutft if these forma- 
lities would have been permitted in the case of a picked-up 
child of uncertain origin. 

“ The word Kabir occurs in the Qoran six times as a 
title of Allah and once as a title of A1 Rabb.” 1 The saint 
having been born of humble parentage was called only Kabir. 
Had he belonged to a respectable Muslim family or acquired 
wealth and worldly importance, his full name would have 
been Sheikh Kabiruddin by which I have preferred to style 
him in the heading of this paper. The suffix Das is a Hindu 
addition. because he is said to have been a Yaishnava Bairagi 
which he was not. Das means a slave, and is an audition 
fitting Hindu names only. 

Kabir’s father was Ali who was also called Niru from 
nir, water, because he lived near a sheet of water possibly 
Lahartara and his mother was Nima or more correctly Naima 
(jujuo) feminine of Naim or anything good that we enjoy 
(Steingass). (C/!, Naimullah, the grace of God, a very 
common name among Muslims.) 

Date of Kabir’s birth . — Kabir is said to have been born 
on Monday, the day of the full moon in the month of Jeth, 
1455 of the Yikram era, corresponding to A.D. 1398 (Macau- 
liffe’g Sikh Religion , Vol. VI, p. 122). As the date of 
,Ramananda’s birth as given above is 1356 V.E. Kabir 
would be 99 years younger than Ramananda and supposing 
that his pretended initiation was contrived at the age of thirty 
(and it could not be earlier as would appear from the sequel) 
Ramananda would be 129 years old when Kabir approached 
him. The fabulous ages ascribed to both Ramananda and 
Kabir may be summarily rejected. According to another 
Sanskrit verse quoted in the Bhakta Mala (Munshi Bhagwan 
Prasad’s edition, p. 277) Ramananda died in 1505 V.E. at 
the age of 148 years but admitting that a yogi like him 


1 Wescott’s Kabvr, p. 84, 
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could live to that age, physical infirmity consequent upon 
senile decay would compel him to stick to his seat and not 
to put his limbs in jeopardy by descending along stone foot- 
steps into the Ganges in the dark. Are we also to grope in 
the dark about the period when Kabir flourished ? But 
we have some dates regarding which there is no uncertainty. 
Kabir according to the gloss of Priya Das was persecuted by 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi. Sikandar ascended the throne in 1545 
V.B. (1489) and visited Benares in the same year. Kabir had 
then been evidently confirmed in his apostacy and if the date 
of the birth as given above is accepted, he would be then 
1545—1455=90 years old or more. Surely his enemies 
would have been ashamed of persecuting an old man unless they 
wanted to become Ghazi by doing away with an infidel without 
any consideration for his age. The other date which may be 
accepted as correct is that of Sheikh Taqi’s death in 1485 V.E. 
(1428), (Ahmad Shah’s Bijak, p. 9). As Kabir was admit- 
tedly a disciple of 'l'aqi in the beginning, he was certainly 
initiated by him before 1485, i.e., before he had attained the 
age of 30 years. This is very reasonable. The persecutor of 
Kabir could not be Sikandar Lodi but some of his predecessors 
the Saiyids. It will be too hazardous to say that Kabir’s 
Hindu guru was not liamananda but one of his disciples. 

Kabir is one of the few saints whose life has shown that 
even a householder earning his livelihood by pursuing his 
family calling of a weaver can be a great religious teacher. 
He kept his mind continually fixed in God and worked suffi- 
ciently to maintain himself and his family. His wife was 
Loi by whom he had two children, a son named Kamal and 
a * daughter named Kamali. The Vaishnava Bairagi theory 
again st6ps in and as Bairagis are bound to observe celibacy, 
Loi is represented as his disciple and as connexion with a 
disciple who stands to his Guru in the relation of a child to 
its parents is 6inful the children are said to have been 
adopted. Nothing can be more absurd than this statement. 
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We never heard in India of a daughter being adopted specially 
when a son had already been adopted. 

Kabir's education . — No trustworthy account is forth* 
coming of Kabir’s education. Some scholars relying upon 
the following line, 

wf* mm i 

“ He never touched paper and ink and never held a pen in his 
hand.” 

Conclude that he was illiterate. But the same is said 
of Yyasa the compiler of the Mahabharata who had the god 
Ganesha for his amanuensis. I shall try to show that as a 
Musalmhn, Kabir was highly versed in the principles of the 
Sufi cult as also of the Yoga philosophy of Hindus besides 
Hindu lore. Kabir in my opinion first became the disciple 
of the Sufi saint, Sheikh Muhammad Taqi of Jhusi on the 
other side of the Ganges here. Taqi was a son of Shaban-ul- 
Millat (Sahban-ul-Millat ?) and belonged to the Saharwardia 
order of Sufis (Revd. A. Shah’s Bijak, p. 9). “ He was 

born at Jhusi in 1320 and died there in 1384. His full name 
was Saiyid Sadr-ul-Haq Taqi-ud-din Muhammad Abu Akbar 

The shrine of the saint was visited by Farrukhsiyar in 

November 1712 on his way to fight Jahandar for the throne 
of Delhi.” (Allahabad District Gazetteer, p. 246.) An 
account of the struggle between Farrukhsiyar and Jahandar 
Shah is given in my paper read in this room in 1922 when the 
learned head of the History Department of this University, 
Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, M.L.C., was Secretary of the U. P. 
Historical Society. Taqi’s tomb is still pointed out near Akela 
Per. From Taqi he learnt the principles of Sufi cult. This 
knowledge he displays in the following verse attributed to him 
the genuineness of which has not yet been questioned 

wT^yt srar** smj* ¥T$?f » 

WT** TT** 1* I 

aiw qn** ^ tot* vrrafa i 

*r% *t fror Ttgpi ^ stt** srrsft a 


2 
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In order to explain this, I quote the following lines of the 
great 8ufi saint, Shams Tabrez : — 


«^t «X If Jj L* ^ a. 

Uwl , m U j| 

\j>»i v— C l* ji *J)L* 

*■ * u)l— w(jL 

*2*j; «J) Lo 

IX^I c*y* ^ jl b»t — AJ 

oUi L.^,1^ OJtJ 

cr -JUJt; Jj V T *j 

oTl — ^ 


o ; L^ ^ 

oj«x& tJy*-* te^f 

J4j£ wij ^ 

Cl >jSXjo j j] Ij 

i^*T Oy — xa-'^y ^ j) ('LL* 
■oL>l jS) in ii> oy vJj^^* *tjly 
^ Ojtf ^$0 — o 

*Joj (s»t^ddj£ 


va—l y-£i<j b) 1C* j ys'J * vi*— I ^tAi <L J)Lo 

These lines may be freely rendered into English as 
follows : — 

‘There are four stages in the training of Sufis. The first 
is n&tut , in which a man has not shaken off his worldly 
concerns though he may be engaged in the service of God. 

The second stage is that of vialkut, when his mind is 
purified and he has acquired the qualities of angels. 

The third stage is jahrut , when he has reached a stage 
of absolute self-obliteration and begins to see God in every- 
thing around him. 

The fourth stage is lahut, when his brain, his heart and 
his body are filled with the glory of God. 

The fifth and the last stage is that of hahut, ' when a man 
is absorbed in God.’ 1 

« 

Now Eabir says that it is not necessary to pass through 
all these stages. It is all child’s play. Throw them aside 


1 A detailed account of the Sufi journey is given in Appendix A. 
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and leave sihut (sahat a court, quadrangle, which may 

also refer to s&hat-i-tuba or paradise) and rahut (rahat 
worldly pleasure) and pass over dhut (ahat o^Lc misery) an^ 
jdhut (zehd devotion) and reach at that jdhut (jahat iJUt*. 
high place) where thy Lord and Master has established the 
Saketa. It is beyond both Heaven and Hell. Vedas and 
Qoran are mere kah (blades of grass). 

I have already said that Saketa according to Ramanandis 
is the highest heaven where the Lord Rama sits in His 
Glory. In the Vasishtha Samhita, this Saketa is described as 
a region in which there is no sorrow, no old age, no death, 
no destruction caused by time, illusion or annihilation. Here 
the soul attains its real form and dwells in peace . 1 

You may find fault with Kabir’s pronunciation of 
Arabic words but you cannot say that he was illiterate. 

So much for Kabir’s acquaintance with Sufi literature. 
I shall now show that he had a fair knowledge of Yoga 
also. 

Kabir is famous for his ultas ( ) the most common 

example of which is louku budai sil utarae, “ the gourd sinks 
and the stone floats over water.” The following shabda is 
a typical example of an ulta and has puzzled the translators 
of Bijak who do not know the principles of the Yoga system 
of our philosophy. 

rig TTarsr vrm i 

SIT5T*T WT5T *ITT?TT II 

nk % fjsrv 
vntrar wIt wrm i 

ga fanrT*sr mm n 

* fpi vtsft * WCI *1 vj- 
n wmivr mrarfkfwr: i 
^ v sv wt, 
erwrt ntw fix f*rftrc»i 
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'ftai 

fSr&r tr^ tremm i 
m?ri% <3^rft wrraf* *grert 
w^t srft i^ranm n 
trTfSni^T w wift, 
w *mTm i 
sr% ^tr ^rt 

w»wt tff%?j 'srrm h ( ^ n ) 

To those who understand Hindi, the verses appear to be 
like the dhakoslas 1 of Amir Khusro, if not the ravings of a 
mad man. But inside the song itself there are words 
Showing that Kabir is talking very good sense. This song 
is one of Kabir’s shabdas which corresponds to the word 
(authoritative word) of Hindu philosophy and which 
is expected to be considered gospel by his followers. Kabir 
himself says in the last line that only TJT?fT (learned) Pandit 
can understand it. 

Kabir in his shabda explains how a yogi can establish 
himself in the right path by which he can attain eternal rest 
according to our conception of the term. A yogi in modern 
Hindi means a juggler, a snake charmer, or a contortionist ; 
but its original significance is entirely different. Siva is a 
yogi and his samadhi ( wnfa ) is described in the opening* 
verse of the Sanskrit drama, the MrichhaJcatika, and is 
referred to in the third canto of the Kumara Sambhava . You 
will naturally ask why the yoga is practised at all. I have 
not come to give you a sermon on Hindu religion, but to 
"enable you to understand the sayings of one whp was a poet 
besides being a religious reformer and whose influence on 
Hindi literature has been enormous. I would, therefore, tell 
you that we of this country, most probably because Mother 

1 E.g, vft e* wra i 
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India supplies the necessities of life in abundance, have 

<• 

learnt to consider nothing worth attaining which is less than 
the summum bonum ( ihjtpb ). The first line of every system 
of philosophy says that the system propounded leads to final 
emancipation. A well-known verse says : — 

“ By means of samadhi, by yoga, and by knowledge, contem- 
plating on God, a man attains insensibility to pain and 
pleasure.” 

I want you to note the last expression. The yogi's heaven 
is not a place where believers are provided with the comforts 
of mundane existence in abundance. It is not like Harbong- 
pur where bhaji (vegetables) and khaja (sweets) are sold take 
ser (a seer for two pice). It is something entirely different. 

?neff fsrf^Ti Iwwif f^arf*r i 

“ The place where yogis go is far beyond the skies and most 
inaccessible.” 

To begin with — yoga. Yoga from yuj to join ( yoga in 
arithmetic meaning addition), is the science which teaches 
the method of joining the soul with God. To attain this, 
the aspirant must as a preliminary step purify his body and 
his soul. To quote from Rai Bahadur S. C. Basu’s Intro- 
duction to, the English translation of Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras 
by Mr. Rama Prasada, M.A., published in the Sacred Books 
of the Hindus, page iii : — ‘ The aspirant must strictly regulate 
his .conduct as regards others. He must show happiness 
and feel happiness when dealing with those who are happy. 
Let him have no feeling of jealousy towards them. He 
must show, compassion towards those who are suffering. He 
must not be callous to the miseries of others. He *must be 
complacent towards the virtuous, and hate not the sinner. 
These are the moral attributes that he must try to cultivate.* 
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The next step is the concentration of the mind by fixing 
the attention oh one particular object. This particular 
object may be a holy saint or sage, * but the best and the 
safest method of Yoga is the love of God. Loving God with 
all one’s heart and soul, would quickly bring about the 
cessation of all mental functions. God is a spirit untouched 
by sorrow, action and its fruition. He is Omniscient ; He 
is the Teacher 1 of all, and from eternity. His mystic name 
is Om.’ 

This concentration will be quickly brought about by the 
regulation of the breath, technically called pranayam To 
practise this pranayam , the Shastra prescribes certain poses 
or asans. In the Hatha Yoga there are 84 asans. Of these 
siddhasan and bajrasan have special significance. Before 
proceeding further I would explain a few other technical 
words. Making the mind (ohitta) one-pointed and averse to 
the senses is called pratyahara. To fix this chilta on any 
desired object is called dharana and when this is perfected, 
it is called dhydna. The state of the mind when it becomes 
absorbed in dhydna and becomes insensible to anything else 
is called samadhi. A combination of asans and prandyama 
is called abhyasakala or Hatha Yoga. The two asans success- 
fully performed lead to mulabandha. 

Prandyama • can be performed only after the asans have 
been practised to perfection. This is of three kinds, (1) purak 
or slow inspiration through the nose, (2) rechak, or respiration 
through the same passage, and (3) kumhhaka is filling the 
brain with the air thus drawn. The three processes regulated 
in a prescribed way are called prandyama. Prandyama 
regularly practised leads to pratyahdr , pratydhdr to dharana 
and dharana to samadhi. Shutting up the breath into brain 
for 24 hours is called dhydna and uninterrupted dhydna for 
12 days is called samadhi. 

1 This should be noted. Both Kabir and bis follower Nanak, call God, SatgUru— -the 
True Teacher. Kabirpanthis now call Him Saheb-Master, 
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Now the yogis believe in 12 chakras, six * in the trunk 
and six in the head. They are (1) Mulhdbar ( q glT U TT), 
(2) Swadishthan (^Tlw^r), (3) Manipur (jrftpjv), (4) Anahat 
(V’TTOT)* (5) Vishuddha (fam), (6) Agni (*rfwr), in the body. 
Of the six in the head, the first is Trikiit, a little 

above the place where the eye-brows meet and the last is 
the Merushikhar or the Sahasrar. These chakras 

are assumed to be of the shape of a full-lilown lotud 
flower and are shown in the drawing exhibited to you 
(Appendix B). In the same diagram you will notice a snake 
running up from the bottom to the top. This snake is called 
Kundalini. 

Kundalini is defined as follows : — 





Wl favrefa utf wftqT^t II 


‘ The Kundali like the rhythm of a soft poem and buzzing 
like bees, singing beautiful notes, being the controller of lives 
of all animals maintains it by respiration and inspiration. 
It rests in the lotus-shaped cavity of the muladhara (the 
lowest chakra)’ 

• According to the Hathayoga Pradipika, Chapter III, 
kundalini is the basis of all the yoga tantras in the same way 
as the Lord of serpents Supports the earth. 

TJjis kundalini is supposed to be sleeping head down- 
wards in the muladhara , the lowest chakra and the great 
object of the yogi is to awaken it. 

The Yoga Shastra also assumes the existence of two veine, 
the ird (ifi) and the pingala, (fqirar) on each side of the 
spinal choyd. Between them there is a third vein called the 
sushumna (^gflvrr) (Sukhaman of Kabir). 


1 A scientific explanation of these chakras from the pen of Major B. D. Basu is given 
in Appendix C. 
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As soon as the bajrasan and the siddhasan have been 
practised to perfection, the mulabandha is accomplished, the 
inspired breath instead of going down is forced up and shakes 
the kundalini. The kundalini thus agitated, straightens 
its coils and enters the downward orifice of the smhumna 
and travels upwards passing through the various chakras. 
At each stage of its journey the yogi’s connection between 
the material and the spiritual becomes loose and he acquires 
superhuman strength. When the kundalini enters the last 
stage the yogi becomes immortal. 

Those who want to know more about the subject, I would 
refer to the Hansatirtha 1 on the other side of the river 
Ganges at some distance to the east of the B. N. W. Railway 
line in Jhusi. In this building the ird, the pingala and the 
smhumna are graphically represented, the smhumna appearing 
as a well at the northern end of the lotus-petal shape 
building. The progress of the kundalini through the Su 
shumna and the various chakras is shown till it reaches the 
Ashtadala Kamala, the last stage in the brain. 

Kabir’s theology is nearly the same as above, except that 
he substitutes surati for the kundalini. What this surati 
is, will be explained afterwards. Meanwhile, to understand 
the meaning of the shabda we must describe the principal 
ceremonies of a Hindu marriage. 

(1) The marriage party dancing in delight, for which 
the nautch girl is the present substitute, accompanied by 
music goes to the house of the bride’s parents and is received 
at the door. 

(2) The bridegroom gets down from the conveyance — 
usually a palanquin — with a maur or tinsel crown on his head 
and receives a present at the door. This is dwar ka char. 

(3) The bridegroom and his father are next taken to 
the mandap (mandwa) or the canopy erected in the open 
yard of the house where the samadhi (bridegroom’s father) 

1 A rough plan and description of Hansatirtha is given in Appendix D, 
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receives a present. This is called mandwe ha char. This 
custom does not obtain in this part of the country in 
these days. Presents to the aamadh l are given at the end 
of the marriage ceremony but from the Tazlcira Sucharubanahi 
(Gaur Kayasthas) published by Babu Bamdas Gaur, M.A., 
it appears that among the Gaur Kayasthas before the 
marriage the father of the bride applies a pan leaf, some rice 
( akahat. ) and some dahi (curd) at the bridegroom’s father’s 
breast, gives him a rupee as nazar and embraces him. 

(4) The marriage. 

(5) The ground is * leeped ’ and a design is made on it 
with lines of flour technically called chauJc, though it need not 
have four corners, and the bride is seated on it when the 
gathbandhan ceremony is performed. 

Now Kabir’s mysticism reverses the whole thing ; it is 
the musical instrument which is dancing, and the marriage 
party is chiming ; the bridegroom is placed on the head of 
the crown ; in the mandwe ha char it is the samadhi who 
is given away after which the son marries his own mother ; 
the bride is ‘ leeped ’ or plastered over and the chauk is seated 
over her ; in the feast which follows the repast eats up the 
marriage party. 

We shall now try to find out what Kabir means. We 
shall first of all explain the real, and where necessary the 
• esoteric, meaning of the principal words and expressions in 
the Shabda. 

( avadhu ) — a shortened form of avadhuta. It is 
generally believed as noted above that the title of avadhuta 
was given by Swami Ramananda to his followers because 
they had shaken off the narrow bonds imposed by Ramanuja* 
It seems, however, to be a much older word, meaning an 
ascetic who has renounced all worldly attachments and 
connexions. 

few: i 
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A fanciful, meaning has also been squeezed out of the 
letters composing the word, 

WlTceH^ ^?uJ*IK4tWT<l I 

Vishwanath Singh also interprets avadhn to mean those 
who have got rid of the vadhu (bride) the maya. Badhu, 
dulhin, snndari, are very common names of mays with 
Kabir, e.g., in line 5 above. 

( tatu ) ( tatwa ). The real nature of the human soul or 
the material world as being identical with the Supreme Spirit 
pervading the universe. 

TOiT ( rawal ) (king). This word is found in other places 
also, e.g., Shabda 87, line 3, and means the jivatma or the 
human soul. In shabda 93 it is also addressed as babu, a 
very common word for addressing gentlemen in Benares and 
eastern districts. Babu originally meant a nobleman inferior 
in rank to a raja, but in its degraded sense now means a clerk 
in an English office. 

TT?1T (rata ) — literally painted. Here it means ‘ become 
one with, become enamoured of.’ Bati occurs in several 
places such as Shabda 28. 

STR VlaTW ( nachai bajan). JBajan (the musical instrument) 
is the human body which like the dancer assumes different 
features such as sthula in the jagrat avast ha (STTOTf 

Wtm), sukshma (^jt) in the swapna avastha ( ^TC T WI T), 
karavjM (<hK'l|) in the smhupti and mahd karana 

(HTT*Fro), in the turla (gfhn). 1 

1 The various avasthds or states are explained in the first chapter of the Panehadashi, 
To take up the first three conditions 

(1) Jagar, the wakeful Btate, in which the objects perceived, e.g^, sound, touch, etc., 
are distinguished from one another by their characteristic properties. This is the function 
of the gross body ( sthula sharira) which is the product of quintuplicated elementary 
principles. 

(2) Swapna, the dreaming state. The only difference between this state and the 
wakeful state is that in the former, the precepts are associated with (a notion of) 
transiency and in the latter with (a notion of relative) ^permanency. This is the function 
pf the subtle body which is composed pf the five frana* and the five organs of action , 
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*TW STCIflf (baj barata ). The bar at (the marriage party) 
are the five tatwas and the twenty-five prakrities. The five 
tatwas being earth, water, fire, air, and ether; to each of 
these there are five prakrities, i.e., 25 in all. 

Earth prakrities — hands, feet, mouth, anus, and the 
generative organ. 

Water prakrities — sound Oh**), touch (qnl), form (^q), 
taste (TO), and smell 

Fire prakrities — eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and skin. 

Air prakr ities — Prana , Apana, Santana , Udana and Pyana. 

Prana , the first of the five life-winds or vital airs which 
has its seat in the lungs. 

Apana , the second life-wind in the body which goes 
downward and out at the anu3. 

: i 


Santana , the vital air which has its seat in the cavity of 
the navel and is essential to the digestion. 

Udana , the vital air which rises up the throat and enters 
into the head. nqfqw: I 

Pyana , the life wind which is diffused through the whole 
body ( snw: ). 

tther prakrities — Mana, Buddhi , Chitta, Ahank&ra and 
Anthhkarana. 


(8) Sushupti , the dreamless sleep. In this sleep there comes a remembrance of 

ignorance (i.e., of not having perceived anything during sleep). This is the function of 
the kafQha sharira or the causal body formed of impure satioa with its latent 
functions. This is known as the sheath of bliss. It is needless to say that, the gross 
body present in the waking state is absent in the dreaming state while the Atma is 
present as a witness of both states. This is spoken of as the invariable presence so fyr 
as Atmd is concerned. In the same dreaming state when the Atma is presented as a 
witness, the gross body does not appear and is here the variable factor. 0 

* The subtle body is absent in the state of dreamless sleep while the Atmd is present 
as a witness (as is known by the statement made by one after waking 8 * * 11 1 enjoyed sound 
sleep”). This is the invariable presence as regards Atmd. While the AmS is present 
in the dreamless state, the subtle body is absent and is the variable factor.' (M. Srinivasa 
Hau’s English translation of Panohadasi , Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1912.) 

(4) Tuna, the fourth state of the soul in which it becomes one with Brahman, 
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Mana — mind specially concerned with the faculty of doubt. 

Buddhi — Intellection. 

Ghitta — In ordinary books on the Yoga Shastra chitta 
is synonymous . ith mana. Here, however, it means the 
faculty which discriminates in contradistinction with the 
faculty of doubt. 

Ahonkara — The faculty of Ego. 

Antahkarana — The internal perceiving organ. According 
to the Fanchadashi it is from its dual faculty of doubt 
and certitude, ^divisible into mind (manas) and intellect 
( buddhi ) respectively. 

lift ( Maur ) — Mukuta or the tinsel crown worn by the 
bridegroom at the time of his marriage. According to 
Kabir, the Surati as explained afterwards, was given by God 
to men for the uplift of the Jivatma which on account of 
its connection with the maya is bent on a downward course. 
The Surati therefore is the crown but with the progress of 
the Surati, the Jivatma is forced up and Surati goes down. 
The Jivatma which is here compared with the bridegroom 
thus sits on the crown, the Surati. 

tj’jsre ( dulah ) — The bridegroom. The Jivatma which 
through the agency of the Surati is now going to be united 
with the jyoti. 

*T9P21T ( Akatha ) — Indescribable. 

( Jor ) — Energy. 

(Mandwa) — M a n d w a or the mandap is the canopy 
which is usually a screen made of straw under which the 
marriage ceremony is performed. Here it is the Brahmanda. 

{Char an) — Char, Abbreviated form of achar 
meaning ceremony. There are several ceremonies performed 
in Hindu marriages such as : — 

Bay kd Char or the reception ceremony in ■ the grove 
or the camping ground of the marriage party. 

Bwar kd Char or the reception ceremony, of the bride- 
groom’s parents at the door. 
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Ma$ay6 ka Char or the reception ceremony under the 
mandap as explained above. 

It may be noted that in each case the bride-groom or his 
father receives a present from the bride’s father. 

( Samadh ) — Here bridegroom’s father. According 
to Kabir the relation of maya to Jiva is peculiar. In Bamaini 
I, line 6, Kabir says that father and son have one wife in' 
common and both are born of the same mother. 1 Here man a 
is evidently the creation of maya and enjoys it. lie becomes 
the father and guide of Jivatma. As a preliminary step to 
marriage, this mana has now been surrendered. 

gel ( Putra ) — Son — the Jivatma. 

TtTrTT {Mata) — Mother — the adi-shakti or the jyoti from which 
the Jivatma according to the Kabir’s cosmogony was produced* 5 
( Dulahi ■ ) — bride — the maya or the delusion. 

Sflfcr {dpi ) — plastered over, suppressed. 

’ftaf {Chnik) — The ground prepared as above. Here it 
means set of four chnitanyas or intelligences as detailed below : 

1. Prumatri chaitanya or intelligence of one competent 
to judge. This chaitanya is antahkuranavachhinna , or the 
characteristic of the antahkarana. 

2. Pramana chaitanya or the intelligence of real cog- 
nition or right knowledge. This is vrittyavachhinna and is 
characterised by modifications of the mind 2 * * in the state of 
outgoing activities. 

3. Prameya chaitanya or the intelligence of the object 
of qgytain knowledge or of the thing to be proved. This is 
in relation to vishayas or the external objects. 

4. Sphurii chaitanya or the intelligence of inspiration. 

{Nirbhaya Pad ) — The region where there is* no 

fear, <?/., 

. nf?rai wtwr. i 

1 iji wrct vsr i 

1 Father and son have the same wife ; one mother gate birth to both.' 

* Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra* translated by Bam Prasad, M.A., 8acred Books of the 

Hindus, p. 10. * 
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‘‘.When one rests in himself, knowing his self to be 
Brahman, he shakes off all fear and becomes released.” 1 
: Compare also Kabir 

$ wtfa wim mmi i 

fwrfw Onsrs %rw fswfc wr frcri 11 

“ When the hansa (the Jivatma minus the maya) proceeded 
onward in the region of shunya and the light in him was 
awakened he saw the tattwa in that light and became 
fearless.” 

OT 3 (that) — Cooked rice or the marriage feast. The bhat 
here is the ynona or the knowledge which the prakritiGs, the 
marriage party explained above had been trying to eat up. 
When, however, the hansa (the soul liberated from the maya) 
reaches this stage by the effort of surati the Jivatma reaches 
the shunya or the highest stage in journey, this jnana eats up 
the marriage party, i.e., all connexion with the prakrities 
ceases . 1 

yrrarw ( Kuslat ) — Peace and tranquillity. 

'nf’HRT* ( Pani-gr.ihana ) — Marriage or union with God. 

( Bhava ) — Creator from whom all creation proceeds. 

tflft ( Mandyo ) — Become one with. The import of th’s 
word has been explained in my paper on Farrukh-sivar and 
Jahandar Shah. 

( Sukhman ) — The sushumna as explained above. 

( Surati ) — This is a peculiar word and so far as my 
knowledge goes was used for the first time by Kabir., v In 
common parlance it is an apabhransa of smriti and according 
to Vfohwanath Singh’s commentary of Kabir's Adi Manga /, 
vetse III, literally translated, the Lord gave to man this 


x Panchadasi translated by Srinivasa Rau (Sri Vani Vilas Press, # Srirangam), 
p. 474. 

* OTirS* *r i 

wit eiawmt wenna' vwto h 

( f*nrtf%*TT ) 
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surati after he had forgotten his true nature to enable httri’ to 
know it. Kabir’s surat is, however, more than mere’rei 
collection. According to Kabir there are seven sura tie and 
their names are given below in order : — 

1. the Niranjan , 2. the Akshar, 3. the Ac hit, 4. the 
Oham, 5. the Soham, 6. the Mula surati, and 7. the Ankurai 
The functions of these are described in the Adi Mangnl, Sakhis 
2-20, and Kabir concludes with saying that : — 

^rr?f i 

STT % 3TO3T Wft Wif¥ *TOTf¥ II „ 

‘ the seven suratis are the root cause of all and their final 
destruction (literally absorption) ; all has sprung from them 
and all will be merged in them.’ 

To find out the true nature of the surati , I referred the 
matter to the principal authorities of the Radhasoami faith 
which attaches great importance to surati or surat. In the 
Sar Bachan Ttadhasoami, it is identical with the soul. 1 Pandit 
Brahma Shankar Misra, M.A., the late Maharaj Sahib of 
the cult, calls it the spirit force. The Dayal Bagh Satsangis 
say that surat , as ordinarily used in the Sant-mat , is 
synonymous with what is otherwise known as jivatma which 
.means the consciousness not of atma pure but of mind 
spiritualised. The mind is believed to be Jar (inanimate) and 
the atma, ^chetan (intelligent). So jivatma is neither atma 
nor mind pure but is mind made chetan by atma, i.e., the 
chetan state of the mind under the chetan effect of the atma. 
If the sun which is a luminous body be likened to atma and 
the moon which is a dark body likened to the mind, the 
luminous state of the moon under the influence of the sun 
may very .well be likened to jivatma. I have also been 
informed that according to the Radhasoamis, the smhumna 
point where the surat enters is located in the Agya-chakra 

1 tflWT '•Nlfy W WT* ^ WTO TWtUtft 

% 'srrc to fl "hr ait t j . 

Sar Bachan Radhasoami , Mwa Pms, Allahabad, p. % 
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and the surat does not recognise the sushumna without being 
taught by a perfect Guru. 

Babu Madhava Prasad Saheb of Allahabad says that su r at 
is the Hindi form of swarata — enamoured of itself. 

As Eabir was a Sufi at the outset and his yoga bears 
distinct influence of Sufi doctrines, I am inclined to think 
that surati is the surat-i ilmia ( « ju 1 c c»^yo ) of Sufis. Lane 
explains surat as that by which a man is specially distin- 
guished, consisting in reason and thought and other distin- 
guishing attributes. Gay as, however, is more explicit : — 

* OJJjJ ijlso— . |JLc 

‘ whatever exists and whatever will exist because everything 
existed in the thought of God before it appeared.’ 

The meaning of the Sbabda is now clear. Eabir says (to 
begin from the last line but one) that as soon as surati enters 
the Sushumna, the jivatma becomes enamoured of the tatwa 
or the Supreme Spirit. The body begins to dance and the 
twenty-five prakrities being agitated, clash with the senses 
and a peculiar sound is emitted which is audible to the Yogi 
oply. In the last stage the jivatma or the soul which under 
the influence of maya has a tendencey to take a downward 
course, and which the surati wants to lift up, and of which ' 
the surati is therefore the crown, gets over the surati , 
and acquires indescribable strength, and when it reaches the 
Brahmanda, the mind is surrendered, i.e., the soul ceases to 
have any connexion with it and is united to the adi-shakti or 
the jyoti from which it had originally sprung. After this 
the mays (the bride) is suppressed and the chaitanyas triumph 
over it. The jivatma now need not be afraid of anything. 
Lastly the jnana (knowledge) which the maya prakrities had 
been trying to eat up, gets the better of them and ea,ts them 
up. It is then that peace is attained and the Yogi is united 
with the Onkar. This is enough to show that Eabir had a 
fair knowledge of yoga. 
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To such as consider Hindu religion as nothing but A 
strange mixture of fraud and superstition , » yoga may be a 
hoax. Yogis are warned not to waste their attainments by 
performing miracles. When, however, a Yogi does appear to 
exhibit his feats our detractors are baffled in finding an 
explanation. One such man, the Agamya Guru, went over 
to England twenty years ago. He could Btop the action of 
his heart for several minutes by holding his breath and the 
most sensitive stethoscope failed to hear any sound of 
beating. A case of a Yogi’s self-induced trance is reported 
in Lyon’s Medical Jurisprudence for Ind’a (Wassel’s Edition). 
“ In this case the Yogi was seated cross-legged. On exami- 
nation it was found that the pulse had ceased to beat 
altogether, nor could the slightest heart-beat be detected by 
the stethoscope. The Yogi was placed in a small subterra- 
neous masonry cell and the door locked and sealed by the 
city magistrate. At the expiration of thirty-three days the 
cell was opened and the devotee found just where he was 
placed but with a death-like appearance, the limbs having 
become stiff as in rigor mortis. He was brought from the 
vault and the mouth rubbed with honey and milk and the 
body massaged with oil. In the evening manifestations of 
'life returned. He was fed with a spoonful of* milk, and in 
three days, was able to eat his normal diet, and was alive 
seven years after.” 

You will also ask why there is no Yogi now. According 
to the Rathayoga Pradipika , it is absolutely necessary 
that yoga should be practised in a country with a good 
government . 1 It is needless to tell you that our Government 
is the best that could be wished for, but unfortunately we 
have no peace. I would also ask you to note that similar 

vwrt wtw vOTtfimr ii 

( l, U ) 
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sentiments are scattered throughout the whole of Kabir’s 
teachings. Kabit- was a Musalman but being a born seeker 
after truth he saw the futility of the prescribed ritual and 
came over to Allahabad where as I have told you he became 
the disoiple of the Sufi saint Taqi. The principles and 
practice of the Sufi cult could not give his mind the peace 
which he yearned for and finding the best opportunity of 
learning the principles of Hindu religion in his native place 
Benares, he possibly approached a Shaiva Yogi from whom 
he learned the yoga before he became a Ramanandi. It is 
quite possible that there was some hesitation on the part of 
Ramananda or his followers to admit a Muslim in his'Bociety 
and this led to the invention of the device of lying on the 
steps of the Panch Ganga ghat in the dark hours of the 
morning with the express object of being trampled under 
foot by Ramananda who used to go there for his daily bath. 
To me the story appears to be absurd. Raidas (the Ravidas 
of Granth Sahib), another famous disciple of Ramananda, was 
a Chamar. "Why did not caste pride stand in the way of his 
initiation ? To Ramananda’s teachings Kabir stuck throughout 
bis life. Ramananda was a peace-maker and exhorted his 
disciples not to quarrel with anybody. Kabir was born of 
a notoriously quarrelsome community and could not help 
quarrelling, as you will see on reading his poems addressed 
to Pande and Mulana. Ramananda attached great sanctity to 
animal life ; so does Kabir. In Shabda 30, he says 
**¥ w utut i 

% % »rrcr weft mw wtn 11 

‘ Says Kabir both has gone astray, none of them has attained 
G©d. One (the Pande) sacrifices goats and the other (the Mulana 
or Molvi) sacrifices cows. Their lives have been in vain.’ 

Nevertheless, Kabir was a Muslim 1 by birth ■ and the 
hatred for but-parasti (idol- worship) had been ingrained in 

£ One thing is certain that Kabir was much occupied t with Islam — Barth’s Religion 9 
India, Trubner 1882, p. 240. 
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him. Rataanandis are the greatest image-worshippers in 
India. Kabir could not accept idol-worship. • 

So much for the education of Kabir. I shall now give 
you some idea of his influence on the literature of the country. 
Before his time and for a long time afterwards, religious 
books were written in Sanskrit. Nearly 250 years afterwards 
Tulasidas was also accused of employing Hindi to which 
Tulasidas replied, 

3TR 1 Nit snwft t fWH II 

* What does it matter if I employ Hindi Bhakha, the 
spoken language or Sanskrit ? Love to God should be true. 
When a rough blanket is useful ( e.g ., in protecting one from 
storm) what will you do with a silken coat ? ’ 

He was the first to teach that religious poetry could be 
written in the vernacular of the country and he employed 
the simplest and the most homely Awadhi of his age with an 
occasional sprinkling of the local Bhojpuri of Benares to 
express his thoughts. He was also the first to teach saints 
to knock off the fetters of convention with which secular 
authors considered themselves bound. Some of his dohas 
( sakhis ) contain 26 matras. 1 The example he set has been 
followed by saints of India north of the Vindhya mountains 
for the past 600 years. Some of these have twisted Sanskrit 
in a way which would remind us of Pratap Narayan Misra’s 
Maija- Sanskrit in the well-known lines 2 which I quote for 

' E.g., Jpitflfo? Tf* 

^ VTPt fan ’Ttft? ftVT ’tfTTO II Sant Bani Sangraha, p. 2. 

*' V* V* VWT W'S'f' I 

tjT* #r" § vravrr ijy ipfei i 

» to sift wrt sfxvrn. i 
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your amusement, As an example I shall read th$ bandana 
of the saint Dadu Dayal 

^ srniK 1 

TWTO TTTT^T?!: I 
tKTXTT* f%TW«T I 

f*nra <rer ?n^ ii 

Yet the followers of Dadu say that this murdered Sanskrit 
has an esoteric meaning in it. Kabir may be safely said to 
have laid the foundation of the Sant-mata and all must 
agree though they refuse to acknowledge that there is much 
in the sayings of Nanak, Dadu, Sundar Das, Maluk Das, 
Charan Das, Jagjiwan Das and Paltu Das, extracts from 
whose writings, I have given in my Selections from Hindi 
Literature , Book IV, which is mere repetition of what Kabir 
said many hundred years ago. Extracts from Kabir’s works 
appear in the Grant h Sahib and 174 pages of Vol. VI of the 
Sikh Religion are devoted to the translation of Kabir’s hymns 
and sakhis which are there called slokas. Kabir’s followers 
like the followers of Nanak used the same nom de guerre in 
their writings and it is therefore difficult to say if all the 
sakhis attributed to Kabir were composed by him. I shall 
not waste your time by enumerating the works of Kabir or 
of those who followed him. To give some idea of the 
enormous Sant literature which has sprung up, I shall tell 
you that ‘ the poems and hymnology of Garib Das are said 
to amount to 32,000 lines ; Jaisa is stated to have composed 
1,24,000 lines ; Prayag Das, 48,000 lines ; Rajab Ji, 72,000 ; 
Bakhna Ji, 20,000 lines ; Sankar Das, 4,400 ; Baba Banwari 
Da$, 12,000 lines; Sankar Das, 1,20,000 lines; and Madho 
Das, 68,000 lines.’ (Grierson’s Modern Vernacular Literature 
of Hindustan, p. 67.) 

I am also inclined to think that Kabir was the first to 
write a ghazal in the Urdu of his time, though the palm is 
given to Saadi of the Deccan. The 'genuineness of the 
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following poem attributed to Kabir is not questioned and Kabir 
and not Saadi will therefore hold the place of honour as the 
father of Urdu poetry. 

^ y — ^ — •”* 

* & Lfp)^ *■ 4*> *— v — ^ *>|)T u 4*) 

2- ) — *i f ,=-*&*} <£. <L_jl — JU 1^X4 l—y& y. 

* — & ^ iy — ** 

A- t' xC - S j ut^~ yJ X £JjJ l«t) (jJLA. 

* — vjf)^ ^ 1 | J ~ "*“ * ^ f* £ 

. ^ 't—f — H vi ft—*** f — * ** ^ f 4 ^ «j 

* ^ ^ < - < ® A_ W *4^ ^ ^ 

jd y y ^ f jjj (jl«o ^ — ajx 

* — L#/ ^ *[; tiAft. ja. 

I now come to the end of this discourse. Kabir’s zeal 
to expose the futility of what he considered the shortcomings 
of the Hindu religion made him unpleasant to the Hindus 
and his acceptance of the Ramanandi teachings and the word 
Rama as the name of the Supreme Being instead of Allah 
and his denunciation of the Sufi cult enraged the Muslims 
who persecuted him in various ways . 1 The Muslims also, 
headed by his old teacher Taqi, approached the Emperor of 
Delhi with a petition to punish him. With the various 


1 It was probably these persecutions which compelled Kabir to leave Benares and 
migrate to distant Magahar now in Basti District. His votaries, however, ascribe a 
differ*^ motive. They say that Kabir left Benares because death in Benares ensures 
salvation as a matter of course, and Kabir said 

sfit *fbr faftvr ? 

41 If Kabir attains salvation by dying in Benares, what is there to be grateful to Rama 
for (whom he served so diligently all his life)?” 0 

He, therefore, went to Magahar where death instead of ensuring salvation would make 
him an ass in the next birth. According to our creed the place that is directly opposed to 
Benares is Mtfgaba (Magadha) and not Magahar as Tulasidas says in the following line : 

ITRft WTOT I 

and death in Magadha which was unce the stronghold of Buddhism would ensure 
damnation. It is*also needless to say that Magaha was nearer to Benares than Magahar. 
I am inolined to think that Kabir had more powerful Muslim friends in Magahar wbexfe 
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punishments devised and of Kabir’s miraculous escapes, we 
have no conoern ‘m this paper. Kabir was a votary of the 
Lord, and his Master could not forsake him. 1 Addison has 
well said : 

How are Thy servants blessed, 0 Lord, 

How sure is their defence. 

Eternal Wisdom is their guide, 

Their help Omnipotence. 

Sitaram 


be stayed till bis death. The story that after his death, a heap of flowers was found under 
the*hroud which covered his dead body must also be credited with caution. The word 
phut which ordinarily means a flower, also means charred bones in Hindi and the inhabitants 
of Allahabad must have seen the phuls of distinguished Hindus, including Gokhale and 
Tilak, dying and cremated elsewhere, brought here to be thrown in the holy Sangam. 
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‘If He holds thee as His friend, it is impossible tbtt He should let thee fall in the 
< hands of thy enemies/ 
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'I he Sufi Journey. 

Human life is likened to a journey ( safar ), and the seeker 
after God to a traveller ( salik ). 

The great business of the traveller is to exert himself and 
strive to attain that perfect knowledge ( marifah ) of God which 
is diffused through all things, for the Soul of man is an exile 
from its Creator, and human existence is its period of banish- 
ment. The sole object of Sufism is to lead the wandering 
soul onward, stage by stage, until it reaches the desired 
goal — perfect union with the Divine Being. 

The natural state of every human being is humanity 
( nasut ) in Which state the disciple must observe the Law 
(shariah) ; but as this is the lowest form of spiritual existence, 
the performance of the journey is enjoined upon every 
searcher after true knowledge. 

The various stages (manazil) are differently described by 
Sufi writers, but amongst those of India (and, according to 
Malcolm, of Persia also), the following is the usual journey 
* The first stage, as we have already remarked, is humanity 
( nasut ), in which the disciple must live according to the 
Law (shariah), and observe all the rites, customs, and preoepts 
of hfe religion. The second is the nature of angels (malakut), 
for which there is the pathway of purity (>ariqah). The 
third is the possession of power (jabrut), for which there, is 
knowledge (marifah)-, and the fourth is extinction, ( fana ) 
(i.e.; absorption into the Deity), for which there is Truth 
' haqiqah ) 1 

Placing himself then under the spiritual instruction of 
some eminent leader of the sect, he is fairly started upon his 
journey and becomes a salik, or “traveller,” whose whole/ 
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business in life is devotion, to the end that he may ultimately 
arrive at the knowledge of God. 

1. Here he is exhorted to serve God, as the first stage 
towards a knowledge of Him. This is the first stage of his 
journey, and is called ‘ abudiyah * ( r ) or “ service.” 

2. When in answer to his prayers the Divine influence 
or attraction has developed his inclination into the love of 
God, he is said to have reached the stage called ‘ Ishq ( ) 
or “ love.” 

3. This Divine love, expelling all worldly desires from 

his heart, leads him to the next stage, which is zahd ( ) 

or “ seclusion.” 

4 1 . Occupying himself henceforward with contemplations 
and investigations of metaphysical theories concerning the 
nature, attributes, and works of God, he reaches marifah 
or “knowledge.” 

5. This assiduous contemplation of starling metaphysical 

theories is exceedingly attractive to an oriental mind, and 
not unfrequentlv produces a state of mental excitement. 
Such ecstatic state is considered a sure prognostication of 
direct illumination of the heart by God, and constitutes the 
next stage called icajd ( ), or “ ecstasy.” 

6. During this stage he is supposed to receive a revela- 
tion of the true nature of the Godhead, and to have reached 

i 

the stage called haqiqah ( iiAa. ), or “ truth.” 

7. He then proceeds to the stage of wasl ( ), or 

“ union of God.” 

8. Further than this he cannot go, but pursues his "habit 
of self-denial and contemplation until his death, which is 
looked upon as fana ( ID ), ‘‘ total absorption into the Deity, 
extinction.” 

(Dictionary of Islam by T. P. Hughes Loudon, W. H. 
Allen & Co., 1885, pp. 609-610). 
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Extract from Major B. D. Basu’s article on the Anatomy of 
the Tantras originally published in the “ Theosophist ” for 
March 1888. 

Padmas and Chakras. — Great difficulty arises in identi- 
fying these Padmas and Chakras. What are these structures 
one is tempted to ask ? Are they real, or do they only exist 
in the imagination of the Tantrists ? Though we are unable 
to satisfactorily identify them, we nevertheless believe 
that the Tantrists obtained their knowledge about them by 
dissection. These terms have been indefinitely used to 
designate two different nervous structures, viz. : — nervous 
plexuses and ganglia. But it may be questioned, how are we 
authorised to identify the Tantric Padmas and Chakras with 
either the ganglia or plexuses of the modern anatomists. Our 
reasons for doing so are the following : 

“ First. — The position of some of these Padmas and 
' Chakras corresponds with that of the plexuses of ganglia of the 
modern anatomists.” 

“ Second. — These Chakras are said to be composed of 
petals designated by certain letters, which clearly point to 
either the nerves that go to form a ganglion or plexus, or the 
nerves distributed from such ganglia or plexuses.” 

“ Third. — Certain forces are said to be concentrated in 
these Chakras, thus identifying them with the plexuseg or 
ganslia winch the modern physiologists have proAjed to be 
“ separate and independent nerve centres.” 

“The Nadi Sushumna has six Padmas ( Siva Samhita, 
Ch. II, p. 12), evidently signifying the six nerve plexuses 
formed by the spinal Cord.” 
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“The description of the thousand-petalled lotus ( Siva 
Samhita, p. 51), shows it to be the medulla oblongata.” 

“ We proceed next to the identification of the famous six 
Chakras of the Tantras : — 

i. Muladhara Chakra ( Siva Samhita, p. 62) is the sacral 
plexus. 

ii. Swadhisthan Chakra (Siva Samhita , p. 62). There 
can hardly be two opinions as to its being the prostatio plexus 
of modern anatomists. 

iii. Manipur Chakra ( Siva Samhita, p. 47) appears to be 
the epigastric plexus. 

iv. Anahat Chakra (Siva Samhita, p. 47) is the -cardiac 
plexus.” 

v. Visuddha Chakra (Siva Samhita, p. 48) is either the 
laryngeal or pharyngeal plexus. 

vi. Ajna Chakra (Siva Samhita, p. 47) is the cavernous 
plexus.” 

“ We have very briefly hastened over the six Tantrio 
Chakras. We see that these Chakras are the vital and impor- 
tant sympathetic plexuses, and preside over all the functions 
of the organic life.” 

“ There can be little doubt that by the * contemplation 5 
on these chakras, one obtains psychic powers.” 

“ Contemplation leads to control over the functions of 
these Chakras or plexuses. The intimate connexion between 
the sympathetic nerves and the great viscera renders it highly 
probable that the sympathetic system has mainly to do with 

the organic functions The sympathetic is the system of 

organio life.” 






APPENDIX C. 

Hansatirtha , 

This building was erected by Swami Atma Hans of Bihar 
about 75 years ago and consists of a lotus bud-spread enclo- 
sure, the outer walls being surmounted by lotus-petal-sbaped 
bricks a thousand in number. Near the base there are two 
doors the Oanga Dwar corresponding to Ida and the Jumna 
Dwar or the Pingala. Beginning from the apex at the 
end there is a temple high up with an image of Bhairava 
sitting on a dog and down below the following mantras are 
engraved on a slab of stone standing erect against the wall : — 
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At # about a yard, there is a heart-shaped platform which may 
be taken to be the head of the Kundalini. Immediately after 
it is a well called the Sushumna Kup which the Kundalini 
after being aroused to action enters. Next to it is a small 
temjJle called the Trikuti with two smaller temples one on 
each side. After the Trikuti is the Meru Danda, a vertical 
column of stone about a foot in diameter and 10 feet in 
height around which a snake ( Kundalini ) is coiled. t Next' to 
it is a small reservoir in which Narada sits playing on the 
vina or the Indian lute. We now come to a larger reservoir 
in the middle of which Brahma is seated on the top of a 
full blown *lotus cawed in stone. Immediately after is a 
gupha or a subterranean room under a temple-shaped* 
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structure and is called the Bhamar Gupha. Umatfi Pith is 
a platform at a' distance of a yard. On each side of this 
Pith there are temples with images of Rama and Sita in one 
and of Radha and Krishna in the other. We now come to the 
last stage of the journey, the Ashtadal Kamal which fa a lotus- 
shaped mirror of eight petals mounted on the hood of a snake. 
Above the room in which the Ashtadal Kamal is placed there 
is a temple-shaped building called the Shunya Mahal and the 
minaret surmounting it is called the Shunya Shikhar , 






